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EXPLANATION 


OF THE 


FRONTS FEST 


ON one ſide of an Altar, ſuppoſed to be in 
the Temple of Concord, 1s an Engliſh Baron ; 
on the other, a Scotch Warrior; in the middle, 
Britannia, with the Cap of Liberty and the 
Union-Flag, in the action of reconciling the 
two Chieftains, The Engliſhman holds the 
Regiam Majeſtatem, which is the oldeſt code 
of the Scotch law ; and the other Chief lays 
his Hand upon Glanville, of the ſame date in 
the Engliſh law. ---- On the Altar, a Bas-relief, 
of Boys, repreſenting UNIT v. 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY 


1 80 


JAMES VI. 


King of SCOTLAND. 


Fter four and twenty years abſence, returning to 

my native country, I defired nothing more than 

to review my papers, that were diſperſed and many ways 
injured by the iniquity of the times: for I found, that 
the over officiouſneſs of my friends, to precipitate the pu- 
blication of what was yet unfit to ſee the hight, and that 
exceſſrve liberty which tranſcribers take to cenſure the 
works of other men, had altered many things, and cor- 
rupted others, according to their ſeveral humours. But 
whilſt I was endeavouring to remedy theſe diſorders, the 
ſudden and unexpetted ſolicitations of my friends broke my 
meaſures ; all of them, as if they had conſpired together, 
exhorting me to lay aſide things of leſs weight, that ra- 
ther delight the ear than mſtrutt the mind, and apply 
myſelf to write the hiſtory of our nation, as a ſubject not 
enly ſuitable ta my age, and ſufficient to anſwer the ex- 
pettation of my countrymen ; but deſerving great com- 
mendation, and moſt. likely to preſerve one's memory to 
ſucceeding ages. Among ſt other reaſons, which J omit, 
they added, that though Britain be the moſt famous 
and in the world, and every part of its hiſtory contain 
moſt remarkable things; yet ſcarce one was to be found 
in any age, who durſt attempt fo great a work, or 97 — 


* 
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did, was able to accompliſh it. Neither was it the leaff 
inducement to this undertaking, that I hoped my pains 
herein would not be unſuitable, nor unacceptable to your 
Majzjfly. For I thought it ſhamefully abſurd, that your 
Majejty, oho m your tender years, have read the hiſto- 
ries of all nations, and retain very many of them in your 
memory, ſhould only be a flranger at home. Befides, an 
mcurable diſtemper having made me unfit to diſcharge, in 
perſon, the care of your inſiruction commited to me, I 
thought that fort of writmg which tends to the in- 
formation of the mind, would beſt ſupply the want of my 
attendance ; and reſolved to ſend your Majeſty faithful 
counſelors from 1 i/tory, that you might make uſe of their 
advice in your deliberations, and imitate their virtue in 
your atttons. For there are, among ft your royal an- 
ceftors, men excellent in every reſpect, of whom poſterity 
Tl] never be afhamed ; and, to omit others, your Ma- 
jefty will hardly find in Bi i/tory, any hero worthy of your 
comparing with our DAviD. And if the divine goodneſs 
was fo liberal to him in thoſe moſt calamitous and wicked 
times, we may with reaſon hope, that your Majeſty will 
be (as the royal prophet ſays) a pattern of all thoſe 
excellencies, which mothers defire in their chil- 
dren, when they give them their beſt wiſhes ; and 
that this government, which ſeems to be hurried on to 
ruin and deſtruction, may be ſupported till the time ſhall 
come, when all ſublunary things, having finiſhed the 
courſe appointed them by God's eternal decree, ſhall ar- 
rive at their deſigned period. | 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN. 
[Written by himſelf two years before his death.] 


EoxGE BuchANAN was born in Lennoxſhire, 
(commonly called the ſheriffdom. of Nunbarton), 
in Scotland, ſituated -near the river or water of 

Blane, in the year of our Lord 1506, about the beginning of 
Febtuary, in a country-town within that ſhire, of a family 
rither ancient that rich. His father died of the ſtone, in the 
flower of his age; whilſt his grandfather was yet alive, by 
whoſe extravagance, the family which was but low before, 
was now almoſt reduced to the extremity of want. Yet ſuch 
was the frugal care of his mother Agnes Heriot, that ſhe 
brought up five ſons and three daughteis to mens and womens 
eſtate, Of the five ſons, George was one. His uncle, James 
Heriot, perceiving his promiſing ingenuity in their own coun- 
try-ſchools, took him from thence, and ſent him to Paris. 
There he applied himſelf to his ſtudies, and eſpecially to po- 
etry; having partly a natural genius that way, and partly 
out of neceſlity, becauſe it was the only method of ſtudy 
propounded to him in his youth. Before he had been there 
two years, his uncle died, and he himſelf fell dangerouſly 
ſick ;- and being in extreme want, was forced to po home to 
his friends. After his return to Scotland, he ſpent almoſt a 
yeer in taking care of his health ; then he went into the army 
with ſome French auxiliaries, newly arrived in Scotland, to 
learn the art military: but that expedition proving fruitleſs, 
VorL. I. 
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and thoſe forces being reduced, by the deep ſnows of a very 
ſevere winter, he relapſed into ſuch an illneſs, as confined 
aim all that ſeaſon to his bed. Early in the ſpring he was 
ſent to St Andrew's, to hear the lectures of John Major; 
who, though very old, read logick, or rather ſophiſtry, in 
that univerſity. The ſummer after he accompanied him into 
France; and there he fell into the troubles of the Lutheran 
ſect, which then began to increaſe : he ſtruggled with the 
difficulties of fortune almoſt two years; and at laſt was admit- 
ted into the Barbargn college, where he was grammar- pro- 
teſſor almoſt three years. During that time, Gilbert Kenne- 
dy, Earl of Caſſilis, one of the young Scottiſh nobles, being 
in that country, was much taken with his ingenuity and ac- 
quaintance ; fo that he entertained him for five years, and 
brought him back. with him into Scotland. 

Afterwards having a mind to return to Paris to his old 


ſtudies, he was detained by the King, and made tutor to 


James his natural ſon. In the mean time, an elegy made by 
him, at leifure»times,' came into the hands of the Franciſcans ; 
wherein he writes, that he was ſolicited in a dream by St 
Francis, to enter into his order. In this poem there were 
one or two paſſages that reflected on them very -ſeyerely ; 
which thoſe ghoſtly tathers, notwithſtanding their profeſſion 
ot meekneſs and humility, took more hainouſly, than men 
(having obtained ſuch a vogue for piety among the yulgar) 
ought to haye done, upon ſo ſmall an occaſion of offence, 
But finding no juſt grounds for their unbounded fury, they 
attacked him upon the ſcore of religion; which was their 
common way of terrifying thoſe they did not wiſh well to, 
Thus, whilſt they indulged their impotent malice, they 
made him, who was not well affected to them before, a great- 
er enemy to their licentiouſneſs, and rendered him more in- 
clinable to the Lutheran cauſe, In the mean time, the King, 
with Magdalen his wife, came from France, not without the 
reſentment of the prieſthood; who were afra d that the royal 
lady, having been bred up under her aunt the Queen of Na- 
varre, ſhould attempt ſome innovation in religion. But this 


ſcar vaniſhed upon her death, which followed ſhortly after. 


Next, there aroſe jealouſies at court about ſome of the no- 


bility, who were thought to have eonſpired 2guinſt the King 
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and, in that matter, the King being perſuaded the Franciſcans 
dealt unſincerely, he commanded Buchanan, who was then at 
court, (though he was ignorant of the diſgutts betwixr him 
and that order), to write a fatire upon them. He was loath 
to offend either of them; and therefore, though he made a po- 
em, yet it was but ſhort,. and ſuch as might admit of a doubt- 
ful interpretation, wherein he farisfied neither party. ; not the 
King, who would have had a ſharp and ſtinging inveRtive ; 
nor the fathers neither, who looked on it as a capital offence, 
to have any ring faid of theni but what was honourable. So 
that receiving a ſecond command to write more pungently a- 
gainſt them, he began that miſcellany, which now bears the 
title of the Franciſcan, and gave it to the King. Bur ſhortly 
after, being made acquainted by his friends at court, that Car- 
dinal Beton fought his life, and had offered the King a ſum 
of money, as a price for his head, he eſcuped out of priſon, and 
fled for England. But there alfo things were at ſuch an uncer- 
tainty, that the very ſame day, and almoſt with one and the 
ſame fire, the men of doth factions (Proteſtants and Papiſt) 
were burnt; Henry VIII. in his old age, being more intent 
on his own ſecurity, than the purity or reformation of rcli- 
gion. This uncertainty of affairs in England, ſeconded by his 
ancient acquaintarice with the French, and the courtefy natu- 
ral to them, drew him again into that kingdom. 

As ſoon 2$ he came to Paris, he found Cardinal Beton, his 
utter enemy, ambaſſador there; fo that, to withdraw himſelf 
ſrom his fury, at the invitation of Andrew Govean, he went 
to Bourdeaux. There he taught three years in the ſchools, 
which were erecteꝗ at the public coſt. In that time he com- 
poſed four tragedies, which were after wards occaſionally pu- 
bliſhed : but that which he wrote firſt, called the Baptiſt, 
was printed laſt, and next the Medea of Enripides. He 
wrote them in compliance with the cuſtom of the ſchool, 
which was to have a play written once a- year, that the act- 
ing of them might wean the French youth from allegories, to 
which they had taken a falſe taſte, and bring them back as 
much as poſſible to a juſt imitation of the ancients. This af- 
fair ſucceeding, even almoſt beyond his hope, he took more 
pains in compiling the other two trapedies, called Fephiha and 
Aceſtes; becauſe he thought they Would fall under a ſeverer 
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ſcrutiny of the learned. And yet, during this time, he was 
not wholly free. from trouble, being haraſſed between the me- 
naces of the Cardinal on the one ſide, and of the Franciſcans 
on the other. For the Cardinal had wrote letters to the Arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux, to apprehend him; but, providentially, 
thoſe letters fell into the hands of Buchanan's beſt friends. 
However, the death of the King of Scots, and the plague, 
which then raged over all Aquitain, diſpelled that fear. 

In the interim, an expreſs came to Govean from the King 
of Portugal, commanding him to return, and bring with him 
ſome men, learned both in the Greek and Latin tongues ; , that 
they might read the liberal arts, and eſpecially the principles 
of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, in thoſe ſchools which he was 
then building with a great deal of care and expenſe. Bu- 
chanan, being addreſſed to, readily conſented to go for one. 
For, whereas he ſaw that all Europe, beſides, was either ac- 
tually in foreign or domeſtic wars, or juſt upon the point of 
being ſo, that one corner of the world was, in his opinion, 
likelieſt to be free from tumults and combuſtions: and beſides, 
his companions in that journey were ſuch, that they ſeemed 
rather his acquaintance and fanuliar friends, than ſtrangers or 
aliens to him. For many of them had been his intimates for 
ſeveral years, and are well known to the world by their learn - 
ed works, as Nicholaus Gruchius, Gulielmus Garentzus, - Ja- 
cobus Tevins, and Elias Vinetus. This was the reaſon that 
he did not only make one of their ſociety, but alſo perſuaded 
a brorher of his, called Patrick, to do the ſame. And truly 
the matter ſucceeded excellently well at firſt, till in the midtt 
of our enterpriſe Andrew Govean was taken away by a ſud- 
den death, which proved mighty prejudicial to his compa- 
nions. For, after his deceaſe, all our enemics endeavoured at 
firſt to enſnare us by treachery, and ſoon after ran violently 
upon us as it were with open mouth; and their agents and 
inſtruments being great enemies to the accuſed, they laid hold 
of three of them, and haled them to priſon ; whence, aſter a 
long and loathſome confinement, they were called out to give 
in their anſwers; and, after many bitter taunts, were remand- 
ed to priſon again; and yet no accuſer did appear in court 
againſt them. As for Buchanan, they inſulted molt bitterly 
over him, as being a ſtranger ; and knowing alſo, chat he had 
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very few friends in that country, who would either rejoice in 
his proſperity, ſympathize with his grief, or revenge the 
wrongs offered to him. The crime laid to his charge was the 
poem he wrote againſt the Franciſcans; which he himſelf, before 
he went from France, took care to get excuſed to the King of 
Portugal; neither did his accufers perfectly know what it was: 
for he had given but one copy of it to the King of Scots, by 
whoſe command he wrote it. They farther objccted, his 
eating of fleſh in Lent ; though there is not a man in all Spain 
but uſes the ſame liberty: beſides, he had given ſome fly ſide- 
blows to the monks, which, however, no body but a monk 
himſelf could well except againſt. Hel 

Moreover, they took it hainouſly ill, that, in- a certain fa- 
miliar diſcourſe with ſome young Portugal gentlemen, upon 
mention made of the euchariſt, he ſhould affirm, that, in 
his judgment, Auſtin was more inclinable to the party con- 
demned by the church of Rome. Two other witneſſes, (as, 
ſome years after, it came to his knowledge), viz. John Tok 
pin, a Norman, and John Ferrerius of Sub-Alpine Liguria, 
had witneſſed againſt him, that they had heard from divers 
creditable perſons, That Buchanan was not orthodox as to the 
Roman faith and religion. "hv 0 | 

But to return to the matter: After the inquiſitors had wea- 
ried both themſelves and him for almoſt half a year, at laſt, 
that they might not ſeem to have cauſeleſsly vexed a man of 
ſome name and note in the world, they ſhut him up in a mo- 
naſtery for ſome months; there to be more exactly diſcipli- 
ned and inſtructed by the monks, who: (to give them their 
due) though very ignorant in all matters of religion, were 
men otherwiſe neither bad in their morals, nor rude in their 
behaviour. | | | 

This was the time he took to form the principal part of Da- 
vid's pſalms into Latin verſe. At laſt he was ſet at liberty; and 
ſuing for a paſs, and accommodations from the crown, to re- 
turn into France, the King deſired him to ſtay where he was, 
and allotted him a little ſum for daily neceſſaries and pocket- 
expenſes, till ſome better proviſion might be made for his 
lubſiſtence. But he, tired out with delay, as being put off 
to no certain time, nor on any ſure grounds of hope; and 
having got the opportunity of a paſſage in a ſhip then riding 
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in the bay of Liſbon, was carried over into England. He 
made no long ſtay in that country, though fair offers were 


made him there; for he ſaw that all things were in an hurry 


and combuſtion, under a very young king; the nobles at va- 
riance one with another, and the minds of the commons yet 
in a ferment, upon the account of their civil combuſtions. 
Whereupon he returned into France, about the time that the 
ſiege of Metz was raiſed. There he was in a manner compel- 
led by his friends to write a poem concerning that ſiege ; 

which he did, though ſomewhat unwillingly, becauſe he was 
loath to interfere with ſeveral of his acquaintance, and eſpe- 
cially with Mellinus Sangelaſius, who had compoſed a learned 
and elegant poem on that ſubject. From thence he was call- 
ed over into Italy, by Charles de Coffe of Breſcia, who then 
managed matters with very good ſucceſs in the Gallic and Li- 
guſtic countries about the Po. He lived with him and his 
ſon Timoleon, ſometimes in Italy, and ſometimes in France, 
the ſpace of five ears, till the year of Chriſt One thouſand 
five hundred and ſixty ; the greateſt part of which time he 
ſpent in the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, that fo he might be 


able to make a more exact judgment of the controverties in 


religion ;3Swhich employed the thoughts, and took up all the 
time of moſt of the nien of thoſe days. It is true, thoſe 
diſputes were ſilenced a little in Scotland, when that kingdom 
was freed from the tyranny of the Guiſes of Frarice; fo he 
— thither, and became a member of the church of Scot · 

d 

Some af his writings, in former times, being as it were 
redeemed from ſhipwreck, were by him collected and publith- 
ed: the reſt, which are ſtill ſcattered up and down in the 
hands of his friends, he commits to the diſpoſal. of Provi- 
dence. 

Being at this time in the ſeventy-fonrth year of his age, he 
{ill attends rhe education of James VI. King of Scotland, 
to whom he was appointed tutor 1n the year 1565, and quite 
broken with the infirmitics of old age, he longs for the deſi- 
red haven of his rett. 


* departed this life, at Edinburgh, on the 28th [7 of September, 
e year 1592. 
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To the preceding account of our author's life, it may not be im 
to add, that Buchanan returned to Scotland in 1563, and joined the 
reformed church there. In the beginning of 1565, he went again to 
France, from whence he was recalled the year following, b — ueen 
of Scots, who had fixed upon him to be preceptor to her * when that 
prince ſhould be of a proper age to be put under his care, and in the 

mean time made him principal ot $t Leonard's college in the univerſity 
"a of St Andrew's, where he reſided four years; but, upon the misfortunes 
of that Queen, he joined the party of the Earl of Murray, by whoſe or- 
der he wrote his Detection, reflecting on the Queen's character and con- 
duct. He was, by the ſtates of the kingdom, appointed preceptor to 
the young King james VI. He employed the laſt twelve or thirteen 
years of his life in writing the hiſtory af his country, in which he happily 
united the force and þrevity of Salluſt with the perſpicuity and elegance 
of Livy. 

T 4 Popiſh writers, from reſentment of the part he acted with regard 
to Mary Queen of Scots, repreſent him in the moſt odious colours: but 
Sir James Melvil, who was of the oppoſite party to him, and therefore 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be partial in his favour, tells us, that Buchanan 
« was f Stoic philoſopher, who looked not far before him; a man of 
notable endowments for his learning and knowledge in Latin poeſy, 
much honoured in other countries, as in converſation, rehearſing, 
at all occaſions, moralities, ſhort and inſtruftive, whereof he had abun+ 
dance, inyenting where he wanted. He was alſo religious, but was caſte 
ly abuſed, and ſo facile that he was led by every company that he haunt · 
ed; which made him factious in his old days, for he ſpoke and wrote as 
thoſe who were about him informed him; for he was become careleſs, 
following, in many things, the vulgar opinion; for he was naturally po- 
pular, and extremely revengetul againſt any man who had offended — 
which was his greateſt fault. ET 

Bp Burnet, in his Hiftory of the reformation, ſays of him, That 
though he had been obliged to teach ſchool in exile for almoſt twenty 
years, yet the greatneſs of his mind was not depreſſed by that mean em- 
ployment. In his writings there appear not only all the beauty and graces 
of the Latin tongue, but a vigour of mind and a quickneſs of thought, 
far beyond Bembo, or the other Italians, who at that time affected to 
revive the purity of the Roman ſtyle. It was but a feeble imitation of 
Tully in them: but his ſtyle is ſo natural and nervous, and his refle&ions 
on things are ſo ſolid, (beſides his immortal poems, in which he ſhews 
how well he could imitate all the Roman poets in their ſeveral ways of 
be writing, that he who compares them, will be often tempted to preſet the 
5 copy to the original), that he is juſtly reckoned the greateſt and beſt of 
ind, our modern writers. | 
nite His works are, 1. Rerum Scoticarum hiſtoria. 2. De jure regni apud 
lefi- dcotos dialogus. 3. Detectio, contra Mariam Scotorum Reginam. 

+ Actio contra eandem. 9. Chamwzleon, agzinſt the Laird of Liding- 
tone, 6, Pfalmorum Davidis paraphraſis poetica. 7. Quatfior tragce-+ 

dix, viz, Jephthes, Baptiſtes, Medea, et Alceſtes. 8. Varia poemata, 

Viz, Franciſcanus et Fratres, Elegiarum lib. I. Silvarum lib. I. Hende- 
nber, caſyllabon lib. I. Iambon lib. I. Epigrammatum lib. III. Miſcellaneo- 


zum lib. I. De ſphara lib. V. et Satira in Carolum Lothariogum Cardi - 
nalem, Oe. | 
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The Names of the Kincs of SCOTLAND: 


1. F en . 38. Fethelmachus. 76. Malcolm J. 
2. Feritharis. 39. Eugenius I. 77. Indulfus. 
3. Mainus. 40. Fergus II. 78. Duffus. 
4. Dornadilla. 41. Eugeniug II. 79. Culenus. 
5. Nothatus. 42. Dongardus. _ 80, Kenneth III. 
6. Reutherus. 43. — I. $1. Conſtantine IV. 
7. Reutha. , 44. Congallus I. ſurnamed, The 
8. Thereus. 45. Goranus. Bald. 
9. Joſina. 46. Eugenius III. 82. Grimus. 
10. Finnanus. 47. Convallus. 83. Malcolm II. 
11. Durſtus. 48. Kinnatellus. 84. Duncan I. 
12. Evenus J. 49. Aidanus. 85. Macbeth. 
13. Gillus, [baſe born.) 50. Kenneth J. 86. Malcolm III. 
14. Evenus LI. 51. Eugenius IV. 87. Donald Banus 
15. Ederus. 52. Ferchard I. .. 
| 16. Evenus III. z. Donald IV. 88. Duncan II. 
ö 17. Metellanus. 54. Ferchard II. 89. Edgar. 
| 18. Caratacus. 55. Malduinus. 90. Alexander I. /ar- 
19. Corbred I. 56. Eugenius V. named, The Sharp. 
20. Dardanus. 57. Eugenius VI. 91. David 1. 


92. Malcolm IV. 
93. William. | 
94. Alexander II. 


21. Corbred II. far- 58. Amberkelethus. 
named Galdus. 59. Eugenius VII. 
22. Luctacus. P . Murdacus. 


23. Mogaldus, 61. Etfinus. 95. Alexander III. 
24. Conarus. 62. Eugenius VIII. 96. John Baliol. 
25. Ethodius I, 63. Fergus III. 97. Robert Bruce. 
26. Satrael. 64. Solvathius. 98. David II. 

27. Donald J. 65. Achaius. 99. Edward Baliol. 
28. Ethodius II. 66. Congallus II. 100. Robert II. 

29. Athirco. 67. Dongallus. 101. Robert III. 
30. Nathalocus. 68. Alpinus. 102. James I. 

31. Findochus. 69. Kenneth Il. 103. James II. 

32. Donald II. 70. Donald V. 104. James III. 
33. Donald III. 7 Conſtantine IT. 105. James IV. 

34. Crathilinthus. 72. Ethus. 106. James V. 


107. Henry Stuart 
and Mary Stuart. 
108, James VI. 


35. Fincormachus, 
30. Romachus. 
37. Anguſianus. 


73. Gregory. 
74. Donald VI. 
75. Conſtantine III. 


The name of Mary is ſet before Henry in the body of this hiſtory ; be- 
cauſe ſhe reigned ſeveral years before her marriage with Henry, and alſo 
after his deceaſe. 
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Containing an account ef its ſeveral S$1TUATIONS, 
nature of its S011, CLIMATE, Oc. 


ius 


HEN I firſt determined to write the famous 
achievements of our anceſtors, and, after I had 
them from the mixture of vain fables, 
to vindicate them from oblivion ; I thought it 
conducive to my purpoſe, to recite from the very ing, 
(as much as ſo long a diſtance of time, and firſt the ity, 
then the loſs of ae monuments, would permit), what 
the ſituation of the countries were; what was the nature 
of the ſoil and air; what were the ancient names and man- 
ners, and who were the firſt inhabitants of the iſlands called 
of old Byitanny ; which are extended between Spain and 
in a long tract of land near the coaſt of France. 
Albion and Ireland, two of them, o far exceed the reſt in 
bigneſs; and therefore of cheſe two I ſhall ſpeak firſt ; after- 

wards, as conveniency ſerves, I will explain the ſite and the 
names of the reſt. 
The firſt for bigneſs, is Albion ; which now. alone re- 
be- ins the name of Pins, formerly common to them all. 
d alſo Concerning its breadth and length, * writers do, in effect, 
grce with Cæſar; namely, that the length of it from north. 
to ſouth,” is 800 miles; and the breadth, where it is wideſt, 
gon is (as ſome think) where it looks towards France; or 
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(as others fay) from the ,poing, of St David's in South Wales 
to Yarmouth in Norfoli almoſt 200 miles; from thence it 
narrows by degrees, till we come to the borders of Scotland. 
The-Romens, who as yet knew not the + fartheſt parts 
thzrcef, believed the Mand to be triangular 3 but when they 
proceeded a little farther, they found, that, beyond Adrian's 
wall, it extended itſelf broader by degrees, and ran out far 
cattward. This, in brief, concerning its bignels. 

The climate of Britain is more temperate than that of 
France, as Czfar affirms; but the climate gf. Ireland is mild- 
CF than them both. The ar therefore is ſeldom clear, but 
commonly darkened with thick nuſts; the winters are mild 
cnough, rather rainy than ſnowy. The foil brings forth corn 
plentifully; and, beſides corn, it preduceth all forts of metals. 
It is alſo very fruitful in breeds of cattle. They who inhabit 
che extreme parts of the iſland, which are more infeſted with 
cold, eat bread made of : oat-meal ; and, for drink, they uſe u 
wine or ſtrong liquor made of damaged corn: ſome boil 
whey, and keep it, in hogſheads under ground for ſome 
months; which is counted by many of them, not only a 
wholeſyume, but a very pleaſant drink. There was no contro- 
verſy concerning the name of Britain among the ancients, ex- 
ccpt that the Greeks called it Bre:tania, the Latins, Britannia. 
Other nation, in their appellation of it, uſed one or other of 
theſe names, as they ſaw fit. But of late ſome men have 
arted up, not ſo much defirous of truth as of contention, who 
hoped to make themſclves famous by carping at other eminent 
perſons: for they imagined that they muſt needs obtain 
a great opinion of learning amougſt the vulgar, who dared to 
enter the Fits againſt, and to combat. with all antiquity ; and 
though the diſpute was about a thing of no great conſequence, 
vet, becaule it concerned the very name of their country, they 
thought it worth contending for with all their might, as if the 
ancient glory of the whole nation had lain at ſtake. They ay, 
that three ancient names of the-iiland have their ſeveral affer- 
tors, viz. Prudania, Prytaneia, and Britarmia. * Lind con- 
tends with might and main for Prudania; Thomas Eliot, 3 


* Llud or L'oid, and Eliot, two writers of Britiſh, antiquities, in Hen 
ry VIII. and Queen Eliſabeth's reigns. An G5 17TH 
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Book I. 6f SCOTLAND. 7 
Britiſn knight, for Prytantia, but very modeſtly; Almoſt all 
other nations do retain the name of Nri tan. 
Lud, to maintain his affertion for Prudania, uſeth the au- 
thority of a certain old paper- fragnent, which ruft, mouldi- 
veſs, and length of time, and nothing elſe, have almoſt made 
ſacred with him. Thougli he counts that proof firm enougli 
of itſelf, yo he ſtrengthens it by eryniblogy ; by the verſes- 
of the old Bards; by the country-dialect; and by the venera-- 
ble ruſt of antiquity. But, in the firft place, I aſk him, 
whence eame that fragment, on which he lays the ſtreſs and: 
weight of his cavſ-? when was it writ ? who was the author” 
of it? or what ſays it that makes for his aſſertion? Concern- 
ing the name; the time, the author, all theſe (he may perhaps 
allege) are uncertain, which proves, he thinks, the antiquity 
thereof. An excellent proof indeed! where the certainty, cre- 
dit, and authority of the teſtimony doth'depend on ignorance, 
meanneſs, and obſcurity; and that which is made uſe of to 
explain the matter in controverſy, hath more intricacy 
and weakneſs in it, than the cauſe which it is brought to de- 
end. Who is the witneſs in this caſe? I know not 
(ays he). What is it that he offers for evidence? I know that 
neither, (replies he); but this 1 have heard, that in that 
fragment it is called Prudania. But, prithee, tell me what is 
that Prudania? is it a mountain, or a river ! a villape, or a 
town? a man, or a woman? Here J am poſed too ( ſays he); 
but I comjecture that Britain is ſignified by that nams. Well 
then, let Prudania ſignify Britain; yet what, doth this a 
fragment make for you ?, 1 would aſk you this queſtion, 
Whether it aſſirms Prudania to be the true name of the land, 
or doth not rather upbraid their ignorance hs aſeribe that 
fle name to it? Tere too Lam nonpluſſed (ſays Llud) ; but 
this I am certain of, that here is the ſound of à Britiſh word; 
and the force of rhe Britiſh language doch appear, cven in th. 
very etymology thercof. For Privdania is as it were Prudcas 
nia. which is, in Britiſh, excellent beauty, from Prod, ſignity- 
ing beauty, and cam, white; the afperity of the word being 
ſomewhat mollified. But for that reaſon it ſhould be called 
Prudcamia, not Prudania ; which word the Bards do pro; 
nounce Pruda, in their country-ſpecch. I ſhall not here ſpeak, 
low trivial, deceitful, and * ridiculous, this inquiry 
0 2 
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after the original of words is. I paſs by Varro, and other 
learned men, who. have been often laughed at upon this, 
account. I omit alſo the whole Cratylus of Plato; wherein he 
is guilty of the ſame fault. I will only affirm this, that, be- 
fore impartial judges, a man may more eaſily prove, that the 
word Cambri is derived from Canis and Brutum, a dog and a 
brute, than you ſhall perſuade me, that Prudania comes from 
Prudcamia. For by this means you may derive quia/ibet & 
2 as you pleaſe. And, indeed, Llud himſelf ſhews, what 
ittle confidence he puts in his own proofs, when he calls in 
the Bards to his aid ; a race of men, I grant indeed, yery an- 
cient, but yet antiquity affirms they committed nothing to, 
writing. But of theſe I ſhall ſpeak more elſewhere. 

Let us now come to the laſt refuge of Llud. Cæſar, (ſays 
he), who firſt mentioned the name of this iſland in Latin, 
called it Britain; whoſe ſteps almoſt all Latin writers having 
trod in, did not change the faid name. Here Llud begins with 
a notorious miſtake, that Cæſar was the firſt of the Latins 
who called it by the name of Britain; for before ever Cæſar 
was born, Lucretius makes mention of Britain; and Ariſtotle, 
amongſt the Greeks, long before him; and Propertius, not long 
after Cæſar, when he ſaith, 


Cogor et in tabula pittos ediſcere mundes. 


Our force of art in maps the globe deſcries, 
Where painted nations meet our wond ring ge; 


ſhews thereby, that, in his age, the deſcription of the world 

in maps was wont te be faſtened to the walls of mens houſes, 

I would aſk yourſelf, Sir, Do you indeed think, that Cæſar, 

who was ſo well ſkilled in all forts of learning, did never ſee or . 
read a deſcription of the world? Or, can you be perſuaded, , 
that the iſland of Britain alone, the greateſt in the whole world, WM 
then fo famous both in the Latin and Greek monyments, was 
omitted in thoſe maps? or, do you believe, that Czfar, who . 
- was ſo inquiſitive to know the affairs of Britain, as, what men u 
did inhabit that country then, and before his time; what 2. 
nimals and plants did grow, or were bred therein ; what were 
the laws and cuſtoms of the country; do you, I ſay, believe, 
that he, who had been fo ſolicitous about thoſe things, 
would have neglected to ſet down the name of the whot 
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ifland ? or, that he, who, with ſo great faithfulneſs and. dili- 
gence, gave right names to the cities of the Gauls, would de- 
prive the Britons of their ancient glory? Upon the whole, I 
{ze no reaſon at all, why Llud ſhould think that the old name 
of the iſland was Prudania, (for he values himſelf much on 
the account of this title), unleſs words do alſo contract autho- 


L rity from the ruſt of a worm-caten paper. This is all I have 
; to ſay to Llud at preſent, who, by home-bred witneſſes, and 
t by his own dreams together, hath thought fit to oppoſe him- 
1 ſelf againſt the current verdict of all the learned men that 
- now are, or ever have been in the world. 8 
0 As for Sir Thomas Eliot, my taſſc will be eaſier with him. He, 
being induced not only by probable conjectures, but alſo by 
78 ſome authors, and thoſe not obſcure, thinks, that the iſland 
n, vas ſometimes called Prytaneia. He judged it not improbable, 
ig. chat an iſland abounding with plenty of all things, not only for 
th Wl the neceſſities, but even the very. ornaments of life, ſliould 
ns. e fo called. In this cafe, if we ſhould weigh the reaſon of 
ſar names, Sicily rather deſerves the title of Prytanete, and ſo do 
le, ſome other iſlands alſo; which go as far beyond Britain in the 
ng fruitfulneſs of ſoil, as they fall ſhort of it in the extent of ter- 


ntory. Beſides, in thoſe authors, by whoſe teſtimony the 
name Prytaneia is confirmed, it eaſily appears, that the ortho- 
graphy is vitiated. As for Stephanus, there is the higheſt incon- 
ſtancy in him. In the word Abion, he ſays, that that is the 
iſland of Brettain, following Martian therein, as he alleges. 
In the words Fuvernia and Fuverna, it is writ Prætanica. Elſe- 


where, ſays he, in thę ocean are the Brettiſh iſknds, whoſe 
"es. Wi inhabitants are called Brettains ; but that Martian and Ptolemy, 
* in theſe words, make P the firſt letter. If any one compare 


the places, without doubt he will find that the writing is cor- 
rupted, and that Stephanus himſcif was of opinion, that Bret. 
orld, I aa ought to be writ by B the firſt letter, and two TT, 
Eliot, I believe, was not ignorant of this, and therefore, being 
who N content to advertiſe his reader, as much as was needful, what 
ow things men, greedy of praiſe, will ſcrape together for the of+ 


at © ientation of their learning, he leaves the matter in diſpute en- 
were Wircly to his judgment. But Llud, that you may know his dif« 
Hee, polition more fully, of the three names of this large iſland, a 

fing proves that moſt which hath the feweſt afſertors, viz. Pruda, 
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nia; next to that he commends Prytaneia. But he rejects Bri- 
tannia, which name was now grow: famous throngh all nations, 
and celebrated both in Greek and Latin monuments, (as Pliny 
affirms), as corrupted in tract gf time, and fixed by Julius Czfar ; 
whom he falſely affirms (as hath been ſaid) to have firſt n:en- 
tioned the name of Britannia in Latin, and that he drew others 
with him into the ſame error. But I can prove the antiquity 
of the word Britannia, by many clear and ample teſtimonies, 
if that were the matter in diſpute ;- and that it was not corrupt- 
ed by Cæſar, but delivered down to us, pure from hand to 
hand, by our anceſtors; fave that the ancients were wont to 
write it with a double 7 T. (Brittania) : And therefore it was, 
as I ſuppoſe, that Lucretius made the firſt ſyllable of the word 
Britain long in verſe ; but now the Latins leave out one 7, 
which is ſtill retained in the word Britto. The Greeks, who 
write Brettania, come neareſt tothe pronunciation of the coun- 
try-ſpeech, which the Britons themſelves, and all their neigh- 
bours, do yet retain. For the neighbouring Ganls call alt Bri- 
tiſh women Brettæ; and Bretter, with them, is to ſpeak Bri. 
tiſh : and a promontory in Gaſcogne is commonly called Cape- 
Breton; and both ſorts of Scots, . e. both the Albians and 
the Hibernians, ſpeak ſo too; only with thisdifference, that they 
who dclipht in the German dialect, do ſometimes uſe the 
tranſpoſition of letters, and pronounce Berton for Breton. 
But Dionyſius Afer in that verſe, n 


"Quiarg xixuras NJuxgbs poc5" h Bgtravel, 


mentioning the Bretains to inhabit near the cold ſurges of the 
ocean, hath uſed a poetical licence in leaving one = ont of the 
word Berra, as he hath alfo done in the word Taue. 
for Tagad rue, by an eliſion of the letter e. Here the cor- 
ſent of ſo many nations, almoſt from their originals, both 2. 
mong themſelves, and with the ancients, as well Greeks ® 
Latins, will have greater weight with me, than all the hodgc- 
podge traſh of Llud, raked by him out of the dungbill, collec- 
tions good for nothing but to be laughed at, and to diſparage 
the collector; and though they have a confident patron, to 
urge them to give in A falſè teſtimony againſt antiquity, yet to 
make their awkward appearance they have not dared. Let hin 
ſhew; if ne can, what author ever wrote Prudania before Atb 
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ſtotle: let him turn and wind himſelf as he pleaſes, he will ne- 
ver be able to do it; ſceing, ſome ages after Ariſtotle, it is-cer- 
? tan, that the Bards committed nothing to writing. Away then 
Y with that (ſhall I ſay ?) vain-glorious, or may I not rather ſay 
, {:nſclz{s, boaſt of antiquiry, of which no argument, no foot- 
ſtep, no nor the leaſt print of any footſtep can be found? 
Amidſt this diverſity of opinions, and the various modes 
„and cuſtoms of ſpeech, Llud thinks it moſt adviſeable always 


to look to antiquity, and the country-manner of ſpeech, as 8 
F pole-{tar ; and, by that, to direct the whole courſe of his lan- 
— guage. For my part, I would not much diſſent from him, if 
ws that which was in ancient uſe, and therefore thought certain, 
, 


| could be always obſerved and kept. But there are ſeveral rea- 
ons why that cannot be done. ; a 
75 Firſt, Becauſe, in every language, it is very difficult to 
ho find out the original of words; and therefore it is more adviſe · 
able, in this caſe, to follow the cuſtom of the learned, than, 
by a yain and ridiculous labour, always to ſearch after origi- 
nals, as after the fountain of Nilus; eſpecially ſince the origi- 
nal of words depends not on the judgment of the wiſer ſort, but 
on the pleaſure of the vulgar ; who, for the mait part, are 
rude and unpoliſhed ; and therefore anxiouſly to inquire. after 
reaſon, is a piece, of. needleſs curioſity; and, if you ſhould 
ind it out, it would not be worth your labour. For, as in the 
generation of all other things, which either grow naturally of 
taemſclves, or elſe are invented by men for the uſe of life, 
the firſt embryc's are very imperfect, and come forth leſs ac- 
ceptable, not only for uſe, but even for ſight ; yet afterward, 
by culture, they ate improved, and are made amiable by good 
muagement : it is ſo in language, which, taking its firlt 
riſe from men rude and impolite, came forth harſh, rugged, and 
u1couth-; until, by uſc, it gradually put off its natural horror 
an] unpleaſantncls, becoming more gentle and ſweeter to the 
car, and more eaſily inſinuating itſelf into the minds of men. 
And therefore, in this caſe (if any) I think. ſomething is to 
be indulged to the cuſtom of men marepolitethanothess;-ard 
lat ſuch a pleaſure, ;which is neither uncomely nor angraceful, 
3 far aß it is not hurtful to mens manners, is not to be deſpiſed. 
But if any one i born under ſuch an ill. conſtellation, that be 
rather, aft:Cts the 1; | ins, Ci 

uit afl-cts the ſanguage of Cato and Egning,. than of Cicero 
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and Terence; and when corn is found out, yet had rather feed 


on maſt till, my vote is, Much good may it do him. But this 


our preſent diſpute is not concerning the purity and elegancy 
of the Latin tongue; for it does not come within the compaſs 
of it, to know how the Britons of former ages ſounded thcir 
letters or their words. My whole endeavour is, to ſhew how 
the Latins may learn the Britiſh, not how the Britiſh may learn 
the Latin pronunciation. For my part, I had rather be igno- 
rant of the gibberiſh of the old Britons, than forget that little 
of the Latin tongue, which I imbibed with great pains when 


I was a child. And J have no other reaſon for leſſening my 


diſguſt when I find the ancient Scottiſh language dying away by 
degrees, but this one conſideration, which 1 own is very plea- 
ſing to me, and it is this: That while we baniſh thoſe wild bar- 
barous ſounds, we borrow harmonious ones from the Latin, 
and ſubſtitute them in their room. And in this tranſmigrat ion 
of languages, if one muſt needs yield to another, good-now, 
of the two, let us paſs from ruſticity and barbariſm, to cul- 
ture and humanity ; and, by our choice and judgment, let us 
pat off that uncouthneſs which accrued to us by the infelicity 
of our birth. And if our pains and induſtry can avail any 
thing in this caſe, let us beſtow them all this way, viz. To 
poliſh, as much as we can, the Greek and Latin tongues, 
which the better part of the world hath publicly received ; 
and, if there be any ſoleciſms or flaws ſticking thereto, fron 


the contagion of barbarous languages, let us do what we can to 


purge them away. | | 
ſides, this over-anxious diligence about foreign names, 
eſpecially in transferring them into another language, can never 
be obſeryed, neither is it expedient that it ſhould : for what 
language is there, which hath not ſome letters and ſound, 
which cannot fully be expreſſed by the characters of another 
tongue ? What nation, beſides the German, can pronounce 
the letter Y; Who can give that ſound to the letters 
D. G. P. F. A. and Z. in Latin, which the Spaniards, the Bri- 
tons, and part of the Scots, do? | 

(- Becauſe of this abſurdity of found, as I ſuppoſe, it is, that 
Pliny, waning up the cities of Spain, denics, that ſome d 
them can be well pronounced in the Latin tongue. Some he 
calls ignoble, and of | barbarous appellation ; others, he fay5 
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cannot be ſo much as named without grating the ear. What, 
I beſeech you, would Llud do in this caſe, if he were to write 
the hiſtory of Britain in Latin? With all his ſtock of ruſty 
barbariſm, I believe, he would ſcarce know how to pronounce 
the genuine names of the Britons. For ſeeing he vexes him- 
ſelf ſo much how he ſhould write Llud, either Lhayd, or Llud, 
or elſe bare Ludd, none of which can be written, pronounced, 
or heard amongſt Latiniſts without regret : if he retains che 
true found, he will make, not a Latin, but a femi-barbarous . 
oration : but if he bend foreign words to the ſound of the 
Latin, he will commit as great a treſpaſs, as Cæſar is faid to 
have done in the word Britannus. What then ſhall we do to 
pleaſe ſo captious and ſo moroſe a perſon .as Llud ? Shall we 
call the iſland Prudamia, rather than Britannia? Llud him- 
ſelf, who is fo ſevere a cenſor of others, will not exact this 
of us; he will permit it to be called Prudania, from Pruda. 
But if any one dare to pronounce and call it Britannia or Bret- 
tania, he' Il lay about him, and accuſe him preſently of violating 
ſacred antiquity, of corrupting and contaminating the ancient 
and ſincere language; and of turning it into an efleminate and 
ſoft pronunciation, from a robuſt and maſculine found. What 
ſhall we do in this caſe ? May we not take leave to brighten 
ſome expreſſions, and reſcue them from the gloom of anti- 
quity by changing their air? Or, if we muſt not change, yet, 
pray, may we not poliſh ſome rough words, and ſoften them a 
little from their harſhneſs and barbarity, that at leaſt they may 
lound like the ſpeech of men? We ſee our anceſtors have 
done this in the words Morini, Morauaruſa, and Armorici x 
ſo that if we cannot make thoſe words free of old Rome, yet 
at leaſt we may imitate the garb and ſimilitude of the Latin in 
them. But 1 ſee, Llud will not allow us that liberty. He 
calls us back to the auguſt antiquity of the Prudany's, and for- 
bids us to depart in the leaſt from the Bards and Graybeards: 
But the ancient Greeks and Latins were never fo ſtrait-laced 2 
tor when the ſtiffneſs of their ancient ſpeech began a little to 
remit, there was none among them who had rather pronounce 
Famul and Volup, than the words which were ſubſtituted in 
their rooms; and they uſed a very great liberty in tranſlating La- 
tin words from Greek, and Greek from Latin. Who ever 
bla _ = Latins, for turning Polydeuces into Pollux, Heracies 
OL. I. 
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into Hercules, Aſclepios into Æſculapius? Or, who hath repro- 
ved the Greeks for calling Catulus, Catlus; and Remus, Romus? 
Nay, what did the Greeks do, in tranſlating barbarous words 
into their own language? Did they ever make any ſcruple to 
turn al, a Punic termination, into as, in the end of words? 
It a man pronounce Anunibas for Annibal, muſt he (forſooth) pre- 
ſently tread under foot the majeſty of all hiſtory? Mult he be 
ſaid to corrupt the truth, or to do a notorious injury to the Pu- 
nic language? See how the ſtudy of humanity and politeneſs, 
which was eminent amongſt the ancient Saxons, and the Dancs, 
who palled over later into Britain,  diflers from Llud's uncouth 
and ſlovenly affectations. They being rude and ignorant of all 
learning, when they came to men that uſed a barbarous and 
broken kind of language, were ſo far from ſuffering themſelves 
to be infected with their ſoleciſms ; that, on the contrary, 
when they had once taſted of the ſweetneſs of the Latin 
tongue, they pared away much of the roughneſs which they 
brought upon it: they rendered ſome harſh words fo ſmooth, 
as to make them leſs offenſive to the ear; ſuch as are Oxonia 
and Roffa, for Oxonfordia and Raufcheſtria, and many others, 
which Llud himſelf does not pretend to contradict. And he 
allows himſelf the ſame liberty in many other words, though he 
is ſo fevers and ſo. obſtinate a critic in this one word Bri- 
tannia. But now he ttifly. oppoſes the ancient cuſtom of all 
nations, for a new, obſcure, and uncertain word: leſt for- 
ſooth the royal name of Z/ud, deſcended from old Brennus, and 
kept as a Palladium to this very day, ſhould be buried in ob- 
livion. To prevent which, Llud manages a conteſt againſt 
the general conſent of mankind, the antiquity of time, and 
even againſt truth itſelf. 

There is yet alſo. another obſervation to be made upon the 
word Britannia, that foreign writers make it the name of the 
whol: iſland; but the Britons and Engliſh, who have written the 
Britiſh hiſtory, ſometimes agree with foreign writers, in thcir 
appellation of it; and ſometimes they call only that part of the 
iſland Britain which was a Roman province; and that varioul- 
ly too, as the event of war changed the borders; for fome- 
times they made the wall of Adrian, ſometimes that of Scverus, 
the limits of their empire: the reſt, which were without thoſe 
walls, they ſometimes termed barbarous, ſometimes outlandiſh 
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ople. Bede, in the beginning of his firſt book, writes thus: 
Wherefore the Pifts, coming into Britain, 'began to inhabit the 
north part of the iſland ;, for the Britons inhabited the ſouth. 
He ſays alſo, chap. 34. Aidan was king of the Scots, who in- 
habit Britain. . And lib. 4. chap. 4. writing of the return of 
Colman out of England into Scotland, he fays, In the mean time 
Colman, who *was of Scotland, leaving Britain: and elſewhere, 
Then they began for many days, to come from the country of Scot- 
land into Britain. And farther, Ofwald was flain near the wall 
that the Romans had built from ſea to ſea, to defend Britain, and. 
to repel the aſſaults of the barbarians. The ſame form of ſpeech 
is found in the ſame author, lib. 2. chap. 9. Claudian doth 
not ſeem to be ignorant of this manner of ſpeech, peculiar 
to the Britons, when he writes, that the — legion, 
which curbed the fierce Scot, lay between the Britons, i. e. op- 
poſite to the Scots, that it might cover the Britons from their 
fury, in the fartheſt part of England, and borders of Scotland. 
William of Malmſbury, and Geoffry of Monmouth, none of the 
obſcureſt writers of Britiſh affairs, do often uſe this kind 
of ſpecch, in whom a man may eaſily take notice, that that 
only is called Hritain, which is contained within the wall of - 
Severas. Though this matter = clear in theſe writers, that 
no man can de ignorant of it; yet it hath produced great miſ- 
takes amongſt the writers of the next age, what ſome have af- 
firmed in their works, i. e. That AJured, Athelſtan, and ſome 
other of the Saxon kings, did ſometimes reign over the whole 
land ; when yet, it is clear, they never paſſed beyond the wall 
of Severus, For when they read, that they held the empire 
of all Britain, they preſently thought, that they were maſters 
of the iſland, and had it wholly in their own hands. | 

We may obſcrve the ſame likewiſe from the conſtant way 


of uſing thoſe names Britannms and Britto ; for all che old Greek 


and Lat writers call the whole ifland Britamia, and all its 
inhabitants Britains, without making ny diſtinction. The 
iſt, that J know, of the Romans, who called them Brittons- 
was Martial, in that verſe, 4 Ms 


Quam veteres bracchæ Brittonis pauperis. 
The old trouſes of Britain poor. 
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' + The vulgar commonly call the inhabitants of the Gallie 
peninſule, Britions, though Gregory * Turonenſis always calls 
it Britain, and its inhabitants Britains. The Romans do con- 
ſtantly call their provincials Britains, though their provincials 
themſelves like the name of Brittons beſt. Both names 
have one radi x and one original, viz. Britannia; and as they 
both fpring from one and the ſelf- ſame root, ſo they both 
ſignify one and the felt-ſame thing. And that the verſes 
of Aufonins the poet do plainly ſhew. 


Silvius ille Bonus, qui carmina noſtra laceſſit, 
Noſtra magis meruit diſticha Britto Bonus. 

Silvius hic Bonus eſt. Quis Silvius? Iſte Britannus. 
Aut Britto hic non eſt Siluius, aut malus eſt. 


Silvius iſte bonus fertur, ferturque Britannus + 
Quis credat civem degeneraſſe bonum | 5 


Nemo bonus Britto eſt. Si ſimplex Silvius eſſe 
Incipiat, ſimplex definet eſſe Bonus. 


Silvius hic Bonus eſt : ſed Britto eſt Silvius idem. 
Simplicior res eſt, credite, Britto malus. 


Silvi, Britto, Bonus, quamvis homo non bonus eſſe 
Ferris : mec ſe quit jungere Þ Britto bono. 


They who contend, that the Britons were a colony of the 
Gauls, do ſay, that Hercules begat a ſon on Celto, a Gallic 
virgin, called Br. tannus, from whom the nation of the Bri- 


-* Biſhop of Tours. | 

+ This epigram was made by the poet againſt one Silvius, ſurnamed 
Bonus, of Little Britain in France, againſt whom he had a pique, (and, it 
ſeems, againſt the whole nation of the Britains for his ſake). He takes 
an occaſion to jeer him from the ambiguity of his ſurname Bonus, which 
ſignifies alſo good in Latin, and (by the figure Antiphrafis) evil, as here 
ſometimes it is taken. This author makes it a dodecaſtich; whereas later 
interpreters have divided it into ſix diſtichs, (but all of one ſubject), ac- 
cording to the poet's mind, expreſſed in the firſt of them. They are not 
here quoted for the ſarcaſms contained therein, (and therefore are not 
here tranſlated), but only to ſhew, that, in this poet's time, who lived 
under Gratian the Emperor, about anno Chriſti 390, Britte and Britanrus 
were terms ſynonymous. | 

t The printed books read Hritto et home, which is ſcarce ſenſe ; and 
therefore Vinetus hath amended it, Britto bone. 
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nie tons had their original. Pliny placeth this nation near to the 
alls Morini, the Atrebates, and the Geſſoriaci. Neither are there 
on- wanting ſome Greek grammarians to confirm it, as Suidas, 
:als MW and he who wrote the book called Etymologicum Magnum. 
nes C. Julius Cæſar, and C. Cornelius Tacitus, ſeem to have been of 
ey IM the fame opinion; and ſo do other Latin writers alſo, not un- 
oth bearned, yer not ſo famous as thoſe two. Beſides, the religion, 
ſos WM fpecch, inſtitutions, and manners of ſome nations inhabir- 
ing near the Gallic ſea, do evince the ſame thing ; from whence 
the Britons were, in my opinion, tranſplanted by whole colo- 
nics,, and the Morini by little and little quite extinguiſhed. 
The word Morinus ſeems to draw its etymology from Mere, 
which, in the old Gallic tongue, ſignifies the ſea. Venta, call- 
ed in old Latin, Venta Belgarum, (becauſe inhabited by the 
Gallo-Belgz), i. e. Wincheſter; and {cenum derived from 
Tcium : theſe names make it very probable, that their colonies 
tranſported with them into a foreign ſoil their own country- 
terms in the place of a ſurname ; and at their very entrance, 
meeting with the Britons, whom they #cknowledged to be 
their offspring, they brought them home, and did, as it were, 
maintain them at their own houſes. For Morinus, amonglit 
the old Gauls, ſignifies Marinus ; and Moremaruſa, Mare 
Mortuum : though Goropius hath. almoſt ſtolen from us theſe 
two laſt names, whilſt he is ſtudious to extol his Aduatici be- 
yond meaſure. . Neither can the Aremoricj, or Armorici, de- 
he ny chat they are of our ſtock ; for we have ample and clear 
teſtimonies, both old and new, as pledges thereof; becauſe 
Bri. A., or Are, is an old Gallic prepoſition, which ſignifies at 
or upon; as if we ſhould ſay, at or pon the ſea, i. e. maritime, 
And Moremaruſa is derived from More, i. e. Mare, the ſea; 
med WF the laſt ſyllable being long, after the'manner of a Greek parti- 
ciple. As for Aremorica or Armorica, (he that cannot know 
dich them at firſt hearing, mult be wholly ignorant of the old Gal. 
here WI lic tongue), they alſo ſignify maritime; and fo Strabo inter- 
later prets them, who in Greek always renders them Apoceanite. 
Cæſar writes thus of the Armorics, lib. 5. That great for- 
not ces of the Cauls, out of the cities called Armorice, were pather- 
ved e! together o oppoſe him. And lib. 7. Out of all the cities near the 
ocean, which, according to their cuſtom, are called Armoricæ. 
And lib, 8. Aud the other cities ſituated in the extreme parts 
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of France, ntar the ſea, called 'Armorice. As often as Cæſar 
makes mention of theſe cities, he always adds, Which are /o 
called; but he ſo adds it, that it rather ſeems an epither, or 
furname of a place, than its proper name. Neither is that 
found to be the name of a city in any other authentic writer 
yet that word is ſpread far and near in that coaſt, viz. from Spain 
to the Rhine; and amongſt all writers, I find Pliny alone ſeems 


not to underſtand: the force of the word ; for he thinks that 


all Gaſcogne was ſometimes ſo called. But enough of it at pre-. 
ſent; more may be ſaid of the Gallic tongue hereafter. 

The moſt ancient name of the iſland is thought to have 
been Albion; or, as Ariſtotle, or rather Theophraſtus in the 
book intitle d, de mundo, writes it Albium. But that name 
is rather taken out of books, than uſed in common ſpeech ; 
unleſs amongſt the old Scots, who, as yet, call themſelves AE 
binich, and their country Albin. Many think, that this name 
was given to 'it, from the white rocks which firſt appear to 
mariners, as they fail from France. But it ſeems very abfurd 
to me, to fetch the original of a Britiſh name from the 
Latin, there being then fo little commerce between ſtrange 
nations. Others are of opinion, that this hame was given by 
Albion the ſon of Neptune, whom they feign to have been 
ſometime king of Britain: A bold fiction, and having no 
ground from antiquity to ſupport it; yet ſome are not a- 
Jhamed to give Albion this kingdom, upon fo weak a 
foundation as that of a ſimilitude in names. For | ſee no 
o her foundation in hiſtory, which might occaſion this fable. 
Amongſt the Greeks, it is true, Diodorus Siculus and Strabo 
have made mention of Albion and Bergion; of the Latins, 
Cato, Hyginus, and Mela; from whom we may gather, that 
Albion and Bergion, the ſons of Neptune, being Ligurians, 
infeſted the highways with robberies, which lead from the 
country of the Albici. into Italy. Theſe men, when Hercules, 
after he had conquered Geryon, was returning out of Spain, 
fought to rob him of his prey, and maintained fo ſharp 4 
fight with him, that he, almoſt deſpairing of victory, (as old 
ſtory ſays), was forced to implore the aid of Jupiter, who 
{ent down a ſhower of ſtones to rclieve his ſon; and that 
the field of ſtones remained to poſterity as a teftimony 
of that fight. I will not deny, but that both the iſland, 
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and the robber too, took theig name from Album. But this 
I ſay, that Album was a comme name — many na- 
tions, and that it ſignified with them, not colour, but 
height too. And Feſtus Pompeius affirms, that what the 
Latins call Alba, the Sabines call Apa; from whence the 
Alps had their name, becauſe they are white with continual 
ſnow. For my part, as I aſſent concerning the one, that 
Album and Alpum were ſynonymous amongſt the ancients, 
and I have the. authority not of Feſtus only, but of Straba 
alſo, to ſupport my opinion; ſo I alſo judge, -the Alps were fo 
called, rather from their height than their whiteneſs. My 
reaſons are, firſt, becauſe Aba is the name of many cities in 
Italy, France, and Spain, which are all ſituated on hills, or near 
them : and beſides, becauſe Strabo acknowledges, that theſe 
names, Alba, Apa, Alpia, Albioma, Albici, without any dif- 
terence, are derived from the ſame root, in the ſignification 
ot height; and therefore he ſhews, that they are molt uſed, 
where the Alps begin to grow high. Hence, in Liguria, 
there is Albingaunum, and Albium Intimetium ; and among 
the Iapodes there is Albium, an exceeding high cliff, where 
the Alps do end. There ate other places, which may ſeem 
to be ſo named from their height. . In Italy there is the river 
Albula, riſing in the mountains of Etruria, and the waters 
called Abulæ, flowing down from the Tibertine mountains. 
In Gallia Narbonenſis there are the Albici, a mountainous 
people. In Germany there is the river Albis zriſing from 
the mountains of Bohemia. In Aſia, ' the river Albanus 
tows down from Mount Caucaſus, and the Albanians dwell 
about the ſame mountain. By which inſtances I think we 
may conclude, that Album is not a word of one, but many 
nations; and in all the places which I have named, their 
height is always one and the ſame ;. but their whiteneſs hap- 
pens but for ſome few months in the year, and in ſome of 
them not at all. The names of the Ligurian giants. do alſo 
confirm this conjecture, Albion; and Bergion, both of them, 
3 I judge, being named from their tallneſs. What the 
ancients thought of the word Albwn, I have faid enough, 
That- the Germans call high, Berg, is too well known ta 
want explanation: and there is a place in Pliny that ſhews, 
© was ancigntly uſed in the fame-lepſe.,amongit the Gauly, 
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it is in his third book, which I am of opinion muſt be thus 
read; Whence Cato affirms the Bergomates to have 
had their original, they diſcovering themſelves by their 
&© names to be ſituated more highly, than happily.“ There. 
fore Albion and Bergion were men, it ſeems, far taller than 
their neighbours, who, in confidence of their ſtrength, did com- 
mit robberies in thoſe coaſts of Liguria, whom Hercules, tra- 
velling that way, ſubdued by force of arms. But none of 
the ancients ever affirmed, that they reigned in Britain ; and 
the then {tare of the Gallic affairs makes it very improbable, 
that it ſhould be ſo ; and it is likely, that the itate of Britain 
was not much more quiet; in which land the great Albion 
left a famons kingdom, that he might play the robber at 
home. Now, as I do not much differ trom their opinion, who 
aſſert, that Albion was ſo called from Album; ſo I think the 
occaſion of the name was not from the colour, but ſrom the 
height of the mountains. They who impoſed that name were, 
I believe, ſomething inclined thereunto by comparing England 
with Ireland, there being but a narrow ſea between them: 
for they ſeeing one ſhore to be altogether mountainous, and 
the other depreſſed, level, and ſpread into champaign or open 
fields, they called the firſt, Albion, from its height. But 
whether they gave any name to the ſecond, from its low 
ſituation, the length of time, and the negligence of the in- 
habitants in recording ancient affairs, hath made uncertain. 
Beſides, this alſo adds ſtrength to my opinion, that the name 
of the iſland, derived from Album, whether Albion, or 
Albium, remains in Scotland to this very day, as in its native 
ſoil; neither could it ever be extirpated there, notwithſtand- 
ing ſo many changes of inhabitants, kingdoms, languages, 
and the viciſſitude of other things. Theſe things ſeeni true, 
or at leaſt probable to me; yet if any man can inform me 
better, 1 will eaſily be of his opinion. 2 

Hitherto of the ancient names of the ifland. The next 
thing 1s, to explain the ſituation of the countries. The Eng- 
liſh writers have plainly and clearly enough deſcribed their 
own ſeveral counties: but Hector Boetius, in his deſcription 
of Scotland, hath delivered ſome things not ſo true, and he 
hath drawn others into miſtakes, whilſt he was over-credulous 
of thoſe to whom he committed the inquiry- after matters, 
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ſhall briefly touch at thoſe things which I am aſſured of; and 
thole which ſeem obſcure and lefs true, I will correct as well 
as I can. 

England, as far as concerns our preſent purpoſe, is moſt 
conveniently divided by four rivers, two running into the 
Iriſh ſea; viz; Dee and Severn z and two into the German 
ſea, i. e. Thames and Humber. Between Dee and Severn 
lies Wales, being diſtinguiſhed ints three ſeveral regions. Be- 
tween Severn. and Thames, lies all chat part of England 
which is oppolite to France: The countries jacent be- 
tween Thames and Humber; make the third part; and the 
countries reaching from Humber and Dee to Scutland, make 
up the fourth. | 

But Scotland is divided from -Erigland, firſt, by the river 
Tweed; then, by the high mountain Cheviot; and where 
the mountain fails, then by a wall or trench newly made, and 
afterwards by the tivers Eſk and Solway. Within thoſe 
bounds; from the Scottiſh ſea to the Iriſh, the counties lie in 
this order, Firſt; March, in which the Engliſh do now poſ- 
{cs Berwick, fituated on the left fide of the Tweed; On the 
eaſt it is bounded with the frith of Forth; on the ſouth with 
England. On the weſt, on both ſides the river Tweed, 
lies Teviotdale, taking its name from the tiver Teviot! it. 
5 divided from England by the Cheviot hills: After this 
le three counties not very great, Liddiſdale, Ewſdale, and 
Eſkdale, being ſo called of three tivers which have an af- 
finity in the ſound, viz: Liddel, Ewe, and Eſt. The laſt is 
Annandale; taking its name from the river Amand, which 
divides it almoſt in the middle, and, near to Solway; runs in- 
to the Irith ſea, | | 

Now to return again to Forth: On the eaſt it is bound- 
ed by Lothian: Cockburn's Path and Lamormoor hills di- 
vide it from March. Then, bending a little to the welt, - 
it touches Lauderdale and Tweeddale; the one ſo called from 
the town Lander; the other from the river Tweed, dividing 
it in the middle. Liddiſdale, Nithſdale, and Clydeſdale, de 
border on Tweddalce on the ſouth and weſt. The river Nith 
gives name to Nithſdale, running through it into the Irith 
ze Lothian was ſo named from Lothus, king of the Pifts:- 
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On the north-caſt it is bounded with the Forth, or Scottiſh 
{ea, and it looks towards Clydeſdale on the ſouth-weſt. This 
country does far excel all the reit, in the civility of its inha- 
bitants, and in plenty of all things for the uſe of lite. It is water-» 
ed with five rivers, Tine, both the Eſks, (which, before they fall 
into the ſea, join in one channel), Leith, and Almond. Theſe 
rivers, ariſing partly from the Lamormoor-hills, and partly 
from Pentland-hills, diſgorge themſclves into the frith of 
Forth. Lothian contains thefe towns, Dunbar, Hadington, 
Dalxeith, Edinburgh, Leith, and Linlithgow. More to tlie 
welt hes Clydeſdale on both ſides the river Clyde; which, by 
reaſon of its length, is divided into two ſheriflwicks. In 
the uppermoſt of them there is an hill, not very high, yet 
out of it rivers run into three divers ſeas, Tweed into the 
Scottiſh, Annand into the Iriſh, and Clyde into the Deuca- 
ledonian ſcas. The moſt eminent cities in it, are Lanark 
and Glaſgow. Kyle on the ſouth-weſt is adjoining to it; beyond 
Kyle is Galloway. It is ſeparated from Nithſdale by the river 
Ciyde, bending almoſt wholly to the ſouth; and that re- 
maining part of Scotland is alſo covered by its ſhore. 

It is all more-fruittul in cattle than corn; it hath theſe ri- 
vers running into the Iriſh ſea, Ure or Ore, Dee, Kenn, Cree, 
and Luſs. It hath ſcarce any great mountains, but only ſome 
ſmall hills in it; between which, the water, ſtagnant in the 
valleys, makes abundance of lakes, by which, in the firſt 
ſhowers after the autumnal æquinox, the rivers are increaſed, 
which bring down an incredible quantity of eels, which the 
inhabitants take in weels made of ofier-twigs, and, falting 
them, get no ſmall profit thereby. The boundary of that 
{id2 is the Mule of Galloway, under which, in the mouth oi 
the river Lufs, is a bay, which Ptolemy calls Rerigonins. 
The bay commonly called Zoch-Ryan, and, by Ptolemy, Vi. 
dogara, flows into it on the other fide from the frith 0 
Clyde. The land running betwixt thoſe bays, the inhabitants 
do call Rips, i. e. the edge of Galloway: they allo cal 
Novantum, the Mule, 7. e. the beak, or jaw. But the who 
country is called Galloway; for Gallovid, in old Scottiii, 
ſignifies a Gaul. | 

Below Loch-Ryan, on the back-ſide af Galloway, there lis 
Carrick bailiery, gently declining to the frith of Clyd:: 
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Two rivers paſs through it, Stinſiar and Girvan, both of 
them having many pleaſant villages on their banks. Between 


ha- the rivers there are ſome ſmall hills, fruitful for paſture, and 
<r- WF not unfit for corn. It is all not only ſelt- ſufficient with land 
fall 


and fea commodities, but it allo ſupplies its neighbours with 
many neceſſaries. The river Down ſeparates it from Kyle, 


ily which ariſeth from a lake of the lame name, wherein Is an 

Ot iſland with a ſmall caſtle. Kyle follows next, bordering 
ON, upon Galloway on the ſouth, and on the north-eaſt on 
tlie 


Cydeſdale; on the welt it is ſeparated from Cuningham by 


by the river Irving; the river Air divides it in the middle. 
In Near it is ſituated Air, a town of great trade: the country 
yet in general abounds more with valiant men, than with corn 
the or cattle ; for the ſoil is poor and ſandy, and that ſharpens 
Uca- the induſtry of the inhabitants; and their parſimony contirms 
1ark Wl the ſtrength both of their bodies and minds. After Air, Cu- 
ond ningham runs on the north, and doth as it were juſtle out 
1ver and ſtreighten the Clyde, and brings it into the compaſs but 
 IC- ef a moderate river. The name of the country is Daniſh, 
: and, in that language, ſignifies The king's houſe J which is an 
rr 2rgument, that the Danes did ſometimes poſleſs it. Next is 
zes, ¶ Renirew, ſituated at the eaſtern part thereof; ſo called from a 
(ome Wl little town, wherein they were wont to cclebrate their 
1 the BY conventions ; it is commonly called the barony of Rentrew. 
firit Wi Two rivers, both of them called Carth, divide it in the midit. 
ale, WW After the baro ny of Renfrew, Clydeſdale is ſtretched out on 
the both ſides of the river Clyde, and, in regard of its largeneſs, 
Iting BY is divided into many juriſdictions. It pours out many famous 
that Invers, on the left hand, Even and Douglas, which run into 
h i Clyde; and on the right, another river called Even, which di- 
01145 WF vides Lothian- from Stirlingſhire. Theſe two currents take 
„Vi. the common appellation of rivers, inſtead of a proper name ; 
th as, in Wales, the river called Auen doth, in a diverſe dialect. 
rant' BY The river Even or Avon, ſeparates the county of Stirling. 
> cal WY on the ſouth from Lothian ; on the caſt the frith of Forth, 
hob WY until at laſt, being lefſened, it is reduced to the proper ſize 
ti of a paſſable river, and admits of a bridge near Stirling. 
There is but one memorable river which divides this country, 
re lis called Carron water, near which there are ſome anEcnt mo- 
yd numents. On the left hand of Carron, there are two fel 
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hills or barrows, made of earth by man's hand, (as the thing 
itſelf ſhews), commonly called Duni pacis, i. e. emblems of 
reconciliation. But about two miles lower, on the ſame river, 
there is a round edifice made without any lime, but ſo form- 
ed with ſharp ſtones, that part of the upper 1tone is, as it 
were, mortiſed into the lower; ſo that the whole work, 
mutually conjoined, ſuſtains it{clf with the weight of the 
ones, from top to bottom, growing narrower and narrow- 
er by degrees. The top ot it is open. The common people 
have ſeveral fancies, according to their divers humours, con- 
cerning the uſe and author of this ſtructure. For my part, 1 
once conjectured, that it was a temple of the god Terminus; 
which, they ſay, was wont to be built round and open at top: and 
the Duni pacis near adjoining, ſeemed ſomewhat to ſtrengthen 
my conjecture, as if a peace had been made there, of which 
theſe hills are a monument, becauſe there the Romans termi- 
nated the bounds of their juriſdiction and empire: neither 
could any thing have altered my opinion, unleſs I had been 
informed by creditable perſons, that, in a certain iſland, 
there are many edifices in other reſpects like the ſtructure 
Which I have ſpoken of, but that they are greater, and not 
ſo compact. There are alſp two chapels in Roſs of the like 
thape. * Theſe things made me ſuſpend my opinion, and to 
judge that theſe were monuments or trophies of ſome famous 
deeds, placed, as it were, at the fag-end of the would, thx 
they might be preſerved from the injury and fury of enemies, 
But whether theſe were trophies, or (is fome think) ſepub 
chres of famous men, I believe they were monuments conſe: 
crated to be perpetuated to poſterity, but built by rude and 
unſkilful workmen, after the ſimilitude of the chapel. erected 
at Carron. On the right fide of Carron, the ground is ge- 
nerally plain and level, only there is a little hill in it, almoſt 
in the mid-ſpace between the Duni pacis and the chapel; and 
juſt there, at the bending of the angle, ſome remains of u 
ancient city appcar to this yery day. But the foundation d 
the walls, and the deſcription of the ſtreets, partly by realon 
of countrymens ploughing up the ground, and partly by pluck 
ing out the ſquare ſtones to build ſome rich mens houſe 
thereabours, are quite blended and confuſed. Engliſh Bede 
Expreſsly calls this place Guide, and places it in the yery as 
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gle of the wall of Severus. Beſides him m 
man writers make mention of this wall; a mo 
ſteps thereof do yer appear, and many ftones are dug out 
with inſcriptions containing either a gratulation of faf and 
victory received by the centurions and tribunes of the Ro- 
mans, or elſe ſome funeral epitaphs ingraven therein. And 
ſceing the wall of Severus is ſeldom leſs diſtant than 100 
miles from Adrian's, the older of the two, (as the remains of 
both do ſhew), Engliſh writers betray their great ignorance 
either in not underſtanding the Latins, wl io have delivered 
theſe things down to us; or elſe their careleſſneſs, who have 
tranſlated that fo confuſedly, which is ſo plain in the original 
low ever it be, the thing is worthy, if not of a ſharp re 10. 
henſion, yet of a light admonition at leaſt; eſpeciall — b 
the monuments lately ſpoken of, and by Bede”s ngliſh bi | 
ſtory too, it plainly appears, that once the boundary betwixt 
the Britons and the Scots was there. Thoſe who fanc 
Maldon to be ſituated here, are the ſame men who affirm = 
* 2 or ſtructure we ſpoke of, was the temple of Claus 
* | far ; but they are hugely miſtaken in both, ſceing 
aldon, a colony of the Romans, is above 300 miles diſtant 
from that place, if we may believe Ptolemy, and the Itinera | 
ot Antoninus. Cornelius Tacitus doth plainly confute this 
their miſtake, as in all his other narrations, ſo eſpecially when 
he fays, that the Romans having loſt Maldon fled to the 
temple of Claudius Cæſar for ſafety. But that ſtructi 
whether it were a chapel or temple of Terminus, or elſe a — 
nument of ſome other thing, having no doors, nor ſign of 4 
NY, and being open alſo at top, from the caſting in of ton 
can ſcarce; contain, much leis ſhelter, ten ſoldiers. Pa 
over, about forty years after the expedition of Claudius Czfar 
into Britain, Julius Agricola was the firſt of the Roman 
mg who penetrated with his army into thoſe parts: he 
N &, Adrian alſo, fifty ycars after Agricola, ſettled the 
* of the Roman province, between the rivers Tine and 
"4 by making a wall, of which divers footſteps in many 
Places do yet remain. But Septimius Severus, about tha 
car of our Lord 210, entering into Britain, built a wall 100 
miles beyond the limits made by Adrian, from the frith of 


ery e to the conflux of Foxth and Aven, of which wany 
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clear and evident tokens yet remain. Beſides, we never read 
in ancient writings, that the chief ſeat of the Pits was at Mal- 
don, but at Abernethy; there was their royal, and alſo cpi- 
ſcopal ſeat, which was afrerwards tranſlated to St Andrew's, 
And if it be demanded, what moved the Romans to draw a 
colony thither, and how they maintained it in a foil ſo bar- 
ren, and at that time woody, uncultivated, and obnoxious 
to the daily injuries of the fierceſt of their enemies; 1 ſuppoſe, 
they will anſwer, (for I ſee not what elſe they can ſay), that 
it was ſupplied from the ſea, for then ſhips came up to the 
very gates of the city; though againſt the ſtream of Carron 
water. If that were true, then the grounds lying on both 
ſides the Forth muſt needs be overwhelmed with the inunda- 
tions of the ocean, and muſt therefore be barren, which a- 
lone, in that tract, ought to have born corn. But this is 
yet a more difficult queſtion; that ſeeing the ſca-water did 
run on both ſides the Forth, why the Romans did not there 
make their boundary-wall, rather than unneceſſarily carry it 
many miles farther ! 

ond the county of Stirling lies Lennox, divided from 
the barony of Renfrew by Clyde, and from the county of 
Glaſgow by the river Kelvin; from the county of Stirling by 
mountains, and from the ſtewartry of Monteith by the Forth; 
at length it is terminated in the mountain Grampius, or Granz- 
ben, at the foot of which, through an hollow vallcy, 
Loch-Lomond ſpreads itſelf, which is twenty-four mile 
long, and cight broad ; it contains above twenty-four 
iſlands ; beſides a multitude of other fiſhes, it hath ſome WF” 
of a peculiar kind, very pleaſant to cat; they call them Wi.” 
Pollacks, At length, breaking out towards the foutl, 1 
it pours out the river Leven, giving name to the who Wl © 
country, and near the caſtle of Dumbarton, and a town 
of the ſame name, falls into Clyde. The farthermoſt hilb 
of Mount Grampins do heighten the extreme parts d 
Lennox, being divided by a finall bay of the fea, called ws 
Loch-Ger, from its ſhortneſs. Beyond that, there is 
bay much larger, called Loch-Long, from the river Long, 
falling into it; that is the boundary between Lennox and 
Cowall. Cowall itſelf, Argyle, and Knapdale, are divide! 
into many parts, by reaſon of ſeveral narrow bays of tt 
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ſea running down into them, from the frith of Clyde. 
There is one bay, or loch, more eminent than the reſt, 
among them, called Loch-#in, obtaining its name from 
the river Fin, which it receives into it; it is above ſix- 
ty miles in length. There is alſo in Knapdale a loch call- 
ed Loch- Awe, in which there is a ſmall iſland, and a 
caſtle that is fortihed. The river Awe, or Owe, iffues out 
from that loch, which is the only river in that coun- 
try that empties itſelf into the caledonian fea. | 

Beyond Knapdale, to the ſouth-weſt, there runs out Kin- 
tyre, i. e. the head of the country; it ſtands over-a- 
gunſt Ireland, from which it is divided but by a narrow 
ſa: it is not ſo broad as it is long; and it is joined to Knap- 
dale by ſo narrow an iſthmus, or neck of land, that it 
is ſcarce a mile over: and that ſpace too is nothing but 
qa, fo plain and level, that ſometimes ſeamen, to make 
their voyages ſhorter, do hale their ſmall veſſels, called 


ph Birlings, over it, from one ſide of Loch-Tarbet to the 
other. 
* Lorn touches Knapdale; it borders immediately on Ar- 


F ole, and reaches as far as the country of Aber, com- 
| monly called Lochaber : it is a plain country, and not 
1. WW fruitful ; where the mountain Grampius is lowered, and 
" {WI orc paſſable ; that country is called Braid-Albin, which 
(„s much as to fay, The higheſt part of Scotland; and 
ifs obere the loftieſt pic, or top of all is, that is called 
or Dun-Albin, i. e. The back of Scotland, and not with- 
me out cauſe ; for from that back, there run down rivers 
\em into both ſeas, ſome into the north or German, others 
into the fourth or Deucaledonian ſea, For from Lock- 
vole Len it pours out the river Earn, towards the ſouth-eaſt, 
which. falls into the river Tay, about three miles below 


ww Perth, From this river, the country called in highland, 
od Scots language, Stratbearn, takes its name, be- 


ug ſituated on both ſides of its banks. For the high- 
znders uſe to call a country, lying at the fall of rivers, 
at, Between the mountains of the country and the 
orth, lies thc ſtewartry of Monteith, taking its name frem 
de river Teith which runs through the middle of it. Next 
0 Monteith ſtand the mountains called Ocbell hills, a great 
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part of which, as alfo of the country lying at the foot of 
them, is reckoned within the ftewartry of Strathearn ; 
but the reſt of the country, even into the Forth, man's 
ambition hath divided into ſeveral ſtewartries, as the ſtews 
artry of Clacmanan, of Culroſs, and of Kinroſs. From theſe 
ſtewartries and the Ochell hills, all the country lying between 
the Forth and the Tay, grows narrow like a wedge, 
eaſtward even to the ſea; and it is all called by one name, 
Fife, a country ſelf-ſufficient with all neceffaries for the 
uſe of life: it is broadeſt where Loch-Leven, and the river 
Leven running through it, do divide it; and from thence it 
narrows on each fide, till you come to the town of Ca. 
rail; it affords but one remarkable river, and that is called 
Leven. Its whole ſhore is ſtored with abundance of towns, 
of which the moſt remarkable for the {ſtudy of the arts 
is St Andrew's, which the highlanders call Fanum Regul: 
more to the inland, almoſt in the middle of the country, 
lies Cowper, the fhire or aſſize town, whither the reſt 
of the inhabitants of Fite come for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. Where it touches Strathearn ſtands the ton 
| of Abernethy, the ancient royal ſeat of the Pitts. Here 
| the river Earn falls into the Tay. 

As for the Tay itſelf, that breaks out from Loch-Tay, 
which is in Braid-Albin, (a loch twenty-four miles long); 
it is without queſtion the greateſt river in Scotland; for 
winding about towards the Grampian hills, it touches up- 

| on Athol, a fruitful country, ſituated in the very woody 
_ paſſages of Mount Grampius: That part of it which is e 
tended into a plain, at the foot of the- mountain, is called, 
The Blare of Athol, which word ſignifies a foil bare d 
trees. 
Below Athol, on the right fide of the river Ti 
ſtarids the town of Caledonia, which yet retains its a 
cient name, though vulgarly called Duntelden, i. e. i 
hill full of haſel- trees. For thoſe trees, growing thick in ſud 
unmanured places; and ſhadowing the country, like a wco 
pave name both to the town, and alſo-to the people ther 
abouts. For the Calcdons, of Caledonians, heretofore one 6 
the moſt famous nations amongſt the Britons, made up cn 
part of the kingdom of the Picts, as we may be informed 
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Ammianus Marcellinus, who divides the Pics into. two tribes, 
i. e. the Caledones and the Vecturiones, though at this day 
there is hardly any token left of either of theſe two names. 

Twelve miles below Dunkelden, on the ſame right-hand 
bank of the Tay, ſtands Perth, otherwiſe called St Jobnſton. 
And on the left bank of the Tay, below Athol, towards the 
eaſt, ſtands Gowry, a country abounding with rich corn- 
fields. | 

Below Gowry, between the Tay and the Eſk, is extended 
Angus, or, as the highlanders call it, Æneia; ſome call it 
Horeſtia, or, according to the Englith dialect, Foreftia. In 
it there are theſe two cities, Cowper, and that which Boetius, 
to gratify his countrymen, ambitiouſly calls Deidonum .; but, 
J think, the old name thereof was Taodunum, i. e. Dundee, 
from Dune, i. e. an hill ſituated by the river Tay; for at 
the foot of that hill the town is built. 

Fourteen miles beyond the Tay, in a direct line along the 
ſhore, we meet with the town of Aberbrothock, ſometimes cal- 
kd Abrinca. Then follows the promontory, called Red-head, 
which ſhews itſelf at a good diſtance. The river South-Eſk 
runs through the middle of Angus; and the North-Eſk di- 
Vides it from the Mearns. The Mearns is, for the moſt part, 
a plain and level country, till it toucheth Mount Grampius, 
beyond the little town of Fordun, and Dunotter, a caſtle 
belonging to the Earls of Mariſchal : then it grows lower and 
lower, declining towards the ſea. Beyond Mearns, towards 
the north, is the river Dee, commonly called Deemouth ; 
and about a mile beyond it, is the river Don. Upon the 
one, there ſtands Aberdeen, a town famous for ſalmon-fiſli- 
ing; and upon the other, ſtands Aberdee, (for ſo it is called 
in old records), where the biſhop's ſee is, and alſo a flouriſhing 
univerſity : but now-a-days both towns are diſtinguiſhed 
only by the names of Old and New Aberdeen. 

From this narrow front, between thoſe two rivers; begins 


Mar, which, growing wider- and wider by degrees, extends 


elf ſixty miles in length, even unto Badenoch. Badenoch 


8 all fult of hills and mountains, which ſends forth rivers in- 
to both ſeas. | | 
Aber borders upon Badenoch; it declines gently towards 
ſic Deucaledonian ſeaz a _ (for a. Scottiſh one) very 
0L. I. | . 
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much abounding with all land and ſea commodities. As it is 
fruitful in corn and paſture, fo it is alſo very pleafant by rea- 
ſon of its ſhadowy groves, and the delightful tountains, brooks, 
and rivulets, which glide along through it. As for the mul. 
titude of fiſh, hardly any county in Scotland can compare 
with it: for, beſides the plenty of freſh-water fiſh, which ſo 
many rivers afford, the fea alſo contributes its dole of falt- 
water ones; piercing, in a long channel, through the level 
part of the country, and there being ſomewhat curbed and 
pent in by the higher boundary of the land, for ſome ſpace, 
at length it diffuſes and ſpreads itſelf abroad again, repreſent- 
ing the form of a meer, or rather loch. Hence it is called 4 
ber; i. e. in our country-languapge, a road for ſhips. They 
give allo the ſame name to the country thereabouts ; thole 
that affect to ſpeak after the Engliſh mode, call both, i. e. that 
bay of the ſca and the country too, Lochaber ; but in that 
they miſtake, and talk without grounds. Theſe” three coun- 
tries, Aber, Badenoch, and Marr, do take up all the breadth 
of Scotland between the two ſeas, the Deucaledonian and the 
German, | | 

On the north, next ta Marr, ſtands Buchan, divided from 
it by the river Don; it {tretcheth out itſelf fartheſt of any 
county in Scotland, into the German ſea. It is rich in pa- 
ſture, and in a good breed of ſheep; and is able to maintain 
itfelf with all conveniencies for the ſupport of life, The f- 
vers in it abound with falmon ; and yet (which is ſtrange) 
there is one of its rivers, called Ratra, that hath not a fal- 
mon in it. On the ſhore of Ratra, there is a ſtrange kind 
of a cave, and I cannot omit deſcribing the nature of it. The 
water in it drops down from a natural vault or arch, and is 
turned into pyramids, of {tone ; ſo that if men were not con- 
ſtantly cleaning it, the whole 12 to the very roof, would 
be quickly petrified, and filled up as one continued ſolid. 
The ſtone thus concreted is of a middle nature between ſtone 
and ice; for it is 1 never arrives at the hardnels 
and ſolidity of marble. en I was at Tholouſe, about the 


year of our Lord 1544, I was informed by credible perſons, 
that there was a cave in the neighbouring Pyrenean bills, a 
together like this in Scotland. 


Beyond Buchan to the north, lie two ſmall countics, Boyne 
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and Enzie, which reach to the river Spey, that ſeparates them 
from Murray. As for the river Spey, that hath its riſe in the 
ridge of hills in Badenoch, of which I have made mention before; 
and not far from the fountain thereof isa loch, which ſends forth 
a river called Lochty, which rolls itſelf into the weſt fea. At 
the mouth of it there was once (as they ſay) a noble town cal- 
Id Inner-lochty, borrowing its name from the loch aforeſaid. 
The truth is, if you conſider the nature of the neighbouring 
ſoil, and the conveniency of tranſporting and carriage by ſea, 
it is a place very fit-for a mart-town : and our ancient kings, 
tempted and invited by thoſe conveniencies, made their abode 
there for ſome ages in the caſtle of Evonia, which ſome falſely 
perſuade themſelves to be Nunſtafnage; for the rubbiſh and ruins 
of that caſtle are yet to be ſeen in Lorn. There are ſome ſmall 
counties, lying betwixt Buchan and the weft fea, but having 
ſcarce any thing remarkable in them, I ſhall not waſte time 
to deſcribe them. . 

Beyond the Spey, even unto the river Neſs, there follows 
Murray, heretofore (as it is thought) called Yarar. Between 
thoſe two rivers, (the Spey and the Neſs), the German o- 
cean doth (as it were) drive the land backward to the welt, 
and fo, with a vaſt bay, abridges the largeneſs of it. This 
whole country (for the bigneſs of it) abounds with corn and 
paiturage ; but as for pleaſantneſs, and the profit ariſing from 
fruit-trees, it bears away the bell from all the other coun- 
tries in Scotland. It hath two eminent towns in it, Elgin 
and Inverneſs, * Elgin ſtands on the river Loſſie, and as yet 
retains its ancient name. Inverneſs is ſitutated by the river 
Neſs, which ifſues out of Loch-Nets, a loch twenty-four miles 
long; the water in it is almoſt always warm, and all the year 
long it is never ſo cold as to freeze; nay, in the ſharpeſt winter 
that is, if Nakes of ice are put into it, they will quickly be 
thawed by the warmth of its waters. | 

Beyond Loch-Nefs towards the weſt, there are only eight 
miles of continent interjacent; ſo ſmall a portion.of ground 
hinders the conjunction of the two ſeas, and conſequently 
the making of the reſt of Scotland an iſland ; for all that ſpace 
of land which lies betwixt that narrow neck and the Deus 
caledonian ſea, is cut off from the reſt by ſeveral bays of the 
lea breaking into it. oe 
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That part of the country which lies beyond Loch-Neſß, 
and thoſe narrow ſtreights, or neck of land, before mention- 
ed, is wont to be divided into four provinces or ſhires, viz. 
Roſs, Strathnavern, Sutherland, and Caithneſs. Beyond the 
mouth of Neſs, where it diſembopues itſelf into the German ſea, 
lies Roſs, which runs out into the fea with very high promon- 
tories, as the name itſelf ſhews; for Roſs, in the Scottiſh dialect, 
ſignifies a promontory. This province hath more of length rl:an 
breadth in it; for it reaches from the German, quite home to 
the Caledonian ſea: where it is mountainous, it is barren and 
untilled; but the plains ſcarce yield to any part of Scotland for 
truitfulneſs. It hath alſo many pleaſant valleys in it, which are 
watered with rivers full of fiſh, together with ſeveral lochs well 
{tored with fiſh, But the greateſt of them all is Loch-Loubrun. 
From the Deucaledonian fea the ſhore grows ſomewhat nar- 
rower, and turns back towards the north-eaſt : from the 
oppoſite ſhore, the German ſea, making its way between the 
clefts of high rocks within land, expands itſelf into a ſpacious 
bay, which affords a fafe harbour, and road for ſhips, againſt all 
ſtorms; for the paſſage into it is not difficult, and when you 
are once entered, even the greateſt fleets that are, may be ſe- 
cure from all injury of wind and weather. 

At the fartheſt point of Roſs, towards the north, lies Na- 
vern, ſo called from the river Navern, which the vulgar, 
following the propriety of their country-ſpeech, call Strat 
navern. Roſs bounds it on the ſouth; the Neucaledonign 
ſea waſheth it weſt and north; and on the caſt it reaches 
to Caithneſs, - | | 

Sutherland is fo ſituated between the three laſt-men- 
tioned provinces, that it borders on them all, and, in ſome 
quarter or other, touches them all: for on the welt of it lies 
Strathnavern; on the ſouth and eaſt, Rofs; and, on the 
north, Caithneſs. The inhabitants there, according to the 
nature of the ſoil, are more given to paſturage than tillage. ] 
know no remarkable thing in it, fave only that it hath ſome 
mountains of white marble, (a rare miracle in fo cold a coun- 
try), which yet is of little or no uſe to the inhabitants, bo- 
cauſe that luxuriant humour, which covers it, hath not yet 
reached to this place. N 


Caithneſs is the lai province of Scotland toward: the north, 
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in which coaſt Strath-navern alſo comes up with it. Theſe 
two countries do contract the breadth of Scotland into a narrow 
front. In that front there are three high promontories : the 
higheſt of them all is in Strathnavern, which Ptolemy calls 
Orcas, or Tarvedrum, now Faro Head ; the other two arg 
in Caithneſs, but not ſo high as the former; i. e. Vervedrum, 
now called Hota, i. e. Sirathy Head; and Berubium, ( Dunſoy 
Head), falſely. called by Hector Boetius, Dume; ſome call it 
Duncans-Bei, from which word ſome letters being ſubtracted, 
the word Duns-Bei ſeems to be derived. At the foot of the- 
hill there is a ſmall bay, which little veſſels, coming from the, 
Orcades, uſe as an haven or port. For a bay of the fea is 
there called Bei : and this creek, or bay, being called by the 
neighbouring inhabitants the Bei of Duxcan, or Donach ; from 
both thoſe words conjoined, the country-language hath forms 
ed Dunts Bei. 

In this tract Ptolemy places the Cornavii, (or Caithneſs- 
men): ſome ſimilitude of which name does yet remain ; for 
they commonly call the caſtle of the earls of Caithneſs, Gernico; 
for thoſe whom Ptolemy and other foreigners call Cornavii, 
the Britons call Kernici. And ſecing he places the Cornavii, 
not in this tract only, but even in a far diſtant part of the i- 
land, viz. Cornwall in England ; they who retain the old 
Britiſh ſpeech, do yet call the fame perſons, Kernici : and, per- 
haps, it is no abſurd conjecture to imagine, that the Cornovalli 
are ſo called for Kernicovalli, i. e. the Kernic-Gauls. Nay, in 
the very midſt of the iſland, ſome marks, though obſcure ones, 
of that name ſeem to have remained. For Bede writes, that 
the beginning of the wall of Severus was not far from the mo- 
naſtery of Kebercurnig ; whereas there is now no ſign of a mo- 
naſtery in thoſe parts; but there remains not far from thence 
the half-ruined caſtle of the Douglaſſes, called Abercorn. Whe- 
ther both of thoſe words, or only one of them, 'be corrupted 
from Kernicus, I leave to the reader to judge. 

It remains now, that I ſpeak ſomething concerning the 1- 
lands of Scotland, which part of the Britiſh hiſtory is per- 
plexed with abundance of miſtakes. But omiting the anci- 
ents, who have delivered nothing certain on this ſubject, I ſhall 
only inſiſt on what the writers of our times have more truly 
and plainly acquainted us with, Of all the iſlands which. do, 
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as it were, begirt Scotland, they make three claſſes or ranks, 
the Weſtern, the Orcades, and the Zealandiſh, or Shetland 
iſlands. | 

Thoſe are called the Weſtern iſles, which lie between Scot- 
land and Ireland, on the weſt of Scotland, in the Deucaledoni- 
an fea, and reach almoſt to the iſles of Orkney, or Orcades. 
They who have written of the Britiſh affairs, either now, or 
m the age before us, call them Hebrides; a new name, of 


which there is not any ſign, or any original, in ancient wri- 


ters. For, in that tract of the ſea, ſome authors place the 
Mbudz, or Emodæ; but with ſuch inconſiſtency amongſt thems 
ſelves, that they ſcarce ever agree in their number, ſituation, 
or names. Strabo (to begin with the moſt ancient) may be 
the better excuſed, becauſe he followed uncertain report, that 
part of the world being not fully diſcovered in his time. Me- 
la reckons the Xmodz to be ſeven ; Martianus Capella makes 
the Acmodæ to be as many; Ptolemy and Solinus count the 
#budz five; Pliny numbers the Acmodæ to be ſeven; and 
the Ebudæ thirty. I, for my part, think it fit to retain the 
names molt uſed by the angients, and therefore J call all the 
weſtern iſles #budze ; and I purpoſe to deſcribe the ſite, na- 
ture, and commodities of every one of them, as out of later, 
ſo out of ſurer authors. | | | 

In performing this taſk, I will principally follow Donald Mon- 
ro, a pious and diligent perſon, who travelled in perſon over 
all choſe iſlands, and viewed them exactly. They lie diſperſed 
in the Deucaledonian fea, being above three hundred in num- 
ber. The kings of Scotland were maſters of them, time out 
of niind, until Donald, the brother of Malcolm III. yielded 
up the poſſeſſion of them to the king of Norway, that, by his 
aid, he might forcibly ſeize upon the crown of Scotland, to 


which he had no right. The Danes and Norwegians enjoyed 


them about one hundred and ſixty years, until, being over 
come in a great battle, they were outed of them by Alexar- 
der III. king of Scotland. Theſe iflanders either confiding in 
their ſtrengta, or elſe egged on and induced by ſedition, haye 
ſometimes endeavoured to aſſert their liberty, and to ſet, up 
kings of their own ; for of late John of the family of the Do- 
nalds, as well as others before him, uſurped the name of King. 
In their diet, habit, and the whole adminiſtration of their do 


/ 
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meſtic affairs, they uſe the ancient parſimony. Hunting and 
fiſhing afford them food. They boil their fleſh in water pour- 


ed either into the paunch, or into the ſkin of the beaſts they 


kill; and in hunting they ſometimes eat raw fleſh, when the 
blood is ſqueezed out. The broth of boiled fleſh meat is their 
drink. They ſometimes drink whey very greedily in their 
feaſts, after it hath been kept, in proper veſſels, for ſome years. 


That kind of drink they call Blandium ; but, for the molt part 


of them, they drink water. They make their bread of oats 
and barley, (for they have no other grain growing in thoſe 
parts), which is not unpleaſant to the taſte; and, by fre- 
quent uſe, they are very expert at making and moulding of it. 
In the morning they eat a little of it, and fo go hunting; or, 
if they have any other work to do, they are content with that 
light breakfaſt, and faſt till the evening. They uſe party-co- 
loured garments, and eſpecially ſtriped plaids. Of all colours 
they love the purple and the blue moſt. Their anceſtors wore 
party- coloured plaids, variouſly ſtriped, which cuſtom ſome of 
them do {till retain ; but, now-a-days, many of them wear 
their apparel of a dark brown colour, almoſt like heath; 
that fo, lying in the heath-buſhes, they may not, in the day- 
time, be diſcovered by their cloaths. Being rather looſely wrap- 
ped, than cloſely covered, with this fort of blanketing, they 
endure the fierceſt weather, even in the open air; and ſomc- 
times they ſleep in them, though covered all over with ſnow. 
In their houſes they alſo lie on the ground; only they lay under 
them fern or heath, which they place with their roots down- 
ward, and their bruſh upwards, fo prettily, that their beds are al- 
moſt as ſoft as a feather-bed, but far more wholeſome. For 
heath being naturally a very great drier, doth exhauſt ſuperflu- 
ous humours, and reſtores vigour to the nerves, after it hath 
freed them from ſuch noxious moiſture; fo that they who lie 
down in the evening weary and faint, in the morning riſe up 
nimble and ſprightly. They are all of them very regardleſs 
of their bed-ticks and coverlets, nay, they affe& an uncouth 
ſoyenlineſs in that particular; for, if any occcaſion, or necef- 
liry, cauſe them to travel into other parts, when they go to 
bed, they throw the bed and blankets of their hoſts on the 
ground, and wrap themſelves up in their own garments, and ſo 
go to ſleep. The reaſon they give is, leſt ſuch barbarous ef- 
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feminacy (for ſo they call it) ſhould taint and corrupt theit 
native and inbred hardineſs. In war they cover their bodies 
with iron helmets and a coat of mail, made of iron rings, 
reaching almoſt down to their ancles. Their weapons arc 
bows, and arrows for the moſt part hooked, the iron barb 
ſtanding out on both ſides, which cannot be drawn out off 
the body they pierce, unleſs the orifice of the wound be made 
very wide; ſome of them fight with broad ſwords and pole-i 
axes. Inſtead of a trumpet they uſe a bagpipe. They are 
much given to muſic, but on inſtrun:ents of a peculiar kind, 
called Clarfbacks ; of which ſome have ſtrings made of braſs 
wire, others of guts, which they ſtrike either with their long 
mails, or with a quill. . Their only ambition is, to deck 
their fiddles with very much filver and jewels. The meaner 
ſort, inſtead of jewels,” uſe cryſtal. They ſing ſongs, not unele- 
pant, containing commonly the elogies of valiant men; and 
their bards uſually treat of no other argument. They uſe ſome- 
Thing, though but little, of the old Gauliſn language. 

Theſe iſlands of Scotland, which uſe the ancient tongue, 
and are called the Weſtern or Abudz iſles, are uſually reckon- 
ed thus. The firſt of them is Mana, by ſome falſely called 
Mona, but by the ancients Eubonia ; Paulus Oroſius calls it 
Mevania, or rather Menavia ; for in the old language it s Wi. 
called Manim. The laſt age called the town Sodora, in which Ml. 
the biſhop had his ſee. It is a province almoſt equally diſtant 
from Ireland, from Galloway in Scotland, and from Cumber- 
— in England ; it is twenty-four miles long, and eight . 

road. . | 
Ihe next iſle ariſing in the frith of Clyde is Aſa or Aila, . 
an high and precipitous rock, excepting only one plain paſlage Wit . 
into it. It is uninhabited almoſt all the year; but only, at cer- . 
tain ſeaſons, a great number of ſkiffs and buſſes flock thither to . 
fiſn for cod and whiting. It abounds with conies and ſea- 
fowl, but eſpecially with Soland- geeſe. It is almoſt equally 
diſtant from Carrick on the ſouth-eaſt, from Ireland on the 
ſouth-weſt, and from Kintyre on the north-weft. The iſt 
of Arran is ſituated twenty four miles from Ailze, inclining to- 
wards the north; it is twenty-four miles long, and ſixteen 
broad; it is full of high craggy mountains, ſo that only its ſe 
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. 

„ Coaſts are inhabited; where it is loweſt, the ſea breaks into it, 
and makes a conſiderable bay, the entrance of which is cover- 
dd by the iſland Molas, i. e. Lamlach or Lamlaſh. So that 
ah by reaſon of the height of the mountains, which break the 


force of the wind, it is, within, a very fate harbour for ſhip- 
ping ; and there is ſuch plentiful fiſhing in. thoſe waters, which 
are perpetually calm, that, if the inhabitants catch more than 
what will ſerve them for one day, they throw them again in- 


le. to tn ſea, as into a fafe trunk or fiſh-pond, to be thence taken 
1 out at their pleaſure, | is. hace tie 
I Not far from Arran lies a ſmall inland called Flada or Flags 


la, which is full of rabbits. Bute iſle, being eight miles long, 
n nd four broad, is ſituated more within the frith of Clyde, and 

js; cight miles diſtant from Arran aforeſaid, on the north-eaſt. 
1 n the north-welt it is diſtant from Argyle about half a mile; 
jar n the eaſt, from Cuningham, fix miles, It is all in a man- 
er low-land, and fo very convenient for corn and paſtnrage. It 
0 auth but one town in it, bearing the name of the iſland ; and 
1 it an old caſtle named Rothſay. It hath alſo another caſtle 
t the bay, called in the conntry-language Cames or Keames 
altle. Gn the ſouth-welt of it is the low iſland Mernoch. It 
s fruitful enough, and well cultivated for a place of irs bigneſs; 
th a mile long, and half a mile broad. Farther ſtill within 


1 he frith of Clyde, are the two Cumbras, the Greater and the 
— eo, at a ſmall diſtance one from another; the greater abound- 
g with corn, the leſs with fallow - deer. 


From the promontory of Kintyre, a little more than u 
ue, lies Avona, now Sanda, called Portuoſa, i. e. fit for a 
9 It got that name from being a road for ſhips ; for when 

e Danes poſſeſſed thoſe iſlands, their fleets went thither for 
mY From the ſame promontory to the ſouth-weſt, over - 
inſt the Iriſh ſhore, ſtands Rahglin ; as alſo four miles from 
** intyre, is a {mall ifland called Cara; and not far from thence 
de Peas, fix miles long, and a mile and a half broad. 


* The iſland of Jura is diſtant twelve miles from Gaga, being 
1 length twenty-four miles. Its maritime parts are inhabited 
- ll enough, but being woody in the inland parts, it abounds 
. lar ith ſeveral ſorts of deer. Some think it was anciently called 


jet? ra, which in the Gothic language ſignifies a ſtag. Two 
| 95 diſtant from Jura lies Scarba, in length from eaſt to | 
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weſt four mites, in breadth one ; it is inhabited but in few 
places. The tide is fo violent between it and Jura, that there 


is no paſſage neither with ſails nor oars, but at certain ſeaſom 


only. | 
After this there are many iſlands of leſs note ſpread up and 


down, as Bellach or Geniſtaria, Gewraſdil, Lunga, both thei 


Fiola's or Fiolaſs's ; alſo the three Garvillans, diſtinguiſhed by 
reſpective ſurnames ; then . Culbrenin, Dunconnel,  Luparia, 
Belhac, Whoker, Gavin, Luing, Seil, and Suin. Theſe three 
laſt- named are fruitful enough in corn and cattle, and are un- 
der the juriſdiction of the earls of Argyle. The next to 
theſe is Slata, or Sleach z ſo called becauſe tiles, named fate, 
are hewn out of a rock, which it contains. Then folloy 
Naoſg, Eaſdale, Schanni, and the iſle called Tyan, from an 
herb which is prejudicial to fruits, not unlike guild or looſe 
{trife, but that it is of a more dilute colour; and Uridich and 
the Rye iſland. Then Dow, i. e. the black iſland ; and 
the iſlaiſd Egliſn, or of the church, and Triarach. After thek 
follow the iſlands Ard or High, Iſhol, Green, Heath, as alk 
Tree, Goat, Coney: iſles, and that which is called the iſlant 
of the Otigi, and Eriſbach; as alſo Liſmore, in which v 
formerly the biſhop of Argyle's ſee ; it is eight miles i 
length, two in breadth ;* in it there are found metals, befida 
the commodities common to other ifles. Then ſucceed Ovili 
and Siuna, Ilan na port, and Geirach ; as alſo Falda, the i 
of Cloich, Gramry ; the iflands More, Ardieſcara, Muſadi 
and Bernera, heretofore called the Holy Sanctuary, the no 
Yew-ifle, Molochaſgar, and Drinacha, which is all covercd« 
ver with thorns, alder, and the ruins of great houſes ; the 
another ule, Drimach, which 18 full of wood; alſo Ramſay | 
Kerrera.- . 94 | 
The greateſt of the weſtern iſlands next to Jura, is If 
which is twenty-four miles long, and ſixteen broad; it is© 
tended from ſouth to north; and is very fruitful in cati 
corn, deer, and lead. There is a river of freſh water in | 
called Avonlaggan, as alſo a bay of falt water, in which are 
veral iſlands ; beſides, it hath a lougb of freſh water, in whil 
there is an iſland called Finlagan; which heretofore was f 
chief of all the iſlands, in which the prince of the iſ}andes 


aſſuming the name of King, was wont to dwell. Near to tl 
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ow but leſs, is the iſland called Jan na- Covibaſſop, called allo the 
ere land of council; for there was a court in it, where fourteen 
ons of the chief men fat daily for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and determining matters of controverly ; whoſe great equity 
and and moderation procured peace, both foreign and domettic ; 
the WY and, as a concomitant of peace, the affluence of all things. Be- 
| by cen Ila and Jura there is ſeated a {mall iſland called Roch iſle, 
in taking its name from an heap of ſtones there. Moreover, on 
hre che ſouth fide of Iſla lie theſe iſlands, Chourna, Maalmori, Oſ- 
un. rim, Bridi, Corſhera, the iſland Iſhol, Immerſi, Bethic, Texa, 
- oF Gearach, Naoſg, Rinard, Cana, Tarſkeir, Achnar, the iſle 
27 More, the ifland reſembling the figure of a man, the iſland 
loo Jean, and the Stachabadda. At the welt corner of Iſla ſtands 
Overla ; there alſo the ſea is very raging, not paſſable for ſhips 
but at certain hours. The iſland Channard, and toward the. 
north-weſt are ſituate Uſabreſt, and Tanaſt, Naomph, and 
the iſland Banni; eight miles from Iſla, more toward the north, 
lies Overſa, next do it Porcaria, and half a mile from Overſa 
lies Collonſa. a» >> | 
Beyond Collonſa to the north lies Mull, twelve miles diſtant 
from Iſla. This ifland is twenty-four miles, in length, and as 
many in breadth ; it is cragyy, yet not wholly barren of corn. 
It hath many woods in it, and great herds of deer, and a port 
fate enough for ſhips ; over-againſt Icolumkill, it hath two 
large rivers full of ſalmon, beſides other leſs rivers not with- 
but filh ; it hath alſo two loughs, in each of which are ſeve- 
tl iſlands, and caſtles in them all. The ſea, breaking into it 
m divers places, makes four bays, all abonnding with herrings. 
On the ſouth-welt is ſeated Calaman, or the iſland of Doves ; 
on the north-eaſt. ſtands Erra ; both theſe iſlands are commo- 
dious for cattle, corn, and fiſhing. « | 
The iſland of Icolumkill is . diſtant from them two miles; 
It is two miles long, and above a mile broad, fruitful in all 
things which that climate can produce; and famed for as 
many ancient monuments, as could be well expected in ſuch 
a country ; but it was made yet more famous by the ſevere 
diſcipline and holineſs of St Columbus. It was bzautified 
with two monaſteries, one of monks, the other of nuns ; 
wich one curia, or (as they call it) a pariſh-church, and. 
\ 2 
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of the kings of Scotland; and others by the petty kings of 
the iſlands; in the old monaſtery of St Columbus, the bi- 
ſhops of the iſlanders placed their ſce; their ancient manſſion- 
houſe, which was before in the iſle of Man, being taken by 
the Engliſh. There remains as yet, among the ancient 
ruins, a church-yard, or burying-place, common to all the 
noble families which dwelt in the weſtern iflands. There 
are three tombs in it more eminent than the reſt, at a ſmal] 
diſtance one from another, having little ſhrines looking to- 
wards the eaft, built over them. In the weſt part of each of 
them there is a {tone with an inſcription, declaring whoſe 
tombs they are; the middlemoſt of them hath this inſcrip- 
«tion ;*T he tomb of the kings of Scotland; for it is reported, 
that forty-eight of the Scottiſh kings were buried there : in 
that on the right hand, there is this title carved, The tomb 
of the kings of Helau; for four kings of Ireland are faid 
to be interred there : that on the left fide is mſcribed, The 
tomb of the kings of Norway ; for report ſays, that eight 
kings of that nation were intombed there. — the reſt of the 
cemetery, the eminent families of the iſlands have each 
their tombs apart. There are ſix iſlands adjacent to it, {mal 
indeed, yet not unfruitful, which have been given by an 
cient kings, and by the princes of the xflanders, to the nun- 
nery of St Columbus. 

The iſland Soa, though it bath convenient paſturage for 
theep, yer its gr eateſt revenue is from the ſitting and hateh- 
ing of ſea-fowl, and eſpecially from their eggs. The next to 
that is Nuns ifland : then Rudana ; after that Reringa ; after 
which follows Skanny, dittant half a mile from Mull ; in 
Hath one pariſh in it, but the pariſhioners live moſtly in, Mul. 
The ſhore abounds with conies. A mile from Skanny, 
{tands Eorſa. All theſe are under the juriſdiction of the 
monks of St Columbus's monaſtery. 

Two miles from Eorfa ſtands Ulva, which is five mils 
long, and, for its bigneſs, fruitful in corn and paſturage. k 
hach an haven very commodious for galleys, longboats, 0 
berlins. On its ſouth fide lies Colvanſa; the ſoil thereof 5 
fruitful, and it hath awood of haſel in it. Almoſt three hw 
dred paces from it, is ſtusted Gomedra, two miles long, ani 
a nile broad; running out from fourh to north. For 
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miles from Gomedra, on the ſouth, ſtands Stafa ; both of theſe 
two laſt· named iſles having many good havens in them. Four 


miles from hence, toward the north-weſt, are the two Car- 
nibarghs, the Greater and the Leſs, fo fortified round abour 


4 with the precipices of rocks, and a moſt rapid current beſides, 
- WH that, their natural ſtrength being aſſuſted by art, they are 
c impregnable. A mile from theſe, is an iſland whoſe ſoil is almoſt 
al black, as being cemented out of old rotten wood and moſs 
- Wh mixed together. Th dry the turf of it for fewel, and there- 
x Wl fore it is called and; for ſo they there call that ſort 
ſe of earth, which the Engliſh call meg. Then fucceeds Lun- 


ga, two miles in length, and Baca half leſs than it. | 
From thence toward the welt, about fix miles diſtance, 
ſtands Tirriſs, in length eight miles, in breadth three; of all 


„ cheſe iflands, moſt — with all things neceſſary to 
id maintain life; for there is plenty of cattle and corn; they 
be Nalo get much by fiſning, and the breed of ſea-fowl. There 


is in it a lake or lough of freſh water, and an old caſtle, as 
he ao an haven, not unſafe for galleys and longboats. Two 
ch niles from hence ſtands Gunn iſle, and at an equal diſtance 
ul from Gunn, Coll, ewelbe miles long, two broad, a very fruit- 
m- ful iſle. Not far from thence” is Calfa, which is almoſt all 

overed with wood. After that, two iflands follow, ſurna- 
med Green, the Greater and the Lek. And as many lie, of the 
ame ſurnames, over-againſt the promontory of Mull. Not 
x from this lie two illands, furnamed Glaſſæ, i. e. ſky-bhue ; 


; to ben Ardan rider, i. e. the high Hand of the Horſeman: 
fter Next Luparia, or the iſland of wolves; after this is the iſland 


ore. From the iſland Coll, toward the north, there is ex- 


ful. ended from eaſt to weſt, Rum, ſixteen miles long, fix broad; 
ny, d becauſe it is inhabited but in few places, the ſea-fowl al- 
the rost every where lay their eggs up and down in the fields; 


o that in the ſpring one may take up as many of them as one 


ſeiſes. In the high rocks of Rum, the Soland geeſe, ſpo- 

Ka of before, are taken in great abundance. Four miles 

„ em thence to the ſouth-eaſt is the land Naich, or of hor- 

of 5 Fend half a mile from thence is Muick ; for its bigneſs, a- 

oo onding with all neceſſaries. Falcons build their neſts 
? 


ere; and it hath alſo a port convenient enough for ſhipping, 
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Not far from it are Canna, and Egg iſle, ſmall, yet fruitful 
iſlands; the latter abounding with Soland geeſe. 11 
Then there is Soavretail, fitter for hunting than any other 
commodities of life; Thence from north to ſouth is extend- 
ed Sky, the greateſt of all the iſlands about Scotland, as being 


in length forty-two miles, in breadth ſometimes eight, ſome- if 


times twelve; in many places it is full of mountains, which 
abound with woods, and thoſe woods are full of paſtures, 
The champaign is alſo, fruitful of corn and cattle ; and, be- 
ſides other cattle, it is famous for a large breed of mare. 
It hath five great rivers. in it, all very full of ſalmon ; beſide 
many leſs ones, not without ſalmon neither. The ſea pene 
trating on every {ide into the land, makes many bays of {alt 
water there; of which three are molt eminent, beſides thir- 
teen others, all full of herrings. It hath alſo a lough of freſh 
water in it, and five caſtles. This ifland, in the old Scottiſh 
dialect, was called S anacha, i. e. winged,” becauſe the pro- 
montories, between which the ſea made its influx, ſtretched 
out themſelves, as ſo many wings; but it is now by uſe come 
to be called Sky, i. e. a wing. f 

About Sky there lie ſcattered ſome ſmaller iſlands, as O. 
ranſa, full of corn and cattle ; and Na gunner, having plenty 
of woods and conies; as alſo Pabo, infamous for robbers, 
where thieves, lurking in the woods, waylay travellers # 
they paſs. Then comes Scalpa, ſituated eight miles from i 
to the north-welt ; beſides other commodities, it hath grea 
herds of deer in its woods. Between the mouth of Loch. 
Carron and Raarſa, lies Crouling, a port ſafe for ſhips. And 
from Scalpa, two miles towards the north, lies Raarſa, ſevel 
miles long, and two broad; it hath woods of beech - trees i 
it, and many deer in them. Half a mile from it is Rom 
which is quite covered over with woods, and heath, It ha 
a port in its inmoſt bay, noted for piracy, as being very col 
modious to ſurpriſe ſea-paſſengers. And in the mouth of tl 
bay, (which, from its ſhallowneſs, is called Gerlach), there 
an iſland of the fame name. From Rona, ſix miles towald 
the north lies Fladda. Two miles from Fladda is Tronta, ®* 
on the ſouth ſide of Sky, Oranſa: a mile from-thencs lie Li 
tle Buiia, then Great Buiia; and after them five ſmall isa 
of no note; after them follows Iſhol, fruitful in corn; ® 
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near it is Ovia, then Aſkerma, and Linadel; and eighty 
iles from Sky to the north-welt lie Linga, Gigamina, 
Bernera, Megala, Paba, Flada, Scarpa vervecum, i. e. of wed- 
ders, Sandrera, and Waterſa, which, beſides other great con- 
veniencies, hath a haven capable of holding many, and thoſe 
very great ſhips; whither, at certain ſeaſons of the year, a 
great company of fiſhermen flock together, from the coun- 
tries round about. Theſe nine laſt iſlands are under the go- 
vernment of the biſhop of the - iſlands. Two miles diſtant 
from Waterfa, lies Barra, ſeven miles in length, extending it- 
ſelf from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, not unfruitful 
in corn, but moſt noted for cod and whiting fiſhery : a bay 
of the ſea makes an influx into it, at a narrow mouth; but 
within it is broader and alſo round. It hath one ifland in it, 
and therein a ſtrong fort or caſtle. In the north part ot 
Barra, there ariſeth an hill full of graſs from top to bottom; 
on the top of it riſeth a ſpring of freſh water, which flowing 
down in a rivulet, carries with it into the neighbouring ſea 
ſome ſmall animals, and yet ſhapeleſs ; which in ſome ſort, 
though not very plainly, repreſent thoſe ſhell-fiſh we'tom- 
monly call coctles. This part of the ſhore, to which the 
borderers retire, they call the Great Sanda; becauſe when the 
ſea bbs, the ſand is uncovered for a mile and more; there 
they dig np great ſhell-fiſh, which the people thereab6nrt be- 
lieve to be bred ont of the ſeminary of thoſe ſhapeleſs fiſh, 
which the forenamed drill carries down from its fountain; 
and that they are either produced there, or at leaſt grow big- 
ger in the ſea. | 
| Between Barra and Uiſt lie theſe ſmall iſlands following, 
Orbanfa, Ovia or Eoy, Hakerſet, Garulinga, Flada, Buiia the 
Greater, and Buiia the Leſs, Haia, Heldiſay, Gega, Linga, Fa- 
ra, Fuda, Heath ifland. From theſe towards the north, 
lies Uiſt, thirty miles long, and ſix broad. The tide flow- 
ing into this iſland in two places, repreſents the appearance 
of three iſlands ; but when it ebbs, it again grows into one: 
there are many lakes of freſh water in it, the biggeſt -of 
which is three miles long. The ſea, wearing away the land, 
hath made itſelf a paſſage into this lough; neither can it be 
excluded by the inhabitants, no not by a jitty or bank, of ſix- 
ty feet high, but that it inſinuates jtſelf between the ſtones, 
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not. well compacted together, and there often leaves ſony 
ſmall ſea-fiſh behind. There is a fiſh taken in it, in other n 
ſpects like a ſalmon, ſave that his belly is white, and his bad 
black, and he is without ſcales like to falmon. Moxeove, 
there are in it abundance of loughs of, freſh water. It hat 
caves in it covered with heath, which are lurking-places fo 
robbers. There are five ,pariſh-churches in it. for the per. 
formance of holy duties. n ao; 

Eight miles from thence, towards the caſt, lies Helſche 
vetularum, fo called, as I ſuppoſe, becauſe it belongs to the 
nuns. of the iſland of Icolumkill. A, little farther toward 
the north appears Halvelſchyer, to which at certain ſeaſons 
of the year many ſea-calves [or ſeals] do reſort, and arc 
there taxen. About ſixty, miles beyond that, to the north. 
welt, ſtands Hirta, very fruitful in corn, cattle, and eſpecial 
ly in ſheep, which are here fatter than in any other of tbe 
iſlands. The inhabitants are ignorant of all arts, and eſpe- 
cially of religion. After the- ſummer-ſolſtice, the lord of the 
Mland ſends thither his proctor or ſteward, to gather his rent 
or tribute; and, with him, he ſends a prieſt to baptize al 
the children, which were born the year before; but if the 
prieſt come not, then every man baptizeth his own children; 


they pay to their lord a certain number of ſea-calves, and of 


muttons, dried in the ſun, and alſo of ſea-fowl. The whole 
land doth not exceed a mile in length, and it is almoſt of e- 
qual breadth; neither can any part of it be ſeen from any 
neighbouring iſland, beſides three mountains which are on 
the ſhore, and theſe cannot be diſcerned neither, but from 
the highelt places of other iſlands. In thoſe mountains there 
are ſheep exceeding beautiful, but by reaſon of the violence 
and rapidity of the fea current and tide, they can ſcarce be 
come at by any | bred] | 

But to return to Uiſt : On the north promontory. thereof 


there is ſituate the iſle Valley, a mile broad and two nules long. 


Between that promontory and the ifle Harrick, theſe iſlands are 
interjacent, ſmall indeed, but not unfruitful, viz. Soa, Stro- 
moy, Pabaia, Bernera, Eriſay, Keligera, Saga the Leſs, Saga 
the Greater, Hermodra, Scarvay, Gria, Linga, Gillan, Hea, 
Hoia, Ferelaia, Soa the Leſs, Soa the Great, Iſa, Senna the Leb, 
Senna the Great, Tatranſa, Slegana, Tuema, and, above Har. 
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ic, Scarpa; and due weſt there are ſeven iſlands, at fifty 
ils diſtance above Lewis, which ſome call #/anare, others 
he Sacred, or Sanctuary iſlands; they ariſe up into graſſy 
nountains, but are quite uncultivated; neither are there in 
hem any four- footed beaſts, but only wild ſheep, which the 
unters catch, but eat them not when they have done. They 
nake tallow of their fat, which is the moſt that they yield : 
hat little fleſh which they have is ſo unpleaſant, that no man 


cher vill cat it, unleſs he is forced to it by extremity of hunger. 

o the Furthermore, almoſt in the fame tract, nearer to the north, 
vards e Garvellan, i. e. the craggy iſland, Lamba, Flada, and Kel- 
aſom Wa, the two Berneras, the Great and the Small, Kirta, Buia 


he Little, Buia the Great, Vexa, Pabaia, and Sigrama the 
rcat, or Cunicularia, fo called from its plenty of conies, Si- 


rama the Leſs, and the iſland of Pigmies. In this laſt there is 

the W chapel, where the bordering people do believe that Pigmies 
ſpe- Were hererofore buried; for many ſtrangers, digging deep in- 
the o the earth, have found, and yet do find, little and round 


ads, and the fimall bones of other parts of human bodies, 
hat do not in the leaſt difler from the ancient reports concern- 
ng Pigmies. „ 

In that ſhore of the iſland Lewis, which looks toward the 
outh-ealt, two bays of the ſea break into the land, one of 
hich they call the ſouth, the other the north lough; both of 
hem yield abundance of fiſh, to thoſe who take pains to catch 
hem, and that during the whole year. From the ſame 
ore of Lewis, more to the ſouth, ſtands Fable ifle, then A- 
lam's iſle, then the ifle of Lambs; as alſo; Hulmen, Viccoil, 
Hera, Laxa, Erin, the ifle of Icolumkill, Tory, Ifert, 
Scalpa, Fiada, and Shevy. At the eaſt fide of this iflaid there 
Is a ſubterraneous paſſage, arched at top, above a bowſhot in 
length: under which vault, ſmall ſhips uſe to ſhelter tliemſelves, 
making to it by fails or oars, to avoid the violence of the tide, 
which rapes at the neighbouring promontory, with a huge 
viſe, to the extreme terror and danger of the mariners. 
More to the eaſt lies an iſland which they call Scham Caftle, 
ra WW place naturally fortified, abounding with corn and fiſh, and 
2, WM affording ſufficient proviſion to the inhabitants by eggs of 
„ owl, which there make their neſts. 

S — where Loch Brian, or Broan, opens to the 
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land, lies the iſle Eu, which is almoſt all covered with wood 
and good for nothing but to harbour thieves in, to rob pak 
ſengers. More to the north is the iſland Gruinorta, being al 
ſo full of woods, poflefied by robbers and pirates. Andi 
looking towards the fame coaſt, is an iſland, named the {land 
of Cleirach, which, beſide paſturage, abounds with the egy 
ol. fea-fowl. Next to that is Afulla, and then Harary th 
Greater, then Harary the Leſs; and nigh it the iſland of horſe 
or. Naſtich; and near that again, the iſl: Mertaica. Theſe eight 
iſlands are ſituate before the month of the bay, which is vu 
garly called Loch Broom, or Brian. At ſome diſtance fron 
* theſe iſlands, which lie before Loch-Broom, Hariſh and Lew 
run toward the north. They are ſixty miles in length, and 
ſixtecn in breadth : theſe make but one iſland, for they ar 
not diſtinguiſhed by the arms of the ſea, that flow into it, bu 
by the meers of the land, and the poſſeſſions of their ſever 
lairds : but that part which is expoſed to the ſouth, is won 
to be called Hariſa. There was a monaſtery in it, called Ru 
Alla, built by Macleod of Hariſh. The foil is fruitful of con 
but it yields its increaſe rather by digging, than ploughing: 
its paſtures are very fit for ſheep, eſpecially one very hig 
mountain, which is green with graſs, even to the very top 
Donald Monro, a earned and pious man, relates, that wha 
he was there, he ſaw ſheep very old, (for that kind of cattk), 
wandering up and down without any certain owner: and tht 
number of them is increaſed from hence, that neither fox, 
wolf, or ſerpent was ever ſeen there; though great woods li 
betwixt this part and Lewis, which breed many ſtags, bu 
low ones, and their bodies are of no large ſize. In this pat 

of the iſland is a river very full of ſalmon. In the north pu 
lies Lewis inhabited enough toward the ſhore. It hath fol 

pariſh-churches in it, one fort, ſeven great brooks, and twelll 
ſmaller, all of them, according to their bigneſs, full of ſalmon 
in many places the ſea penet?ates into the land, and there di 
fuſes itſelf into bays, all abounding with plenty of herring 
There is alſo great plenty of ſheep, which wander freely 
mongſt the thickets, and heath-bulſlfts : the inhabitants dr 
them into a narrow place, like a ſheepfold, and there eve! 
year they ſhear them, after the ancient cuſtom. - The chan 
paign part of the country abounds, with heath-buſhes, amo 
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hich the ſurface of the earth is black, occaſioned by moſs, 
hat is matted as it were with rotten wood, gathered together 


Ir many ages, ven a foot thick. This upper cruſt, being 
ut into long afld {lender turfs, and dried in the ſun, ſerves 
r firing, inſtcad of wood: the next year after, the naked 
ound, being dunged with ſea-weed, is ſown with barley. 

n this iſland there is commonly ſo great a quantity of whales 


Aken, that ſometimes (as the old inhabitants relate) twenty- 


even, ſome very great, ſome ſmaller, fall to the ſhare of the 

rieſts for their tithes. There is alſo a great cave in this iſland, 
n which, when the tide is out, the water is yet two fathom 
eep; but when the tide is in, it is above four fathom. There 
mltitudes of people, of both ſexes, and of all apes, ſitting on 
he rocks, with hooks and lines, do promiſcuouſly catch ll 
rts of filh, in great abundance, 

There is a {mall iſland, about ſixty miles from Lewis, to 
he north-eaſt, of a low and plain foil, and well inhabited ; 
ts name is Rona; the inhabitants thereof are rude perſons, 
nd without almoſt any religion at all. The laird of it aſligns 
certain number of families to inhabit and till it, and he al- 
owsthem a ſufficiency of great and ſmall cattle, whereby they may 
ve well, and pay-their tribute too. That which is above their 

wn proviſion, they ſend every year to Lewis, to their land- 
ord, who lives there. They commonly pay him, in the name 

a tribute or rent, a great quantity of barley-meal, ſcwed up 

the ſkins of ſheep, (for that kind of grain grows plentitully 

onglt them), muttons, and ſea-fow] dried in the ſun, as 
uch as remains, as a ſurpluſage of their yearly proviſion; and if 
he multitude of their people doth ſuperabound, they ſend alſo 
he fuperuumerary perſons to their landlords. So that theſe, in 

y judgment, are the only perſons in the whole world who 
rant nothing, but have all things to ſaticty. And beſides, be- 
g ignorant of luxury and covetouſneis, they enjoy that inno- 
nce and tranquillity of mind, which others take great pains to 
tain, from the precepts and inſtitutions of wiſe men. And 
P they have from their ignorance of vices 3 neither doth 2+ 

thing ſeem to be wanting to their great happineſs, but that 
iry do not underſtand the excellency of their condition. 

= is in this ifland a chapel dedicated to St Ronanus, 
here (as old men fay) there is a ſpade always left, with 
2 
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which, if any one die, there is always found a place markel 
out, and prepared for his grave. Moreover, in this iſland, be. 
ſides other fithery, many whales are alſo taken. 

Sixteen miles from thence, towards the welt, lies the iſland 
Suilſker ; a mile long, which brings forth no graſs, no, not f 
much as heath; only it hath black rocks, ſome of which ar 
covered with black moſs. Sca- fowl do commodiouſly lay their 
eggs, and hatch them there. Before the young are fledged e 
nough to fly away, the neighbour iſlanders fail thither from 
Lewis, and they allow themſelves eight days time, more or 
leſs, to cull or gather them up, until they load their fkik 
with their fleſh dried in the wind, and alſo with their feather, 
In this iſland alſo, there is a rare kind of bird unknown in o- 
ther parts, called Colca; it is little leſs: than a gooſe ; ſhe come 
every year thither in the ſpring, and there hatches: and feed: 
her young, till they can ſhift for chemſclves. About that 
time, her teathers fall off of their own accord, and ſo leave het 
naked ; then ſhe betakes herſelf ro the ſea again, and is never 
ſeen more, till the next ſpring. Tliis allo is ſingular in them, 
their feathers have no quills, or ſtalks, but cover their bodics 
with a gentle down, which has no hard: nibs belonging to it. 

Next follow the Orcades, lying ſcattered in the north of Scot: 
land, partly in the Deucaledonian, and partly in the German 
ſeas. Concerning the name of them, writers, both ancient and 
modern, do well enough agree; but the reaſon of the name, 
no man that I know hath explained. Neither doth it appeat, 
who firſt poſſeſſed them: all fay, that they were of a German 
original; but from what nation of Germany, they ſay not: 
if we may form a conjecture from their ſpeech, both hereto 
tore and now, they uſe the Gothic language. Some think 
they were Pits, induced by this argument, that the ſea, di 
viding them from Caithneſs, is called the Pentland (or Pit 
lard) fea or frith, They judge alfo that the Pits themſelves 
were of the race of the Saxons, grounding their opinion chieh 
ly on the verſcs of Claudian, in his ſeventh Panegyric, Which 
run thus: | 

—— Maduerunt Saxone fuſs 
Orceaes : incaluit Piftorum ſanguine Thule, 
Kcotor um tumulos flevit glacialis Jerne. 


} 
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The Orcades were moiſt with Saxon gore; | 
Warm with the blood of Pits flow d Thule s Pore: 
And whilſt its head, each Scotchman's tomb appears, 
Icy Juverna all diſſolves in tears. 


But their error may eaſily be refuted, partly out of Bede 
the Anglo-Saxon, who affirming, that the Britons fung the 
praiſes of God in five ſeveral languages, reckons the Pictiſn 
to be one; bur if the Pits had then ſpoke the Saxon lan- 
guage, he would not have diſtinguiſhed it from the Saxon; 
(which then the Engliſh uſed, without corruption); and 
partly alſo, out of thoſe very verſes of Claudian, where he ex- 
preſsly declares, that the Picts were a different people from 
the Saxons; for he ſays, that the Orcadcs were the country 
of the Saxons; and Thule, of the Picts. But whatſoever their 
original was, in this our age, they uſe a language different 
both from Scotch and Englith, but very near. the Gothic. 
In their daily fare, the common people do as yet retain much 
of thcir ancient parſimony, and thercfore they are very found 
in mind, and healthy in body. Few of them die of diſeaſes, 
but almoſt all of them of old age; and their ignorance of de- 
lights and pleaſures contributes more to the maintaining of 
their health, than the {kill and diligence of phyſicians doth 
to others. The fame parſimony conducerh much, both to 
the elegancy of their beauty, and the tallneſs of their ſtature. 
They have but a fmall increafe of corn, except only of oats 
and barley ; out of which they extract both bread and drink. 
of animals which herd together, they have ſheep, Kine, and 
divers goats, ſo that they have abundance of milk, butter, 
and cheeſe among them: they have alſo an innumerable com- 
pany of ſea-fowl, of which, and of fiſhes, their diet doth, for 
the moſt part, conſiſt. There is no venomous creature there, 
no, nor any of a deformed and odious appearance. They have 
little horſes, in ſhew contemptible, but ſtrong enough for all 
ulcs, even oped belief. They have never a tree growing, 
no, nor ſhrub neither, beſides heath, which happens, not fo 
much from the fault of the ſoil, or air, as the lazineſs of the 
inhabitants, as doth eaſily appear by the roots of trees, which, in 
Many places, are there digged out of the earth. As often as 
boreigners import any wine thither, they drink it greedily, 
fyen to exgels, They have an ancient cup, or goblet among 
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them, which, to procure the greater authority to their 
carouſings, they fay, did belong to St Magnus, who firſt in- 
{ſtructed them in the principles of the Chriſtian religion. It 
ſo far exceeds the bigneſs of other drinking-bowls, that it 
may ſeem to have been a relic of the feaſt of the Lapithe, 
They try an experiment with it upon their biſhops, at thcir 
firſt. coming to them ; he that can drink up a whole one, at 
one draught, (which ſeldom happens), they count him a ve. 
ry nonſuch of a man; and do look upon it as an happy o- 
men and preſage, that "the crop of the following years will be 
ſuperabundant. From which practice of theirs, a man may 
eaſily conjecture, that their parſimony which I ſpoke of, pro- 
ceeds not ſo much from reaſon and choice, as from penury 
and want; and the ſame neceſſity which produced it at firſt, 
perpetuated and tranſmitted it to their poſterity ; till the 
neighbour nations being corrupted by prevailing luxury, their 
ancient diſcipline Was, by degrees, weakened and impaired, 
and they alſo gave up themſelves to charming pleaſures and 
delights ;' and being thus inclined to luxury, they were hur- 
ried on to it, by their commerce with pirates; who, not da 
ring to land on the continent, becauſe it was full of inhabitants, 
took in freſh water at theſe iſlands; and there either chan- 
ged their wine, and other merchandiſe, for the proviſions of 
the country; or elſe fold them to the iſlanders at a low 
price : and the iſlanders being few in number, and unarmed 
too, and diſperſed alſo in the tempeſtuous ſea, thut they could 
not convene to aſſiſt one another, being conſcious of their own 
weakneſs, either did receive, or at leaſt did not reject ſecur- 
ty, brought_ home to their doors, eſpecially it being mixed 
with gain and pleaſure to boot, which are its uſual compa: 
nions. But this pollution of manners did moſtly infect the 
great ones, and the prieſts. Aniong the vulgar, many to- 
kens of their former moderation do yet remain. The fea 5 
there very raging and tempeſtuous ; which is cauſed, not om. 
ly by the violence of winds, and the poſition of the heaven 
ly conſtellations, but alſo by the meetings of contrary tides 
raiſed up, and flowing in from the weſtern ocean, and ma. 
king ſuch a conflict between the ſtreights of the land, that 
the ſurges, occaſioned thereby, ſometimes mecting, oppoſite 
one to another, and being all impetuouſly whirled togethet 
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cannot be paſſed, neither. by oars nor fails. If any mariners 
dare come too near, one of theſe three miſchiefs befals them. 
They are either driven back, with a forcible violence, into 
it the ſea; or elſe, by the rapidity of the foaming waves, they 
. are daſhed upon ſhelves and rocks: or, laſtly, are ſwallowed up 
cir by the rolling vortices of the ingulfing waters. There are 
at only two ſeaſons wherein theſe ſtreights are paſſable; either 
ve. when, upon the falling back of the rides, the conflict of the 
0- WF waters ceaſing, the fea is thereby calmed; or elſe when it 
be comes, in a full channel, to the height of its increaſe at 
117 WF fpring-tides, that force languiſhing on both ſides, which rai- 
r0- ſed and made the waters tempeſtuous and ſtormy ; the ocean, 
ary Wi it were, ſounding a retreat to its ſtorms, and thereupon 
rit, che mountainous ſurges do retire into their own proper ca- 
rhe verns and receſſes. | 

Cit Moregver, authors do not agree concerning the number 
cd, of the Orcades ; Pliny reckons them to be forty ; others a- 
and WF bout thirty: but Paulus Oroſius comes neareſt the truth; he 
ur- makes them thirty-three, of which thirteen are inhabited; 
da- che reſt not, but left to feed cattle. For many of them are 
nts, low, and ſo narrow in compaſs, that if they ſhould be tilled, 
an. they would ſcarce maintain above one farmer or two. Some 
aof them ſhew either bare rocks, or elſe ſuch as are covered but 
low with a rotten kind of black moſs. | 
ned The biggeſt ifle of the Orcades is called by many of the 
ud Bi ancients Pomona ; at this day they call it the Main- land, be- | 
n cauſe it exceeds the reſt ſo much in bigneſs, for it is thirty 

ur. miles long; it is well inhabited, for it hath twelve pariſh- 

ed churches, and one town beſides ; which the Danes, who were 

pa: long maſters of the Orcades, called Cracoviaca; we Scotſ- 

che BY men call it, by a corrupt name, Kirkwall. In this town 

to: dere are two caſtles of a reaſonable bigneſs, ſtanding near to- 

-a 1 i ecther, one belonging to the king, the other to the biſhop. 

or And between them is a church, magnificent enough for 

ven. thoſe places; between the church and the caſtles there are 

de, frequent buildings on both ſides, which the inhabitants call 

mi ms cities, one the King's, the other the biſhop's. . The 

that BY whole iſle runs out into promontories, between which the 
oſue Wl bays of the ſeg making an influx, do afford ſafe anchoring for 

nets BY ""ips, and here and there a good port, In fix ſeveral places 


good, that, are not better in all Britain. This iſland vi 
about our miles diſtant from Caithneſs; the PictiM 
ſea, Pentland frith, running between them; of whoki 


cades, which is ſixteen miles from DNungſby-head. Skiffs and 


A little eaſtward of it are two {mall iſlands, uninhabited, and 


which times the ſea doth moſt tempeſtuouſly foam and rage) 
the tide falling back, and the lands being bared, they ſtic 
together, and are joined by a narrow neck of land, and 66 


ſea coming afreſh between them, they again repreſent the 


Duncanſby or Dungiſby, in Caithneſs, above twenty mils. 


— 
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of this iſland there are metals, i. e. white and black lead, 6 


nature Ave have ſpoken before. 
In that narrow fea there are many ſcattered iſlands, df 

which Stromoy, not unfruitful for the bigneſs of it, is d. 
ſtant from Caithneſs but a mile; but they do not reckon thai 
amongſt the Orcades, becauſe of its propinquity to the Bri 
tiſh ſhore, and becauſe the earls of Caithneſs have always 
been lords of it- Sailing from hence towards the north, we 
meet with South Ronalds, or Ronaldſay, the firſt of the Or: 


{mall ſhips paſs over in two hours from it to this iſland, the 
tide being with them, though there be no wind, ſuch is the 
violence of the current. This iſland is five miles in length, 
and it hath a convenient port, ſirnamed St Margaret's Hope. 


left for cattle to paſture in. They call them, in their country- 
pzech, the Holmes, that is, graſſy plains ſituated by water. To 
he north is the iſland Burra, and two Holmes between that 
and Main- land. From Burra towards the weſt, there lic 
three iſlands in order, Suna, Flata, and Fara; and beyond 
them, Hoia, and Valis or Waes-iſle, which ſome make two, 
others but one iſland, becauſe about both the equinoxcs (At 


> => 


make one iſland; but upon the return of the tide, and tr 


form of two. In this iſland are the higheſt mountains of al 
the Orcades. Hoia and Waes-ifle are extended ten miles in 
length, and from Ranalſa they are diſtant eight miles; from 


On the north is the iſland Graniſa, ſituated in a very narro# 
arm of the fea : for Hoia is diſtant ſrom the neareſt promo 
tory, which is that of Pomona, or Main- land, only two miles 
Theſe are the iſlands ſituated in the very ſtreights, between 
Main- land and Caithneſs. The weſt fide of Mainland looks 10 
the 'opzn fea, no- iſlands or tacks appearing there: from f 
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alt promontory it runs a little out into the ſea; Coupins-oy 
almoſt covers it on the north. Nearer the ſhore is Siapins-oy, 
omewhat inclining to the eaſt, ſituated over-againit Kirk- 
wall, two miles diſtant, itſelf being fix miles Tong. On the 
welt part of Main- land lies Rows-oy; ſix miles in length. From 
thence towards the eaſt ſtands Egliſa, or Eglis-oy, where 
ame reports, that St Magnus was buried. From hence to 
he ſouthward lie Wyer-oy and Greſs-oy; and not far from 
thence Weſter- oy, which is eighty miles diſtant from Schet- 
land. Papa and Stronſa are alſo eighty miles diſtant from 
Schetland. Almoſt in the middle of the paſſage between 
them lies Fara, or Fair iſle, which is conſpicuous and viſible 
zth from the Orcades, and from Schetland too; for it riſes 
into three very high promontories, furrounded with lofty 
rocks, every way inacceſſible, fave that towards the north- 
eat, it being a little lower, affords an harbour ſafe enough 
for ſmall ſhips. The inhabitants thereof are very poor; for 
the fiſhermen, which fail that way every year, coming to 
fin from England, Holland, and other countries near the ſea, 
o plunder and carry away what they pleaſe, 

The next after this is the greateſt of the Schetlandiſh i- 
lands, and therefore the inhabitants call it the Continent ot 
Man- land; it is ſixty miles in length, and in ſome places fiz- 
teen in breadth; it ſpreads itſelf into many ſmall promentories : 
two of them I ſhall name, the one long, but narrow, run- 
ning to the north; the other broader, running to the ſouth ; 
ent. The maritime parts of it are, for the moſt part, inha- 
bited ; but to the inward parts no animal comes but fowl. 
dome few yeats ſince, the inhabitants endeavoured to form 
plantations, farther than their anceſtors had done, but the 
acceſs did not anſwer. Their wealth is from the ſea, for it 
ie convenient for fiſhing on every ſide. | 

en miles farther, towards the north, is the iſle Zeal, or 
Yell, above twenty miles long, and eight broad; ſa unconth a 
place, that. no creature can live therein, except ſuch as are 
om there. A merchant of Breme is reported to dwell in this 
and, who doth import all ſorts of foreign wares (which the 
ntabitants have need of) in great abundance. Between this 
land and Mainland lie theſe ſmall iſlands, Linga, Orna, Bigga, 
— About nine miles beyond it, to the north, ſtands 
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Vuiſt, extended above twenty miles in length, and fix in 
breadth. . It is of a plain and level ſoil ; neither is it any o- 
therwiſe unſightly to the eye, but that it is ſurrounded with 
a very raging ſca. Between this and Yell lies Via, Ura, Lin- 
85 beyond it, towards the weſt, are the two Skenys, and 

urra; on the eaſt is Balta, Honnega, Fotlara, or Pheodo- 
roy, ſeven miles long, diſtant ſeven miles from Vuitt, and 
eight from Lell; it is over-againtt the ſtreights which divid: 
Vuiſt from Yell. Then many petty iſlands lie on the eat: 
{ide of the Main- laind, as. Mecla, the three caſtern Skenys, 
Chualſa, or Whals-oy, Noſtunda, Brafa, and Muſa; the welt 
fide is ſurrounded by the eaſtern Skenys, Rotti, Papa the Lek 
- Vonneda, Papa the Greater, Vallu, Trons iſle, Burra, Har 
the Greater, Hara the Leſs ; and amongſt them lie interming: 
led, almoſt as many holmes, or plain iſlands, for paſturage only 

Thc Schetlanders live after the ſame manner as the iſlund- 
ers of the Orcades do, ſave that, as to their houſehold provi: 
ſion, they arc a little more hardy, Their apparel is after the 
German faſhion, which, according to their abilities, is not 
uncomely. Their incomes ariſe from a st of coarſe cloth, 
which they cl} to the Norwegiaus ; as alſo from oil preſſed 
out of the inwards of fiſhes, from their butter, and from their 
fiſheries. They fiſh in ſmall veſſels of two oars, which they 
bay of the Norwegians. Part of the fiſh which they catch 
they falt, and part they dry in the wind. Our of theſe be 
ing ſold they raile a.ſum of money to pay their tribute, and 
to provide dwclling-houſes, and houſehold ſtuff; and a great 
part of their food ariſcs from thence alſo. They who {tudy 
neatneſs in their dbmeſtic utenſils, are accuſtomed to han! 
ſome pl ate in their houſes, They uſe meaſures, numbers, and 
weights after the German faſhion, Their language is allo 

German, or almoſt the ancient Gothic. They know dt 
what it is to be drunk; only every month they invite one abo 
ther, and on thoſe days they are innocently merry and jocund, 
without thoſe brawls and other vices which are - occaſioned 
by drunkenneſs ; for they perſuade themſelves that this a 
ſtom contributes much tor the maintaining of mutual friend 
ſhip. The firmneſs of their health appeared in one name 
Laurence in our age, who, after he was an hundred years ol 
nia;ricd a wife. And when he was an hundred and forty, be 
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uſed to fiſh with his {kiff, even in a very rough and raping 
ca; he died but lately, not by the thock of any grievous dit- 
calc, but only by the infirmitics and languiſhings ot old age. 


10 
Containing the ancient Names, MAN NERSA, Laws, and 


CusToMs of the country, and what people inhabited 
the ISLAND from the very beginning. | 


I/ Hen I endeavoured to retrieve the memory of Britiſh af- 

fairs, for above two thouſand years paſt, many impe- 

diments offered in bar to my deſign ; amongſt which this was 

the chief, that there were lor a long time no monuments of 
learning in thoſe countries, from which the knowledge of our 
original was to be derived ; and when letters came, though 

but late, into uſe, they were nipped almoſt in the very bud; 

for I may fately affirm, that all the nations which hitherto 

have ſeated themſelves in Britain, came thither from Gaul, 

Spain, and Germany, The Gauls firſt of all received che cha- 

raters of letters trom the Marſellian Greeks, by which they 

uſed to make up their accounts, and to fend letters one to an- 

other. Alphabets, or the figures whieh every letter bore, 

were Greek ; but the language was Gallic. But they did not. 
commit their laws, and-the rites of their religion, to writing, 

no not in Julius Czfar's time; and much leſs did they record 
tudy cheir cxploits, which yet, it is probable, were very great. 
Thoſe things which they either did or ſuffered in Italy, Ger- 
many, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and Aſia, had been buri- 


allo ed [ikewiſe in the fame oblivion, ſo that poſterity would ne- 
got ver have come to the knowledge of them, if foreign writers 
by had not recorded and tranfmitred them down to us. I con- 
unc, in Spain the Greeks had the uſe of letters; and before 


oel tem, the Phœnicians who inhabited the ſhores of the Medi- 

cu-erranean ſca; but of the Barbarians only the Turdetani, as 

end: rrabo writes, had any knowledge of them. But as for any 

wed encient writer, there was yet none that I know of, For Var- 

ol, e, Pliny, and any other Latin authors, who touched any 

„ eing. by the by, the firſt inhabitants of Spain, 
. 2 


| 
| 
| 
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to praduce out of old records, which could be avouched fa 
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confirm their opinions therein, rather by bare conjectura 
than the teſtimony ot writers, In that part oi Britain whid 
Cæſar viſited, there were no ancient records at all; and if 
mong the tarther inland inhabitants, which were {till nu 
barbarous, they were much leſs to be expected. So that h 
he aſked them concerning the origin of their nation, and it 
molt ancient inhabitants, as he writes, they returned him nl 
certain anſwer at all. | 

After Cæſar, Cornelius Tacitus, an author both faithful ant 
diligent, though the Roman navy had then coaſted about Bri 


tain, and had diſcovercd all its inmoſt roads and receſſes, cou 


however find out nothing of certainty, nothing that he woull 
venture to tranſmit to poſterity. Moreover, Gildas, who liv 
above four hundred years after Tacitus, doth affirm, tha 
what he writes was not from any manuments of antiquity, dM 
which he could find none at all, but from reports abroad, thi 
he gathered beyond ſea. As for Germany, that country ws 
furniſhed with learning laſt of all; but ſeeing ſhe had nothing 


truth, according to her wonted ingenuity in other caſes, ſhe 
coined no fictions of her own, to obtrude upon the world. Sol 
then, they who affirm, that they deduce the original of the Bu 
tons from old annals, muſt firſt tell us, who was the autha 
or diſcoverer of thoſe annals ; as alſo, where they have bee 
concealed ſo long; and how they came down uncorrupted toi 
us, after ſo many ages. In this caſe, ſome fly to the Bards and 
Sanachies, as the preſervers of ancient records, but very rids 
culoufly ; which will be more clearly underſtood, if I explain 
what kind of men thoſe were, to whom they would hau 
credit to be given, in matters of ſo great moment, and tho 
ſo obſcure too, and fo remote from our memory. Firſt Sti 
ho and Ammianus deſcribe to us very plainty what the Bard 
were, both before, and alſo in their times. But Lucan det 
it clearly and diſtinctly enough for our preſent purpoſe, i 
theſe verſes: 5 


Vos quoque qui fortes animas, belloque peremtas, 
Lauditus in longum, Vates, demittitis avum, 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina, Bardi. 
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Ye Bards, ſuch valiant ſouls as fall in war, 
Perpetuate with rhymes, and praiſes rare. 


ut the very oldeſt of them were altogether ignorant of let- 
rs, neither did they leave any records of ancient matters be- 
ind them. 
The other were Bardlings or Sanachies, (as they call them), 
hich were maintained by the chief of the ancient clans, and 
y ſome wealthy men beſides, one apiece, on purpoſe to com- 
iemorate their anceſtors and firſt of their families in genealo- 
ies which they got by heart. But theſe too, having no learn- 
g at all, let any man judge what credit is to be given to 
hem, whoſe hopes and ſubſiſtence did totally depend upon 
thing and flattering others. Beſides, though all that they 
clivered were moſt true, yet ſmall would be the advantage to 
e writer of an hiſtory. Laſtly, let us conſider, how often 
he writers of ſuch famous deeds as are paſt, are found in ma- 
ifeſt miſtakes ; how often they themſelves waver, doubt, 
uctuate, and are at a loſs ; how valtly ſome of them differ 
ot only from others, but even from themſclves. If ſuch errors 
re incident even to thoſe who ſeek after truth with great la- 
ur and ſtudy, what can we hope for from ſuch other per- 
ons, who being without learning (by which they who caſual- 
miſtake, may be better informed, and thoſe who miſtake 
n purpoſe, may be confronted), depend wholly upon their me- 
ory ? I might alledge, that the memory is ottentimes impair- 
d by diſuſe ; jt is weakened by age; or wholly loſt by ſome 
ſcaſes. Beſides, if they ſtudy chiefly to pleaſe their patrons, 
which is commonly the caſe), or, on the contrary, if the 
ave a mind to ll them; or, if the paſſions of anger, bas. 
r envy interyene, (which pervert the judgment), who can af. 
m any thing for truth ſuch mens authorities ? Or, who 
'ould take the pains to refute it, though falſe ? Or, who 
ould deliver down for certain, what he received from ſuch 
ncertain authors? Wherefore, where the old writers are ſo 
enerally ſilent concerning matters of antiquiry, who were of- 
en ſo egregiouſly ignorant, even of things ated in their own 
mes, that nothing can certainly be grounded upon them, I 
bunt 1t more modeſt to be ſilent in what one knows not, than 
y deviſing falſchoods to betray one's own confidence, in preju- 
cc of other mens judgment, | 
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confirm their opinions therein, rather by bare conjectur 
than the teſtimony ot writers, In that part oi Britain whid 
Cæſar viſited, there were no ancient records at all; and 
mong the farther inland inhabitants, which were ſtill no 
barbarous, they were much lets to be expected. So that wh 
he aſked them concerning the origin of their nation, and it 
molt ancient inhabitants, as he writes, they returned him! 
certain anſwer at all. | 

After Cæſar, Cornelius Tacitus, an author both faithful an 
diligent, though the Roman navy. had then coaſted about Br 
tain, and had diſcovercd all its inmoſt roads and reccfles, cou 
however find out nothing of certainty, nothing that he wou 
venture to tranſmit to poſterity. Moreover, Gildas, who liyd 
above four hundred years after Tacitus, doth affirm, thy 
what he writes was not from any manuments of antiquity, d 
which he cquld find none at all, but from reports abroad, tha 
he gathered beyond fea. As for Germany, that country ws 
furniſhed with learning laſt of all; but ſecing ſhe had nothin 
to praduce out of old records, which could be avouched f 
truth, according to her wonted ingenuity in other caſcs, M 
coined no fictions of her own, to obtrude upon the world. Sl 
then, they who affirm, that they deduce the original of the hui 
tons from old annals, muſt firſt tell us, who was the authq 
or diſcoverer of thoſe annals ; as alſo, where they have bea 
concealed ſo long; and how they came down uncorrupted . 
us, after ſo many ages. In this caſe, ſome fly to the Bards ani 
Sanachies, as the preſervers of ancient records, but very rid 
culoufly ; which will be more clearly underſtood, if I explain 
what kind of men thoſe were, to whom they would hav 
credit to be given, in matters of ſo great moment, and that 
ſo obſcure too, and fo remote from our memory. Firſt Sti: 
ho and Ammianus deſcribe to us very plainly what the Bars 
were, both before, and alſo in their times. But Lucan dot 
it clearly and diſtinctly enough for our preſent purpoſe, 8 
theſe verſes: | 
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Jos quoque qui fortes animas, belloque peremtas, 
Lauditus in longum, Vates, demittitis avum, 
Plerima ſecuri fudiftis carmina, Bardi. 
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Ye Bards, ſuch valiant ſouls as fall in war, 
Perpetuate with rhymes, and praiſes rare. 


ut the very oldeſt of them were altogether ignorant of let- 
rs, neither did they leave any records of ancient matters be- 
ind them. f 
The other were Bardlings or Sanachies, (as they call them), 
hich were maintained by the chief of the ancient clans, and 
y ſome wealthy men befides, one apiece, on purpoſe to com- 
emorate their anceſtors and firſt of their families in genealo- 
ies which they got by heart. But theſe too, having no learn- 
g at all, let any man judge what credit is to' be given to 
em, whoſe hopes and ſubſiſtence did totally depend upon 
othing and flattering others. Beſides, though all that they 
clivered were molt true, yet ſmall would be the advantage to 
e writer of an hiſtory. Laſtly, let us conſider, how often 
e writers of ſuch famous deeds as are paſt, are found in ma- 
ifeſt miſtakes ; how often they themſelves waver, doubt, 
uctuate, and are at a loſs ; how vaſtly ſome of them differ 
ot only from others, but even from themſclves. If ſuch errors 
re incident even to thoſe who ſeek after truth with great la 
ur and ſtudy, what can we hope for from ſuch other per- 
ns, who being without learning (by which they who caſual- 

miſtake, may be better informed, and thoſe who miſtake 
n purpoſe, may be confronted), depend wholly upon their me- 
ory ? J might alledge, that the memory is oftentimes impair- 
d by diſuſe ; jt is weakened by age ; or wholly loſt by ſome 
ſcaſes. Beſides, if they ſtudy chicfly- to pleaſe their patrons, 
which is commonly the caſe), or, on the contrary, if th 
ave a mind to croſs them; or, if the paſſions of anger, bn 
r envy interyene, (which pervert the judgment), who can af. 
m any thing for truth upon ſuch mens authorities ? Or, who 
'ould take the pains to refute it, though falſe ? Or, who 
ould deliver down for certain, what he received from ſuch 
ncertain authors? Wherefore, where the old writers are ſo 
enerally ſilent concerning matters of antiquiry, who were of- 
n ſo egregiouſly ignorant, even of things acted in their own 
mes, that nothing can certainly be grounded upon them, I 
bunt 1t more modeſt to be ſilent in what one knows not, than 
y deviſing falſchoods to betray one's own confidence, in preju- 
& of other mens judgment, | 
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It follows then, that there was ſo great a ſcarcity of write 
amoneglt all the nations of the Britons, that, before the comin 
in of the Romans, all things were buried in the profound dari 
neſs of an univerſal filence ; inſomuch that we can get no nM 
formation of what was acted, even by the Romans theuiſeve 
otherwiſe than from Greek and Latin monuments ; and as f 
thoſe things which preceded their coming, we may rather bi 
lieve their conjectures, than our own fictions. For what off 
writers have delivered, every one concerning the original d 


his own ſept or nation, is ſo abſurd, that I ſhould have count 


my time Joſt to go about to refute it, were there not fome wh 
delighted in ſuch fables, as if they were as true as goſpel, al 
took a pride to deck themſelves with borrowed feathers. 


Moreover, the diſagreement of later writers makes a gr 


acceſſion to the difficulty of this taſk ; for they deliver ſuch n 
pugnancies, that a man cannot well tell whom to follow ; nay 
there is ſo much abſurdity amongſt them, that all of them fern 
to deſerve no other notice but that of contempt. Neither do 
ſo much wonder at the ſilence of the ancients in a matter f 
obſcure, or the diſagreements among later writers in feignin 
falſehoods, as I do at the agreeing impudence of ſome few: ta 
they write of thoſe times in which all things were dubiou 
and uncertain, with ſo much poſitiveneſs and confidence, 2 
their deſign was rather to tickle the reader's ear, than to ſhy 
the leaſt regard to truth in their narratives, | 
For in thoſe carly times, when the uſe of tillage was nd 
common, neither among the Britons, nor many other n 
tions, but all their wealth conſiſted in their cattle, men had n0 
regard to other ſubſtance, which was very ſmall, but oftet 
changed their habitations, being either expelled by ſuch « 
were more powerful than themſelves ; or, they themſelve 
drove out the weaker ; or elſe they ſought out better paſture 
for their cattle in wild and deſert places: upon one or oth 
of theſe grounds they eaſily changed their dwellings; and ti 
places they removed to, ſoon got new names with thel 
new maſters, Beſides, the ambition of the wealthier , lo! 
helped much to perplex the accounts of things, who, d 
perpetuate their memory to poſterity, called countries, provincty 
and towns by their own names. Almoſt all the cities 
Spain had two names; the names of the inhabitants, and # 
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of the cities and countries therein received frequent altera · 
ns. Not to ſpeak, of Egypt, Greece, and other remote coun- 


cs, 


Sezius et nomen poſuit Saturnia tellus. 


Fair Italy (ſays fame) 
Full oft hath chang'd her name. 


Add hereunto, that thofe nations who live in the ſame coum- 
„have not always the ſame names. That which the Latins 
Il Hiſpania ; the Greeks, Heria; the poets, Heſperia ; St 
aul in his epiſtles, Theodoret and Sozomen in their hiſtory, 


d by the Latins, and all nations of Europe, is more obſcure 
an the Greeks themſelves. The Hebrews and Arabians keep 
cir old appellations of almoſt all nations, which were never 
much as heard of by other people. Scotch and Engliſh are 
ie ccmon names of the Britiſh nations, which, at this day, 
re almott unknown to the ancient Scots and Britons ; - for they 
all the one Albines, the other Saxons, And therefore it is no 


IS, Who were born at ſeveral times, far diſtant one from an- 
ther, and having different languages, and manners too, do 
lot always agree amongſt themſelves in the names of perſons 
nd places. Though theſe things have occaſioned difficulties 
reat enough to the ſearchers after the firſt originals of nations; 


mbition, have involved all things in moſt thick and palpable 
Lrkneſs. For, whilſt every one would fetch the original of 


t p 15 nation as high as he could, and ſo endeavour to ennoble 
Fl l t by deviſed fables, by this immoderate licence of coining fic- 
ws ons, what do they but obſcure that which they ought to il- 


altrate ? And if at any time they ſpeak truth, yet, by theit 
requent and ridiculous untruthe, at other times, they detract 
zom their own credit; and are fo far from obtaining that eſteem 
"ch they hoped for, that, by reaſon of their falſchoods, they 
Irs laughed at even by tlioſe whom they endeavoured to ca- 
dle into an aſſent. 1 
To make this plain, I will begin, as with the ancienteſt na- 
0", fo from the moſt notorious and imrudent falſchood. The 


all Spania, i. e. Spain. The name of the Greeks, ſo celebra- 


onder, if, in ſo great ati uncertainty of human affairs, wri- 


ct ſome of the moderns too, being acted by a principle of 
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compilers of a new hiſtory of the ancient Britons, having inte 
the fable of the Danaides, feign, that one Dioclcti 
king of Syria, begat thirty-three daughters on his wife Laban 
who killing their huſbands on their wedding-night, their fam 
crouded them all together into one ſhip, without any maſter 
failors ; who, arriving in Britain, then but a deſert, did n 
only live ſolitarily in that cold country, of a few wild fru 
but allo by the compreſſion of cacodæmons, forſooth, th 


brought forth giants, whoſe race continued till the arrival Wi 


Brutus. They ſay the iſland was called Albion from Albin 
and that Brutus was the great-grandſon of Eneas the Tro. 
and the fon; of Eneas Sylvius. This Brutus having accide 
ally killed his father with a dart, it was looked upon as a | 
mentable and piteous fact by all men; yet, becauſe it was 1 
done on purpole, the puniſhment of death was remitted, and 
niſhment either injoined, or voluntarily choſen by him. Th 
parricide having conſulted the oracle of Diana, and having 
various hazards through ſo many lands and ſeas, after ten ye 
arrived in Britain, with a great number of followers ; and 
many combats having conquered the terrible giants in Albia 
he gained the empire of the whole iſland. He had three ſun 
(as they proceed to fable), Locrinus, Albanactus, and Cambd 
between whom the iſland was divided. Albanactus ruled ow 
the Albans, afterwards called Scots; Camber over the Cambn 
ans, 7. e. the Welſh : they both governed their reſpedtn 
kingdoms ſo, as that Locrinus had the ſupreme dominion ; wit 
being ruler of the reſt of the Britons, gave the name of * L 
gria to his part. Later writers, that they might alſo propagit 
this fabulous empire as much as they could, add, that Vends 
lina futceeded her father Locrinus ; Madanus, Vendelina ; Me 
pricius, Madantis ; and. Ebrancus, Menpricius ; which latte 
of twenty wives begat as many ſons, of which nineteen we 
over into Germany, and by force of arms conquered-that cou 
try, being aſſiſted by the forces of their kinſman, Alba Sylvi 
and from thoſe brothers the country was called Getmany 
Theſe are the things which the old Britons, and aſter theꝶ 
ſome of the Engliſh, have delivered concerning the firſt iche 
bitants of Britain. | | 


An old name for England, 
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Here I catmot but ſtand amazed at their deſign, who might | 
ily, and without any reflection at all have imitated the Athe- 
ins, Arcadiatis, and other famous nations, and have called 
emſelves indigenæ, ſeeing it would h. ve been no diſgrace to 
em to own thac origin, which the nobleſt and wiſeſt city in 
e whole world counted her glory; eſpecially, ſince that opi- 
uin n could not be retuted out of ancient writers, and had no 
an afſertors ; yet, that they had rather forge anceſtors to 
iſclves, from the refuſe of all nations, whom the very ſe- 
s of the narration itſelf did make ſuſpected, even to the un- 
ltul vulgar; and which none of the ancients, no, not by the 
ſt ſuſpicion, did confirm. Beſides, if that had not pleaſed 
em, ſeeing it was free for them, to have aſſumed honòurable 
5 ceſtors to theniſelves, out of any old book which ſore of 
e poets have wtit } I wonder in my heart what was in their 
mds, to make choice of fuch, uf whom all their poſterity 
ight juſtly be aſhamed, For what great folly is it, to think 
thing illuſtrious or magnificent but what is profligate and fla- 
1d iftious ? yet ſome there art, that pride themſelves, among the 
[bonorant, — the ſcore of ſuch fables. As for John Apnius, 
lau man, I grant, not unlearned, I think he may be pardoned, 
mbaicing poets claim a liberty to celebrate the original of families 
d nations, with'the mixture of figments ; but I cannot think 
reaſonable to allow the ſame privilege to thoſe who undertake 
edt ofctſedly to write an hiſtory, = yn 1 
wa To return then to whit 1 was ſaying: What is more abhor- 
t from all belief, than that a few pirls, without the help of 
n to manage their veſſel, ſhould come from Syria, through 
many ſeas, (Which voyage, even now a-days, when men 
we attained, by uſe and cuſtom, more ſxill in navigation, is 
latte t hazardous, though with a brave and well-furniſhed navy), 
vp the end, as it were, of the world, and into a deſolate i- 
cou nd too; and there to live without corn br fruits of trees? nay, 
win fuch ladies of a royal ftock ſhould not only bately main- 
nanjWin their Rves, in ſo cold à climate, deſtitute of all things, 
then alſo ſhould bring forth giants; and that theit copulations, or 
ink rriages, might not fem unkütable to their Rate, that they - 
ere got with child (would You thitix it by Cacod#mons? As 
rthat Diodetian, pray, at what time, and in what part of Sy 
0 he reign ? How comes it te paſs, that authors make ob 
01. I. I | 
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mention of him, eſpecially ſince the affairs of no nation ar 
more diligently tranſmitted to poſterity, than thoſe of the Sy: 
rians? How came he to be called Diocletian ? by a nam 
which took its riſe a thouſand years after him, amongſt the 
Barbarians, originally Greek, but declined after the Lati 
form ? | 
The next acceſſion of nobility, forſooth, is Brutus, the 
parricide, that he might not, in that reſpect, be inferior to Romi 
us. This Brutus, whatſoever he were, whom the Briton 
make the author of their name and nation, with what force 
with what correſpondent language, could he penctrate fo fa 
into Britain? eſpecially in thoſe times, when the Roman arms, 
, eyen in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of their commonwealth, he 
ving conquered almoſt all the world beſides, could ſcarce fic- 
ceed: For it is needleſs to mention, how, before Rome wa 
built, the affairs of Italy were at a very low ebb; and how tlie in 
habitants thereof were averſe from all peregrination and trave| 
Neither need I inquire, whether he came by land, or fea? The 
Alps, till that time, were paſſable only to. Hercules; and the 
Gauls, by reaſon of their natural fiercencſs, were as yet unac: 
quainted with the converſe of foreigners. As for ſea- voyage, 
ths Carthaginians and the Greeks inhabiting Marſeilles, ſcarc: 
dared to venture into the ocean, but very late, and wha 
things were well ſettled at home; and, even then, their voy- 
ages were rather for diſcovery, than conqueſt ; much lefs can 
. we believe, that Alban ſhepherds, a wildiſh ſort of people 
would undertake fo bold an adventure. Beſides, all men, who 
are not ignorant of Latin, do know, that the name of Briutw 
began to be celebrated under Tarquinius Superbus, almoſt fie 
hundred years after that commentitious Brutus; when Lucius 
Junius, a nobleman, laying aſide his native grandeur, conde- 
ſcended to do things far below liimſelf, on purpoſe to avoid the 
 eruclty of their kings; and, on pretence of being fooliſh, he 
took that new ſurname to himſelf, and tranſmitted it to his po- 
** ſterity. But the Monk who was the forger and deviſer d 
- rhis fable of Brutus, ſeemed to ſee the abſurdity of the inven- 
tion himſelf Phe he thought to ſtop all mens mouths with the 
preten e of religion, forſoach, in the caſe, and would have eve 
5 body think, that they obeyed the oracle of Diana.. Here! 
ul noc be nice in inguiring why this oracle of Diana w 9 
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nknown to poſterity, when the oracles of Faunus, of Sibyl- 
„and the Præneſtine lots, were then in fo great credit. 
I will only aſk, In what language did Diana anſwer? If they 
y, in Latin; I demand, how Brutus could underſtand a lan- 
puage, which began nine hundred years after his time? For, 
Ince Horace, a very learned man, doth ingenuouſly confeſs, 
hat he did, not underſtand the Saliar rhymes, which were 
ade in the reign of Numa Pompilius, how could that Brutus, 
vho died ſo many Jon before the prieſts called Salii were in- 
ituted, underſtand verſes, made long after Horace's tune, as 
he tenor of their compoſure doth ſhew? Beſides, how could 
he poſterity of Brutus ſo totally forget the Latin tongue, that 
ot the leaſt footſteps of it ſhould remain amongſt them? And 
yhence got they that language which they now uſe ? Or, if it 
x granted, that their ({uppoſed) gods, as well as their men, 
hen ſpoke Britiſh in Italy, yet ſurely it was not the tongue 
he Britons now make uſe of; for that is fo patched up of the 
languages of the neighbour nations, that ſeveral countries may 
now and own their own words upon the firſt hearing. But 
if they (ay, that thoſe ancient Latins ſpoke Britiſh, how could 
hat Monk underſtand fo old an oracle, which was given out 2000 
years before? But why do I proſecute theſe things fo particu- 
Iirly, ſince it appears by many other arguments alſo, that the 
ſume Monk farged this whole ſtory, and begat ſuch a Bru- 
tus (in his own brain) as never was in nature; and alſo devi - 
ed the oracle of Diana too? I ſhall add the verſes themſelves, 
. vanity of ſuch cunning ſophiſters may be {et in the ſub 
ight. 28 1 5 JE, . 


Brutus's Addreſs: to the Oracle. 


Diva, potens nemorum, terror filveſtribus apris, 
Cui licet anfrathus ire per æther cop. 
Infernaſque domos » terreſtria jura reſolvs. 
Et dic, quas terras nes habitare velis. _ 
Dic certam ſedem, qua te veneremur in æπ.] m, 
Vas ibs wirgineis tenpla dicabo cheris. 
Goddeſs of groves, and wild boars thaſe, ä 
Who oſt nnn . n 
\ 2 
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Aud Plutd's tos; reſolve this doubt, 
Tell me what country to find out, 


Where I may fix, where temples raiſe, 
For virgin-chairs to fing thy praiſe. 


g The Oracle's Anſwer. 


Diana anſwers in verſes of the fame kind, (ſo tha 

they muſt needs be made by one and the ſame poet), na 

lexed and ambiguous ones; or, ſuch as may be interpret 

ed divers ways, but clear and perſpicuous ones, wherein ik 

promiſeth that which ſhe could never give, viz. the empin 
of the whole world. 


Brute, ſub occaſum ſolis, trans Gallica regna, 
Hufula in Oceano eff, undique cindta mari : 
1 »ſula in Oceana. eft, habitata gigantibus olim, 
Nunc - deſerta quidem, gentibus apta tuis. 
Hane pete: namęue tibi ſedes erit illa perennis : 
4 Hec get natis altera Troja tis. 2 
Hic de prole tua reges —— et ipſis 
Totius terre Jabditus orbit erit. 


Beyoud proud Gallig's STC lines, 

# here ſets the ſun, but large its glory ſhines ; 

A iſſe does in the circling acean *. 

And giants once inhabited the land; 

Now deſolate it wants a regal gueſt, 
And courts thy people to @ ſeat of reſt. | 
Go, Brutus, go, and make that realm thy own, 
Where endleſs empire greets thee te the throne ; 
There thy long offipring — bebold with joy 
A riſing nation, and a ſetond I rox; 
And to that height promote their ſcenter d fway, + 


The vanquiſh'g world foul willingly obey. 


I ſuppale, by theſe verſes, compared with their hiſtons 
the whole forgery will be diſcoyered, and that plain enough, 
Vor, beſides the vain promiſes on both ſides, the rhy mes lay 
that the iſland was not᷑ then inhabited, but deſolate, gar that i 
had been inhabited — But where, I pray then, wert 
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hoſe portentous figments of Gogmagog and Tentagol, and 
other frightful names of men, invented for terror, (ſhall I fay), 
r for laughter, rather ? what will become ot thoſe doughty 
ombats of Corinæus, and others, the companions of Brutus, 
againſt not the earth-born, but hell- born giants? Thus far 
ncerning Brutus, and his grade, - | ty 

Though theſe. be ſo great fictions, yet poſterity is ſo little 
aſhamed of them, that, hut a few years ago, no mean writer 
zmonglt them impudently feigned, chat the Trojans ſpoke the 
Britiſh language. Homer and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus very 
ally refute the vanity ef this ſhameleſs apmion: for the one 
ves Greek names to all the Trojans ; the other, in a long and 
erious diſputation, Maint: ins, that the Trojans were original- 
y Greeks. 1 paſs by this confideration, how Brutus, when be 
rived in England with no great train, could within the 
ſpace of twenty Years eſtabliſh three kingdoms ; and how 
hey, who, all of them put together at firſt, could foarce 
make up the number of ane mean colony, {hould-in ſo ſhort a 
ime people an iſland the biggeſt in the whole world, and fur- 
ih it not only with villages and cities, but with. all that be- 
ongs to three large kingdoms alſo ; nay; whe a while after, it 
ems, grew fo numerous, that Britain could not contain 
hem, but they were forced to tranſport themſelves into the 
rge country of Germany; where, overcoming the inhabi- 
an's, they compelled them to aſſume their own name, which 
s not a Britiſh, but a Latin one; and {o from thoſe nineteen 
rothers, forſooth, (which indeed were not properly own 
others, as we ſay, for almoſt every one of them had: a ſeve- 
a mother), that the cauntty ſhould. be called Germany, I 
aye related this fable, as abſurd as it is, not to take the pains 
0 refute it, but to leave it to the Germans themſelves for 
port and ridicul. uu zi 09% obe 

This in general concerning the fables of the Britons. But 
e intent of thoſe who deviſed them, ſeems not very obſcure 
v m2; for that monſtrous, fiction. of devik lying with vis- 


or W's, ſecs to have this tendency, ui. chat they might ei- 

Us": i'r prove an alliance between their Brutus, and two of the, 
$ 13) reitelt neighbouring nations; or elle, that they might vie, 
hat Ui them in the nobility of their original. For the Gauls 


in ned (as Cæſar hath it) that they were deſcended from. ; 


— — 
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father Pluto; and fo did the Germans, according to Tacit 
The cauſe of deviſing this figment, concerning — ſeen 
to be alike. For ſeeing the Buthrotii in Epirus, ſeveral pes 
ple in Sicily; the Romans, Campanians, and Sulmonenſes ii 
Italy; the Arverni, Hedui, Sequani, and laſt of all the Fran 
in Gaul, celebrated, I know not what, Trojans as thai 
founders; the writers of Britiſh affairs thought it likewiſe ve. 
ry conducive to the advancement of the nobility of their m 
tion, if they derived its original too from the very archives a 
antiquity, and eſpecially from the Trojans ; either becauſe d 
the renown of that city, which was praiſed by almoſt all m. 
tions; or elſe, by reaſon of its alliance with ſo many nations 
wich are ſaid to have ſtarted up, as it were, out of the ſam 
common ſhipwreck-'of that one town. Neither did thy 
think themſelves guilty of any effrontery in the falſehood, i 
they partook a little of the (feigned) nobility, which pre, 
by the ſame artifice, common to ſo many nations, beſides them 
ſelyes. Hence aroſe, as I judge, the fiction of Brutus, and o 
ther fables of an older date, which were as impudently dem 
fed, as they were fooliſhly received; of all which it will, per 
haps, be enough to ſhew'the vanity, to put the reader in mind 
that they were unknown to ancient writers; that when leam 
ing flouriſhed, they dared not peep abroad; that they wer 
coined in its decay, recorded by unlearned flatrerers, and ens 
tertained by ignorant and too eredulous perſons,” who di 
not underſtand the frauds of ſuch deluding authors. For {ud 
is the diſpoſition of thoſe impoſtors, who do not ſeek. the pt 
blic good by a true hiſtory, but ſome: private advantage by 
flattery, that when they ſeem highly to praiſe, then the 
moſt of all deride and jeer. For what do they elſc, who, pre 
tending to advance the nobility. of a people, for its great 
ſplendor, fetch it from the ſcum and riffraff of nature! An 
yet credulous, (ſhall 1 ſay ?), or rather ſottiſh perſons, pris 
themſelves in a pretended eminency of an original, for 'whid 
none of their neighbours will envy them. WT 220 
Thoſe who have written. the Scortiſh affairs, have deliver 
ed down to us a more creditable/ and noble origin; as they 
think, but no leſs fabulous than that of the Britons, * FW: 
they have adopted anceſtors to us, not from the Trojan fig 
tives, but from thoſe Greek heroes, whoſe poſterity conquers 
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roy. For ſeeing, in thoſe ancient times, two nations of the 
reeks were molt of all celebrated, the Dores and the Iones, 
nd the princes of the Dores were the Argivi; and of the Io- 
cs, the Athenians; the Scots make one Gathelus to be the 
vief founder of their nation; but whether he were the ſon of 
\rgus, or of Cecrops, that they leave in doubt: and that they 
ay not be inferior, on this account, to the eminency of the 
Lomans, they have added to him a ſtrong band of robbers, 
ith which he going into, Egypt, performed gallant exploits, 
nd after the departure (would you think it ?) of Moſes, was 
ade general of the king's forces in that land: and that af- 
rwards, with his wife Scota, the daughter of the king of Egypt, 
e failed about the whole coaſt of Europe, adjacent to the Me- 
Iterranean ſea ; and having paſſed through ſo many countries, 
hich were deſolate in that age, or elſe inhabited but by few, 
d in few places, as Greece, Italy, France, and the whole 
oalt of Africa, (not to mention the numerous iflands of the 
editerranean ſea), ſome will have him to land at the mouth 


lev WF the river Iberus; but leaving that country which he could 
Pot keep, they draw him on farther to Galæcia, a coun- 
uind ry much more barren. Some land him at the mouth of the 
reer Durius, being the firſt of all men, as I ſuppoſe, who ad- 
— entured into the ocean with a navy of ſhips; and that there 
1 


e built a brave town, which is now called from his name 
Portus Catbeli, or Port @ Port; whence the whole country, 
hich from Luſus and Luſa, the children of Bacchus, was a 
ng time called Laſitania, began to be called Portugal; and 
terwards being forced to pals into Galæcia, he there built 
ripantia, now called Compoſtella; alſo that Braga in Portugal 
4 built by him, at the mouth of the river Munda. 

Theſe are the things which the Scots have fabulouſſy 
Titten concerning the original of their nation. In feigning 

i which, how unciteumſpect they were, we — gather from 
ence, that they did not give ſo much as a Greek name to 
hat Grecian Gathelus, who was indeed unknown to the 
reek writers; that they allotted a Latin name, from the 
ord Portus, to the city built by him, rather than 'a Greek 
ne, eſpecially in thoſe times, when Italy itfelf was known to 
ay few of the Greeks; that they doubt whether he were the 'Y 
n of Argus, or of Cecrops; ſeeing Argus lived / almoſt an 
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hundred years before Cecrops. That he, who had arrived 
ſuch a figure by his priidenee, even amongſt the meſt inge 
nious perſons in the world, as to enjoy the next place to tix 
king, and to be put in the room of Moſes after his departure 
and befides being u ſtranger, to be honoured with the marriag 
of the King's daiighter' ;that he, 1 ſay, leaving the fruitfulleſt re 
gion in the world, * the lands of both continent, 
both to the tight and left, and alſo ſo many iſlands all fruitful i 
corn, and ſome of them allo famous for the temperature of th 
air, as Crete, Sicily, Cotſica, Sardinia, (which at that time wen 
rather poſſeſſed than cultivated, by a wild ſort ot people), ſhoul 
lanch out into the main ocean, the very name whereof wi 
formidable, efpecially ſince men had then but finall {kill in ns 
rine affairs; or, that he built the city of Port-Gathelus, d 
Port a Port, at the river Duero, the name of which city wi 
never heard of till the Sarazens obtained the dominion of Po- 
tugal; alſo, that he built Braga, at the mouth of the rivet 
Manda, ſeeing there is fo many miles diſtance between- Brag 
and Munda ; two famous rivers alſo lying betwixt them, vi 
Duero, and Vouga, or Vacs ; and Braga itſelf being not alto 
gether a maritime place. Moreover, I may well aſk, ho# 
Gathelus a Grecian, born of a noble family, and, beſides, emis 
nent for famous deeds, ſeeing he was of à moſt ambitions ny 
tion, to commend his name to poſterity, after he had been con 
veyed with a great train into the extreme parts of the world 
and, as matters then ſtood, almoſt ride and barbarons; havin 
built towns, did not give them His own, no, not ſo much & 
one Greek name? For the name of Portugal, or (as ſome wil 
have it) the Port of Gathel, being unknown to ſo many a 
cient writers, who have profeſſediy undertook to deſcribe tht 
names of countries and places, began to be celebrated but » 
bout four hundred years ago. And the ſilence of all the Greek 
and Latins, concerning the coming of Gathelus into Spun 
makes it much ſuſpected, eſpecially ſimee the ancients niake no 
table and frequent mention of the Phoenicians,; Perſians, Car 
thaginians, Iberians, Gauls, and of the companions of Here 
les and Bacchus, who came into'that country. But our fablen 
(as I judge) never read cho monuments of the ancients; for! 
they had, ſeeing it was free for them to ãſſume an author and 
founder of their nation and nobility, out of any of the famo® 
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recians, they would never have picked up an ignoblet perſon 
r their founder; paſſing by Hercules and Bacchus, who were 
mous amongſt all nations, and whom they might have culled 
ut, as well as any other, for the original of their race. 

Theſe are che things which our writers have generally deli- 
ered, concerning the rife of our nation; which if I have pro- 
cuted more largely than was neceſſary, it is to be imputed to 
hoſe who pertinaciouſly defend them, as a * Palladium dropt 
own from heaven. He that conſiders that, will, no doubt, by 
zalon of the obſtinacy of my adverſaries, be more favourable 
p me. Concerning the other nations, which came later into 
eſe iſlands, and fixed their habitations there, Pits, Saxons, 
Danes, Normans, becauſe their hiſtory. doth not contain any 
onſtrous abſurdity, I ſhall ſpeak of them hereafter, in a m re 
roper place. | | | 

But theſe two nations which I have mentioned, ſeem to me 
d have deduced their original from the Gauls, and I will give 
ou the reaſons of this my judgment, when I have firſt premi- 
d a few things, concerning the ancient cuſtoms of the Gauls. 
I Gaul, though it be fruitful in corn, yet it is faid to be, and 
deed is more fruitful in men; fo that, as Strabo relates, there 
ere three hundred thouſand of the Celtz only, who were a- 
le to bear arms, though they inhabited but a third part of 
rance : therefore though they lived in a fruitful country, 
et being overburdened by their own multitudes, it is proba- 
le, that, for the leſſening of them, they were permitted to uſe 


aſculine venery. Yet when, by this expedient, there ſeemed 
wil Ot proviſion enough made againit the penur y of their ſoil, their 
ans i ildren being {till too numerous and burdenſome, ſometimes 


public edicts, and ſometimes by private reſolutions, they 
nt out many colonies into all the neighbouring countries, that 
cir multitudes at home might be exhauſted. _ , _. 

To begin with Spain: They ſent their colonies ſo thick thi- 
cr, that Ephorus, as Strabo relatcs, extends the length of 
zul even to the Gades or Cadiz; and indeed all that fide of 


Palladium, properly the image of Pallas in Trg, which as long as 
ey kept in her temple, Troy could. not be taken, as the Trojans thought; 
t when Uleſſes ſtole it away, then they were ſoon deſtroyed by the 


recks, 8 
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Spain toward the north, by the names of the people and natiq 
inhabiting them, hath long witneſſed a French original. Ti 
firſt we meet with, arc the Celtiberi, 


—Profugique a gente vetuſta 
Gallorum, Celts, miſcentes namen Ihberis. 


The wandering Celts in Spain their dwellings fix d, 
And with Iberiaus there their names they mix d. 


] 


Theſe propagatcd their bounds, ſo far, that, though they iii 
habited a craggy country, and beſides not over-truitful, vii 
Marcus Marcellus exacted from them fix hundred talents, 2 
tribute. Moreover, from the Celtæ, or Celtiberi, the Cell 
derive their original, dwelling by the river Anas, by Ptolenglif 
ſurnamed Betici ; and allo other Celts in Portugal, near to uit 
river Anas ; and if we may believe Pomponius Mcla, a Spm 
ard, the Cclts do inhabit from the mouth of the river Due 
as far as the promontory, which they call Celticum or Nerun 
3. c. Capo Finis Terræ, but diſtinguiſhed by their furnams 
viz. the Gronij, Præſamarci, Tamarici, Nerii, and the reſt. 
the Gallzci, which name ſhews their original to be Gaub. 

On the other fide, there paſſed out of France into Italy, ti 
Ligurians, the Libui, the Salzffii, the Inſubres, the Cenona 
the Boii, and the Scnones; and, if we may believe fome 
cient writers, the Veneti. I need not relate how large don 
n.ons theſe nations had in Italy, becauſe every body wl.o 5 
the leaſt verſed in hiſtory, cannot be ignorant in that point 
neither will T be too ſcrupulous in inquiring what troops 
Gauls made their ſeats in Thrace ; or, leaving it, having ſi 
dued Macedonia and Greece, paſſed into Bithynia, where t! 
erected the kingdom of Gallo-Græcia in Aſia ; ſince that m 
ter doth not much concern our preſent purpoſe. | 

My diſcourſe then haſtens to Germany; and concerning i 
Gaulith colonies therein, we have-moſt authentic evidend 
C. Julius Cæſar, and C. Cornclius Tacitus. The firſt of tba 
in his commentaries of the Gallic war, writes, that at one dd 
rain period of time the Gauls were eſteemed more valiant il 
the Germans; and thercfore that the Tectoſages poſſcſſoll 
molt fruitful part of Germany about the Hercynian forcit; 4 
the Bohemians, as the other affirms, ſhew plainly by 4 
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mes, that their-fouucers were the Boii. And ſometinies the 
lvetians poſſeſſed the nearer places between the rivers Main 
d Rhine, alſo the Decumatcs beyond the Rhine, were of 
lic original, and the Gothini near the Danow, whom Clau- 
an calls Gothunni ; Arrianus in the life of Alexander calls 
em Getjni ; and Flavius Vopiſcus, in the life of Probus, 
autunni. But Claudian reckons even the Gothunni amongit 
e Getz; and Stephanus is of opinion, that the Getes are call- 
Getini, by Ammianus; fo that perhaps the Getes themſelves 
ay acknowledge a Gallic original; it being certain, that ma- 


atio 


7 i Gallic nations pa. d over into Thrace, ang re{ded there in 
5 N at circuit which the Getes are ſaid to have poſſeſſed. Taci- 
* ; alſo writes, that, in his time, the Gothini uſed the Gallic 


guage; beſides, the Cimbri, as Philemon ſays, and, if we 
licve Tacitus, the Mitiones, dwelling by the Swediſh ſea, 
here they gather amber, did ſpeak Britith, whieh language 
45 then the ſame with the Gallic, or not much different from 

Many are the ſighs and marks of Gallic colonies, through 
Germany; which 1 would willing}y recite, but that what I 
we already alledged is enoagh for iny purpoſe, viz.. to ſhew 
w widely France extended her colonies round about Pri- 
in. 8 
What then ſhall we ſay of Britain itſelf, which did not e- 
11] thoſe nations in greatneſs, nor ſtrength, nor ſkill in military 
airs? What did ſhe, that was ſo ncar to the valianteſt o the 
auls, and not inferior to the neighbour nations, either in the 
ldneſs of the air, or the fruitfulneſs of the 'foit ? Did ſhe, 1 


nt a ; 
es y, entertain no foreign colonies?, Yes, many, as Cæſar and 
wr acitus affirm ; and, as I hold, all her ancient inhabitants were 


ch. For it is manifeſt, that threc ſorts of people did in times 
old poſſeſs the whole iſland, the Britons, Piets, and Scots ; 
which I will diſcourſe in their proper order, | 
To begin then with the Britons, whoſe dominion was of 
yelt extent in Albjum 2 the firſt that 1 know who hath 
covered any certainty concerning them, Was C. Julius Cz» 
, He thinks, that the inmoſt inhabitants were ind gen 
Uſe, after diligent inquiry, he could find nothing of their 
lt coming thither; neither had they any monuments of 
ming, whence he could receive any information. He ſays, 
t the maritime parts of the 5 — by the Bel⸗ 
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gz, whom hopes of prey had allured thither, and the fruitful 
neſs of the ſoil, and mildneſs of the air, had detained there, H 
thinks this a ſuthcient argument to confirm his opinion, th 
many did retain the names of the cities whence they came, an 
that their buildings were like thoſe of the Gauls, | 
Cornelius Tacitus, an author of great credit, adds, thy 
their manners are not unlike, and that they are equally boldy 
running into dangers, and equally in a dread, and quite at 1 
loſs how to get out of them; that there were great faction 
and fidings among them both; and, laſtly, that Britain, ui 
his time, was in the fame fate as Gaul urs, before the coming 
of the Romans. Pomponins Mela adds further, that the By 
tons uſed to fight on horſeback, in chariots and coaches, it 
French armour. Add to this, that Bede, who lived before i 
thoſe who have written ſuch fabulous things of the origin oi 
the Britons, and is of greater authority than all of them to 
ther, afhrms, that the firſt inhabitants of the iſland came o 
of the tract of Armorica. Some grammatiſts of the Gre 
differ much from the above-mentioned authors; for they (a, 
that the Britons received their names from Britannus, the {a 
of Celto. They affuredly agree in this, that they would it 
thought to derive their original from the Gauls. Of the lun 
authors, Robertus Cznalis, and Pomponius Lztus, in the lik 
of Diocletian,- (an author not to be deſpiſed), ſubſcribe to th 
opinion; both of them, as I ſuppoſe, being convinced by ti 
power of truth. Yet both ſeem to me to miſtake in this point 
that they deduce them from the peninſula of the Britons 
which is now called Britany on the river Loir, eſpecially find 
the maritime colonies of Britain, as Cæſar obſerves, teſtify If 
their very names from what place they were tranſplanted. 
It follows, that we .ſpeak of the Gallic colonies ſent int 
Jreland. I ſhewed before, that all the north fide of Sp 
was poſſeſſeq by Gallic colonies, And there are many 1 
ſons to be aſſigned, why they might paſs out of Spain into l 
land: for, either the nearneſs of the country, and cafinels 
the paſſage, night be a great inducement ; or elſe, the Spa 
ards might be expelled out of their habitations by the ex 
five power and domination of the Perſians, Phœnicians, 
Grecians'; who, having overcome the Spaniards, rendered th 


weak and obnoxious to their oppreſſion and violence. M 
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over, there might be cauſes amongſt the Spaniards themſelves ; 
for they being a people packed ws. hg and made up of ma» 
ny nations, and not well agreeing among themſelves; the de- 
fire of liberty, and of avoiding ſervitude, in the midſt of 
civils wars and new tumults, arifing amongſt a people thay 
was greedy of war, might make them willing to ſeparate: ho 
that weighs theſe cauſes of their departure, will not wonder, 
if many of them did prefer a mean condition abroad, joined 
with liberty, before a domeſtic and bitter ſlavery; and 
when they were once arrived there, the ſtate of Spain 

ing daily more and more turbulent, made them willing to con- 
tinue where they were; for ſometimes the Carthaginians, and 
ſometimes the Romans made the conquered Spaniards taſte all 
the miſeries of a ſervile life, and fo compelled them to avoid 


neighbour nation into which, either in their proſperity they 
might ſo well tranſport their crouds of people; or elſe, where, 
jn adverſity, they could find ſhelter againſt their calamities. 
Beſides, the clemency of the air was one occaſion of their 
ſtay ; for, as Cæſar ſays, the air of Britain is more temperate 
than that of France. And Ireland exceeds both in goodneſs 
of ſoil, and alſo in an equal temperature of the air and cli- 
mate. And what is ſtill more, when men born and educated in 
2 barren ſoil, and given to lazineſs beſides, as all Spaniards are, 
had the happineſs of being tranſplanted into almoſt the richeſt 
paſtures of all Europe, no wonder they willingly withdrew 
themſelves from home-bred tumults, into the boſom of a 
peace beyond ſea, (Notwithſtanding all that I have ſaid, yet 
| would not refuſe the opinion of any nation concerning their 
anceſtors, provided it was ſupported by probable conjectures, 
d ancient teſtimon p. wt >Þ ry 

For Tacitus, upon fure conjectures, as he thinks; doth af. 
firm, that the welt fide of Britain or Albium was inhabited 

by the - poſterity of the Spaniards. But it is not probable, 
that the Spaniards ſhould leave Ireland behind them, being a 
country nearer, and of a milder air and foil, and firſt land in 
Albium; but rather that they firſt arrived in Ireland, and 
rom thence tranſplanted their colonies into Britain. And 
"at the ſame thing happened to the Scots, all their annals do 
kitify, and Bede, lib. 1. doth affirm, For all the inhabi- 


thoſe. evils by a flight into Ireland; there being no other 
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rants of Ireland were firſt called Scots, as Oroſius ſhews ; and 
our anmals relate, that the Scots paſſed more than once out of ff 
Ireland into Albium : firſt of all, under Ferguſius, the ſon of 
Ferchard, being their captain; and after ſome ages, being cx. i 
from thence, they returned into Ireland, and again, u- 
der their general-Reutharus, they returned into Britain. An 
afterwards in the reign of Ferguſius II. great aids of Irith-Scot; 
were ſent hithexg, who had their quarters aſligned them in 
Galloway. And Claudien in his time ſhews, that auxiliaris if 
were carried over from thence in tranſports againſt the R 


mans; for he ſays, 
l 51 7 otam un Scotus Jernam 
Maovit, et infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys, _ 


The Scot all Ireland did excite, 
To croſs the ſeas, gainſt Rome to fight. 


| And in another place, 


Scotorum tumulos flevit glacialis Terne. 
Whole heaps of Scots cold Ireland did lament. 


But in the beginning, when both people, i. e. the ins 
birants of Ireland, and their colonies ſent into Albium, wer 
called Scots, that there might be ſome diſtinction betwixt 
them, ſome Scots were called Jriſb Scots, others Albin Scots; 
and, by degrees, their ſurnames came to be their only nams; 
ſo that the ancient name of Scots was almolt forgotten, a0 
not to be retrieved from common ſpeech,” but only from book 
and annals. As for the name of Pits, I judge it. not the 
ancient and country name, but occaſionally - given them . 
the Romans, / becauſe their bodies were printed and. paint 
with artful inciſions, which the verſes of Claudian do {hcw. 


Ne leves Mauros, nec falſe nomine Pitts, 
' Edomuit, Scotumque vago mucrone ſecutus, 
 Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus urdas. 
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He ninible Moors, and painted Pifts did tame, 

With far-ſtretch'd ſword the Scots he overcame, 

Did with bold oars the northern waves divide. 
| | | i'f ) 


And elſewhere, 


3 1 
Venit et extremis legio prætenta Britannis, 
Quæ Scots dat fræna truct, ferroque notatas, 
Perlegit exanimes, Picto moriente, figuras. * 


The legion came the utmoſt Britons guard, 
Which the fierce Scot did curb with bridle bard ; 
And read the marks i' ib ſkins of dying Pitts, 
Inſculpt «with iron. | | 


Herodian alſo makes mention of the ' fame nation, but 
conceals their name, and ſays plainly, that they did paint 
their bodies; but he doth not affirm, that they did it with Þ 
ron: neither (ſays he) are they acquainted with the ule of 
apparcl, but chey wear iron round their belly and their neck, 
thinking that metal to be an ornament and fign of riches; as 
the other barbarians do gold. Farther, they have likewiſc 
a way of marking their bodies with variety of pictures, and 
with animals of all ſhapes, and therefore they will put on no 
parments Jeſt they ſhould hide their pictures. What name 
they called themſelves by, in a thing ſo ancient, it is hard to 
dctermine. It is certain, the neighbouring nations do not a- 
prce concerning their name; for the Britons call them Pi#:+ 
ader ; the Engliſh Pichts ; the old Scots, Peachti. And be- 
lides, the names of ſome places, which were heretofore under 
the juriſdiction of the Picts, but are now poſſeſſed by the 
Scots, ſeem to infer a different appellation from them all. For 
the hills called Pentland-hills, and the Pentland-bay, or frith, 
cem to be derived from Penthus, not from Pius. But, I 
\enly believe, thoſe names were impoſed, in after- times, ci- 
ther by the Engliſh, or elſe by the Scots, who uſed the Eng- 
in tongue; for the ancient Scots did neither underſtand nor 
uſe them. As for the name of Pidts, whether the Romans 
tranflated a barbarous word into a Latin one of a near ſound; 
or, Whether the Barbarians applied a Latin word, every one 
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to his own country tone and declenſion, it is all a caſe t nei 
Well then, being agreed of the name, and it being con ca 
by all writers, that they came from the caſtern parts in 
Britain; from Scythia, ſay ſome; from Germany, ſay other; 
it remains, that tracing their footſteps by conjectures, we 
come as near the truth as we can. Neither do I perceive x 
ny ſurer foundation of my diſquiſition, than that which i 
grounded on the painting of bodies. Now, this painting wa 
uſed by the Britains, the Ari in Germany, and the Apathy: 
- fi : but that they might appear more terrible to the eneny 
in war, they painted only with the juice of herbs. But {e: 
ing the Picts marked their ſkins with iron, and ſtigmarizd 
them with the pictures of divers animals, the beſt way Will be 
to inquire, what nations, either in Scythia, Germany, or th 
neighbouring countries, did uſe that cuſtom of painting thei 
bodies, not for terror, but ornament. And, firſt, we mer 
in Thracia with the Geloni, according to Virgil, of whon 
Claudian ſpeaks in his fir ſt b6ok. againſt Rufinus; 


| |. . 1; Membraque gu ferro gaudet pinxiſſe, Gelonus, 
Hegele, loveroprint 
MWMhpeir limbs with iron inſtrument, 


We.. meet alſo with the Getz in Thrace, mentioned by the 


Crinigeri ſedere patres, pellita Getarum 
Curia, ques plagis decorat numeroſa cicatrix. 


 Skin-xocaring Getes confult, with hair unſborn, 
Whoſe marked bodies num rous ſcars adorn. 


Therefore, ſeeing the Geloni, as Virgil writes, are neigt. 
bours ta the Getes, and either the Gothunni, or Getini, act. 
ding to Artianus, are numbered amongſt the Getes; and {+ 

ing the Gothunni, as Tacitus ſays, ſpeak the Gallic language 

what hinders but that we may believe the Picts had their ot 

ginal from thence? | 

But, from whatſoeycr province of Germany they came, 
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ink it very prabable; that they were of the ancient colonies 
the Gauls, who ſeated themſelves either on the Swediſh 
„ or on the Danow. For the men of a Gallic deſcent 
ing counted foreigners by the Germans, (as indeed they 
re), I judge their name was uſed in a way of reproach, ſo 
at one word, i; e. Walch, with them, ſignifies a Gaul, a 
anger, and a barbarian too. So that it is very crediblez 
at the anceſtors of the Picts, either being expelled by their 
ghbours, or driven up and down by tempeſts, were caſily 
onciled to the Scots; nay; were befriended and aided (as 
is reported) by them, as a people allied to them; almoſt of 
e ſame language with them; and their religious cuſtoins not 
like. So that it might caſily come to pals, that thereupon 
ey might mix their blood; and, by marriages, make a coali 
dn; as it were, into one nation. For otherwiſe I do not ſeez 
bw the Scots, which then poſſeſſed Ireland, beihg a fierce 
d rough-hewn people; ſhould fo eaſily enter into an affinity 
d complete friendthip with ſtrangers, who were necefhirous 
d dettitute of all things, whom they never ſaw before, and 
ith whom they had no commerce, in point of laws; reli - 
on, or language: 23 | rh 
But here the authttity bf Bede, the Anglv-Sakon; ſtands a 
tle in my way; who is the only writer I know of that at- 
the Picts uſed a diſſerent language from the Scots; for, 
aking of Britain, he ſays; that it did ſearch after; and pro- 
6 the knowledge of the higheſt truth, and the ſublimeſt 
ence in five ng reer, the Engliſh; Britiſn, Scottiſn, Pictiſn; 
d Latin; But, L uppoſe, Bede calls five dialects of one and 
e ſame tongue; five tongues, as we fee the Greeks did; in 
elke caſe; and as Cæſar doth; in the beginning of his 
„ Wnnchtaries of the Gallic war. For he ſays, that three 

arts of Gaul uſed different languages and cuſtoms. But 
abo, though he grants that the Aquitains uſed à different 


„auge from the, other-Gauls z yet he affirms, that all the 
17 of the Gauls uſed the ſame language, but with a little va- 
eon. The Scots alſo do tiot differ from the Britons iͤn 
5 ir whole language, but in diale& rather, 28 1 ſhall ſhew 


rafter ; their ſpeechz, at preſent, doth fo fat (TOI it 
ns of old to have been the ſame ; fot they differ leid than 
bs, Es FIRE 


e,! 
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French. And therefbre othet writers give not the leaſt 


ſpicion of a different language; and they, as long as both * 


doms were in being, as if they had been people of one fat. 
did always contract marriages one with another ; and as th 
were mixed in the beginning, ſo afterwayds they carried then 
ſelves as neighbours, and oftentimes a ey until the 
ſtruction of the Pictss. 
Neither did the remainder of them; whey when their mill 
ry race was extinct, yet muſt needs be many), in any « 
or corrupt the Scottiſh tongue : nor indeed are there a 
titeps- of a' foreign language in the places and habitat 
which they left. For all' the countries of the Picts, and p 
ticular places too, do yet retain Scottiſi oppellations, exceſt 
very fc; which, upon the Saxon tongue's pre vailing 
ver our country: language, mom Ger _—_ impoſed up 
them. 

Neither is this to be omicted, that; before the coming! 
the Saxon; into Britain, we never read that the Britiſh n 
tions uſed interpretets to/underitand one another. Where 
ſeeing the Scottiſh, Engliſtt, and German writers do unn 
mouſly accord, that the original of the Picts was from Gt 
many; and ſince it is alſo manifeſt, that the Gothunni, or 
tini, were colonies of. the Gauls, whoſe language they ſpolg 
and that the ſtii living near the Swediſh, or Baltic & 
ſpoke Britiſh; whence may we the moſt rationally fetch 
deſcent” of the Picts? Or, whether ſhould they, being an 
led from their native hibitarions] go, but to their own | 
dred? or, where wete they likely to obtain marriage-unim 
but amongſt a people of N with then 1 in blood, langug 
and manners 

Bat if any one deny chat the Pigs were ; deſcended from tl 
Gotnumm, or Eſtji, or Getz; being induced to that peri 
ſion by the great diſtance of thoſe countries from Britain; 
him brit conſider, hon, many, and how great "migrations 6 
x people: were made, cen in 2 po of the world, in did 
times when the coming of che Petz into Britain is recor 
to have happened, and alſo for many ages after; and then if 
may eaſily grant, that ſuch thin NT: might not only be 
bat be done with very The Gauls did then jt 
jets great fart of Spain, ny ay, Germany, and Britain, by the 
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1 | 
llonics; they procecded as far as Palus Mæotis and the Cim- 
1 om Boſphorus, with their depredations ; and after they 


d waſted Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, they fixed their 
ts of reſidence in Aſia. gh | | 

The Cimbri, Ambrones, and Teutones, having waſted Gaul, 
netrated into Italy: the Geloni, whom Virgil places in 
hrace, are, by other writers, ſaid to dwell near to the Aga- 
yrſi, in Scy thia. f | T3 
The Goths, for a great while an obſcure nation, yet in a 
jort time over-ran Earope, Afia, and Africa, like a flood. 
nd therefore, inaſmuch as for many ages after, thoſe who 
ere grandees, and more powerful than others, challenged to 
emſelves the ſeats of their inferiors ; the weak being obno- 


ci oas to the injuries of the ſtrong, left their country, which 
> Icy could not keep; ſo that it is no great wonder aniong the 


ile, if men, having long combated with adverſe fortune, and 
eing toſſed up and down by many peregrinations, having, be- 
des, no certain habitation, did at length berake themſelves to 
mote, or far diſtant countries. F Wird g 
Beſides, we ſce that the Roman writers place two ancient 
tions within thoſe limits, which bounded the kingdoms 
| the Scots and Picts, the Mayattæ and Attacottæ. Of theſe, 
ſuppoſe, the Mayatz, whom Dion alone, f all the authors 
at [ know, doth mention, were of the Picts race, ſeeing he 
es them in the countries neareſt to the Caledonian ſea; 
id it is certain that the Picts did inhabit thoſe provinces. As 
er the Attacottæ, it appears out of Marcellinus, that they 
cre the progeny of thoſe, who, having been formerly excluded 
y Adrian's wall, but afterwards enlarging their dominions 
mo the wall of Severus, were comprehended within the Ro- 
at province; becauſe I find in a hook of the Romans con- 
ming camprdiſcipiine through their provinces, that, among 
© foreign auxiliaries, there were ſome troops of the Attacot« 

ell as of the Britons 2. Which puts me at a. ſtand, 
ns; IF "<ther of the two 1 ſhould moſt admire in Lud, his bold- 
cor his ſtupidity ; his boldneß, who athrms, that the At- 
ü cottæ were Scots, but without any certain author, or proba- 
conjecture; his ſtupidity, that, in the very place of Marcel- 
us cited by him, he ſces not, that the Scots are plainly diſ- 
aguihed from the Ar For Marcellinus ſays, tbe Picts, 

a 2 by < 
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Saxons, Scots, and Attacottæ, vexed the Britons with pen 
rual miſcries. Of the ſame ſtupidity is he guilty, when he if 
firms, that the Caledonii were of the nation of the Brita 
whereas, it is plain, they were Picts, which Lud himſelf M 
clearly demonitrate by a teſtimony out of a i# 
ſpoken to Conttantine, which HE produces a aſt hin in 
For, ſays the author of that oration, the w of the Ci { 
dones and of other Pits : that teſtimony (fuch was his i" 
Jy) he produces for bimſelf, nat obſerving, (ſuch was his ff 

idity), that it makes againſt him, If we look to the wil 
eel? it is Scottiſh ; for Calden in Scotch is that tree cal 
the haſel ; whence, l judge, came the name of the Caledoni 
woods, and the town of the Caledonians, ſituated by thet 
ver Tay, which is yet called Dunca/den, i: e. the Haſelh 
town. And if 1 dared to indulge IT ſo much liberty, 
to diſagree from all the books ot Pro for the Neucale 
nian, I would write the Nuncaledonian f. ſea; and for the 
caledones i in Marcellinus, Duncaledones: both the fea and i 
nation being ſurnamed from the town, Duncalden. What 
have written may ſatisfy any favourable reader; yet I ſhall a 
other teſtimonies, which C. Phnius thinks to be manifeſt fig 
of the originals of nations, viz. the religion, language, 4 
names of towns, 

Firſt of all, it is manifeſt, that the bond of religion, andi 
identity of ſentiment as to the (ſuppoſed) gods, hath be 
_ held the ſtricteſt tie of obligation and alliance 

moneſt nations, Now, the Britops x the Gauls maintain 
e divine worſhip ; ; they had the ſame prieſts, the Di 
1455 generally, who were in no nation elſe; whoſe ſuperlh 
tion had fo prevailed i in both nations, that many have doi 
ed, which of the two firſt, learned that fort of philoſopt 
ane from the other. Tacitus alſo ſays, that they had th 
fame ſacred rites and ſuperſtitious obſervances. And thi 
tomb erected near New Carthage, called Mercurigs Teutatth 
as Livy writes, doth ſhew, that the Spaniards, the great 
part of whom drew their original from the Galle, were 1 
free frm thoſe rites. Alſo, the ſame kind pf prieſts or 
+ Criſts, called by. both of them Bards, were in great honoh 
both amongſt the Gauls and Britons. Their function 1 
pane doth yet remain amongſt all thole nations which uſe i 
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d Britiſh tongue: and ſo much honour is given to them, 
many places, that their perſons are accounted ſacred, and 
cir houſes, ſanctuaries: nay, in the height of their enmi- 
when they manage the cruelleſt wars one againlt -ano- 
er, and uſe their victories as ſeverely ; yet theſe Bards and 
cir retinue have free liberty to paſs and repals, at their plea- 
re. The nobles, when they come to them, receive them 
nourably, and diſmiſs them with gifts. They make can- 
's, and thoſe not unelegant ; which the rhapſodiſts recite, 
ther to the better ſort, or elſe to the vulgar, who are very 
firous to hear them; and ſometimes they ſing them to mu- 
a inſtruments. Many of their ancient cuſtoms yet remain; 
y there is almoſt nothing changed of them in Ireland, but 
in ceremonies and rites of religion. This for the pre- 
t concerning their religion. It remains now, that we ſpeak 
nceraing their ancient language, and the names of their 
wns, and of their people. But theſe parts, though often- 
es diſtinct in themſelves, ſhall yet be promiſcuouſly han- 
2d by me; becauſe many times one depends upon another, 
its foundation; eſpecially, ſince a proper name, either by 
origin or declination, proves, or at leaſt gives ſome indica- 
dn of the country from whence it comes: yet, though theſe 
ings are interwoven, and do mutually contirm one another, 
vill, for the reader's inſtruction, take occaſion ſumetimes to 
at of them ſeverally, as much as I can. bt 
Firſt of all, Tacitus, in the life of his father-in-law, Az 
cola, affirms, that the Gallic tongue did not much differ 
m the Britiſh ; whence I gather, that they were formerly 
; ame ; but, by little and little, either by commerce with 
reign nations, or by the importation of new commodities, 
Known before by the invention of new) 


and always were, to loath preſent things, and to ſtudy in- 
ons; he will find the judgment of the belt of poets, 


© under all theſe prejudices, it did not always prove conſiſt 
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e cenſor, in theſe caſes, to be moſt n 


* Ut | hoe foliis pronos mutantur in anna, 
Prima cadunt, ita verborum vetus interit ta, 


Et, juvenum ritu, florent modo nata, vigentque. 


As from the trees old leaves drop off, and die, | 
While others ſprout, and a freſh ſhage ſupply ; 7 
So fare our words — through; time worn out and dead, 


A freſber Fanguage 1. in their Pan 
And a little alter, 


Multa renaſcentur, que jam cecidere-; cadentque . 
Due nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, ſi volet uſus, 


Quem penes arbitrium eſt, et Jus et norma 1 


| Many words fhall fall, 
' Which now we highly prize: 
Aud words, wwhich now have fallen; 
ib Sbal] bereafter Rey 2 . 
U, or cuſtom, rules this thing, 
Aud 1 1 language, as a king. 


11 i true, he ſpoke this of the Latin tongue, which, by 
great cate of the Romans, was kept uncorrupted, and whi 
all the nations, contained within the large bounds of their a 
pire, did diligently learn. And therefore it is no wonder, 
2 language (even before colonics were ſent into all parts, 
of Gaul) whick already had different dialects at home, and. 
ſo was afterwards corrupted by the mixture of divers mti 
being in itſelf ſomew hat barbarous at firſt, and neglected by thi 
that uſed ĩt; and after it had again re- entered, from a foreign l 
into Britain, which was then divided into kingdoms, bor l 
moſt part obnoxious to ſtrangers; it is no wonder, I fay, 


with itſelf. Ter, ar it, the Celrw and the he Belg ufed ad 


+ Hor, uren. ain Harter N 
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erent dialect; as Strabo thinks. Aſterwards, when the Cel- 
x ſent abroad great colonies into Spain, as the names of Cel- 
iberi and Celtici declare, and the Belgz made their deſeent in- 
o the maritime parts of Britain, as may be collected from the 
dames of Ma of the Atrebates, and Iceni it muſt 
zeds follow, that on one ſide the Spaniatds,” and on the other 
he Romans, the Engliſh, the Danes, and the Normans, muſt 
ring many ſtrange words with them, and ſo corrupt the 
ountry-ſpeech. -iNay, I rather judge it à matter of much 
ore wonder, that the languages of neighbouring nations, ha- 
ing been adulterated by the coming in of to: many ſtrange 
eople, and in great part changed by the ſpeech of neighbour= 
ig countries, that yet, even ſo long a time after, the Britons 
ould not differ in their whole language, but in certain idi- 
ms and dialects only: for, if any one of them hears a fnan of 
nother nation ſpeak Britiſn, he may obſerve the ſound of 
is own language, and may underſtand many words though he 
ocs not comprehend his whole diſcourſe. Neither ought it to 
m ſtrange to us, that the fame words do not ſignify. the 
me things in all nations,” when we conſider, what àlreratiofs 
ommerce with neightouting wwe e makes in the 
of all nations; and how great à change of phraſes mull 
eds be owing to a daily converſation with foreigners; bow: 
any new words are chined to expreſs things newly invented; 
ow manly are imported with wares and traffic, even from the 
theft parts of the world; how many end obſblete words ar 


„ Wc; bow! many are lerpthened by che addition: of: lerters 
e Fables ; and how mary are ſhortened by contrary decur- 
50 ons; and ſome alſb new vamped and refined, as it were, hy 


tation or tranſpoſition of letters! l will not inquire, in ho- 
ort a time, and he ieh the Ionic ſpeech did degenerate 


en the Attie, and ho mueh the other Grteks differed from 
en both. Leet us bur obſerve the ſpecch of the nobleſt nas 


ons in Europe; how ſon did the French, Italic, and Spanifh 
ones, all derived from the ſame root; degenerate from the 

ity of the Latin? Tet, in the mean time, they diſſer no leſs 
mongtt themſelyes, than the old Scottiſn and the Britiſh 
ugues do. Nay, if we look over all the previnces of France 
mean thoſe that are judged to ſpeak true Gallic or French); 
at a great difference ſhall we find between the inliabitants of 
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Gala Narbonenſis, and the Gaſcoigns ? And how vaſtly 
Limoſins, the Perigordins, and the Auvergnians, thou 
neighbours to both, yet differ from both in their fpeech ? Au 
how much the reſt of the provinces of France difler even try 
all of them? And, to come nearer home, the Engliſh laws 
William the Norman, eſtabliſhed five hundred years apy 
were written in French; yet now no Frenchman can unde 
ſtand them, without an interpreter. -» Nay, if thoſe old ne 
who have lived long in the world, will but recollect how ms 
ny words are grown obſolete, which were in uſe when the 
were children; and what words unheard of by our anceſto 
have ſucceeded in their places; they will not at all wond 
that the ſame original language, in length of time, ſhould ls 
changed, and ſeem wholly different from itſelf ; eſpecially # 
mongſt nations far remote, and alſo often warring one againl 
another. On the other ſide, when 1 ſee that concord (laſtin 
ſo many ages rather than years) in the Britjſh language, a 
that even amongſt nations, either very diſtant one from ans 
ther, or elſe maintaining mutual animoſities againſt one ans 
ther; as is hardly to be found amongſt the many tribes al 
people of France, Who yet have long lived under the fant 
kings and laws: I ſay, when J recollect within myſelf, fad 
an agreement in ſpeech, which as yet preſerves its ancient affinit 
of words, and no obſcure marks of its original; I am eaſily indy 
_ ced to believe, that, before the coming of the Saxons, all ch 
Britons uſed a language not much different from each other 
and it is probable, that the people on the Gallic ſhore uſed i 
we. tongue, from whole limits a good part of the Briton 
bordering on France, had tranſplanted themſelves, as Czar it 
forms us. But the Iriſh, and the colonies ſent from them, l 
ing derived from the Celtz, inhabitants of Spain, it is probe 
ble, they ſpoke the Celtic tongue. I ſuppoſe, that theſe natid 
returning, as it were, from a long pilgrimage, and poſſeſiq 
themſelves of the neighbour-ſeats, and almoſt uniting into lf 
ople. did confound the idioms of their ſeveral tongues into 
medly that was neither wholly Belgic, nor wholly Celtic, 8 
yet wholly unlike to either of them: ſuch a mixture we 14 
obſerye in thoſe nations, which are thought to ſpeak: the Gs 
man tongue, and yet have much declined from the andd 
phraſe thereof: I mean the Danes, the maritime Saxons, hd 
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Frieſland; thoſe of Flanders, and the Engliſfh; amongpſt all 
hich it is euſy to find ſome letters, ſounds, and inflections, 
hich are proper to the Germans only, and not common tb a- 
y other nation. Beſides; I ſuppoſe, that a ſurer ſymptom of 
e affinity of languages may be gathered from the ſound of let- 
1s, from the familiar way of each nation in pronouneing cer- 
in letters, and from the t of the ear thereupon; and 
ſo, from the compoſition and declenſion of words, than from 
e ſignification of ſingle or particular words. We find exam- 
es of this in the German letter V, in the compoſition} of the 
ords Moremaruſa and Armpricus, of which I have ſpoken be- 
re : and in the declenſion of thoſe words,” which amatiꝑſt 
ie French end in ac; of which there is a vaſt fumber; WH¹Hch 
Im among the Scots is hypocoriſtical, i, e diminutive ; and 
it was amongſt the ancient Gauls. From Drix, Which a- 
ong the Scots ſignĩfies a brier, is derived Driſac, i. c. à brler- 
g, or little brier-buſſi. And from Brix, which fipnifies a 
pture or cleft; Brexac, wich now the French pronounce 
riſac. For what the Scots pronounce Brix, that the French 
|| Breſche, even to this very day, there bring no difference at 
in the ſignification” of the words. The cauſe of the diffefent 
riting is, "that the ancient Scots, and all the Spaniards to 
s very day, do uſe the letter I for double SS. And 
erefore the old Gauls, frem Brix, called à town of 
e Cænomani, Brixia; and àgain, from Brixia, Brixidcum, 
bw commonly © Briſac. "After the like form, AHurbliatum, 
e. Orilhach, is derived from Aurelia, i. e. Orleance 3 
d, from Evora, which is called Cerralis, or Bora, named 
the Spaniards; Frhcttar Julia, Eboracum, 1. e. Tork, is 
rived ; as the Brigantes Have declindt it, (who had their o- 
zin from the Spanfards), Tetaiming, in the declenifion thereof, 
e propriety of the French tongue. Furthermore; behdes 
oe things which 1 hove mentiotied, l tht coalt of Bfitlün 
ich is extended to the ſouth-welt,” Terairts the fare and ma- 
lt tokens of a Gallic ſpeech and oripinal,” according to the 
ar teſtimony even of foreigners themſaves. © Firſt, in that 
ft, there is Cornuvallid, I. e. Cornwalt, as many call it, but 
the ancients it was Called Cirnavia, and by the vulgar, X.. 


l 


; even as in Scotland, the Cornavii, laced by Prolemy in | 
*moit northern dftti&-of that country, ate commonly call- 
[ . 
| M L 
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led: Kernic:; ſo tliat Cotnuvallia is derived from Nernic 
Valli, as i yon ſhould ſay Kernicu- Galli, i. e. Corniſni Ga 
Moreover, Vallia, 5, 4. Wales, another peninſula on the f 
ide, doth avouch its anceflors both in-natue and ſpeech. Th 
who! come near in language to the ſound of the Gen 
tonguc, pronounce it by M, a letter proper to the Gem 
only which the reſt of their acighbours, who uſe the old u 
can by. no means pronounce: nay, if you ſhould: put then 
the torture, to make then pronounce, it aright, yet the U 
4 niſh, the Iriſh, or Highland Scots could never do it. Bar 
French, when they {peak of Vallia, do always prefix G be 
it, Guallia; and not in that word alone, but they have n 
others alto, which begin with G, For they who, by rea 
the propinquity, of. the countries, do Germanize, do call 
French tonguc alla : and beſides, in a multitude of 0 
Words, they uſe this change of letters: On the other 
that country which the Eng liſh call Males 2nd Nortb W 
the French call Gales aud Norgols, {till clolely n 
primitive ſounds of their ancient tongue. 
But Polydore Virgil pleaſeth himſelf win A 185 fat 
| Which he thinks he was the firlt inventor. of; whereas nol 


though but.meanl f 72 {killed in the German tongue, is ignd 


that the wor th lignifies a ſtranger or foreign ; 
that therefore the Valli. were called ii joreigners by them. 50 
rveckons, as We lay, without bis hoſt: for, if that n 
gu derived from one's. being foreign, I think it would q 
tter to the Angles, or Engliſh as an adventitious pi 
; than to thoſe, whom, by — of their antiquity, mY 
the ancients have thought to be the firſt inhabitants: 
that. name Were im upou them by the ſh, they u 
With better reaſon pry given it 5 lus Ra 
tte Britons, becauſe with, the former they had -leſs acqu 
_ . ance and yery rare commerce: and if the Engliſh called i 
Valli in reproach, would the Britons, think we, who, id 
many ages, were, the deadly enemies of the Engliſt, 
5 now, made more obnoxious to them. by this affront, own! 
name; Which they, do not . unwillingly, calling then 
in their own tongue Cumbri. "Beſides, the word # 
among the Germins, doth not primarily ſignify a, ſtrange 
© barbarian ; 5. but, in ts, 5 and proper ee 
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therefore, in my. judgment, the word Yallia is change 
the Engliſh from Gallia ; they agreeing with other neigh- 
ir nations in the name, but obſerving» the propriety of the 
man tongue in pronduncing the firſt letter by , ii 
The ancient inhabitants of that peninſula were called j. 
1 ast appears out of Pliny; which name in ſome ꝓart f 
ples was long retained, in Hueceeding ages. But Leland. a 
ton by birth, andia man very diligent in diſcovering the 
numeuts of his own c _ doth- affirpy;othat! ſome parc 
Vales was formerly called Roſ5- Which word in Scotland 
ifies a peninſula : but the neighbouring matiens ſeen in 
akirig, to have uled à name or word: Which ſhewed theo- 
inal ot the nation, rather than one that demonſtrated the 
and form of the county. The ſame hath happened in the 
ne Scets:; for. whereas they call chemſelxes Aims, a maine | 
ved: from, Albium:; yet their neighbours calb them Seti, 
which name their origina}-is. declared to om che irn, 
Hibernians ot n tig Foiiig) Def mfr ut 
the ſame ſide and woſtern ſhore, follaws.Gallovidiair Fir. t 
way, which word, it js evidents; both with: Scots ane. 
ch, Ggnifieth, a. Ganz. N being. Gaths; with. the ine, at. 
allus with the: otlher „ fer he Vall or Welch call it Mallœuj + 
. This country yet uſeth for th Woſt, part igs ancient lan- 
zoe, Theſe threc natiom compr chend all chat tract and ſade 
Britany which, bendg.goward Ireland; and. te as yet e- 
no nzean.. iadicationz, but rather firong. and ;conyincing, - 
ks of their Gallic ſpeectyand affinity. f df which;the: chief b, 
t the ancjent Scots (divided; all;nations, inhabiting Hritain, in- 
two ſorts j the, one they. call Gazi, «the other Galley or. Cad. 
. cording. to, my interpretation, Gallaci/and Galli. Mere- 
T, the Gallæcians themſclves with that title Gas: am 
call their language, 2 1 faid before, Gallæcias, and do lo- 
in it, as the more. refiged and elegant, -underyalying, the - 
li as barbarians, in reſpect of themſelven. And thaugh o- 
nally the Scots called the Britans, i, g. che moſt ancient in · 
itants of the ifland,: Calli; yet the — of ſpeak ing by 
75 obtained, that they called all the nations Which aſter- 
c fixed theis {ears in Britain, by that name; which they 
d rather as a contumelious, than a national lation: for 
word Galle or "00 grüße 0 fame "el ne thr hea 
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Batbarian doth: among rhe Greeks,and Lenins, and Walſh 
mong the Germans. 

Nov at uſtwv gnome to this; oolntyarkatiep we are toc 
monſträte the community of ſpeech, and thereupon an ancie 
affinity between the Guuls and the Britons, from the names 
towns) rivers, countries, and ſueh other evidenecs. A tick 
ſubject, and to be warily handled: for I have formerly prowl 
that a public ſpeech or language may be altered for many cauſe 
for: though it be not changed-altogether, and at once, yet it 


in a perpetual flux, and. dath caſily follow the inconſtancy aff N 


theiralercrs,” by reaſon of a certain flexibility which at hath i 
its own nature. The truth whereof dotly appear chiefty in tha 
ranks! of chings wich are ſubject not only to the alteratia 
of time, but alſo to every” man's pleuſure or caprice ; ſuch 
arc. all partieular things invented fo the daily ufè of man's liff 
whole hames either prow!obſlete;or ate: made new and re 


tod: for very light a rtr val caules . But the caſo is. fur d 


rent in thoſe things which are time · proof, and ſo alder ul 
aro perpetual or eternal. Avthe'heavensſ"the"ſca; the ein 
fire, moumtains, 'coufitvies,"rivers4 and Wf6 in thoſe, which 
by their>qurableriels;” as für ds the pom nature Will pe 
mit, do in ſome fort“ imitare' thoſe! perperial and untotropt 
bodies; üer are towms, which ure bunt as f they Mere to f 
for err So that ü min eint new names toy d 
change the old names of Hations Gr ens for they were n 
raſſity impoſed at the beginning brit i rhannier by*the yer 
ral wiſe'atviee md'tonſent” of their Sounders, Hom antign 
did greitly reverenee; "aſcribirijy divihe kohonrs to them; 1 
did as mück as lay in their power to render them jmmor 
And thereftre” thels fames are deſtredly contihatd, land d 
rce6ive no alteration Without making a mighty” diftrrbancel 
the whole eeofony of thifips ; ſo that if the reſt of a langu# 
be Changed, yet theſe" we” rligibuſly retained, and are nei 
{npplanted' by other · Hates, but, as it were, with ure ling 
um regret.” Ant 'the taiſe of their impoſing! at” firft, cont 
butes milf to their” Continuance. For * 'thofe, WHO, in't 
peregrinarions, bither were forced from their old cats; on 
their b accord,” ſought'new "when they had loſt their 
country, "per recained the name of it, and were willing 0 0 
. ſ{ound-moſt — to. their cars5; and by this ö 
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ume, ſuch as it was, the. want of their native foil was ſdme· 
at alleviated and ſoſtened unto them; ſo that by this means 
y judged themſelves not altogether; exiles or travellers, far 
dm home. And beſides, there were not wanting ſome per- 
s,. who, being religiouſly" inclined, conceived an fᷣoher and 
re auguſt” repreſentation? in their minds,” than could be 
n in walls and houſes and did fweetly/ huꝑ, as it were, that 
age and delightful pledge of: theirrown:former: country, with 
loye-mote': than native... And therefore a ſurer argument of 
niry may be taken from this ſort of words, than from thoſe 
hich, - on trivial cauſes, and oft on nome at all, are given to, 
taken away from ordinary and changeable things. For 


jouph it may caſtally happen, that tit ſame word may be uſed 


ſeveral countries, yet it is not:credible; tliat: ſo many rations 
ng (o far aſunder; ſhould agree by mere chance in the fre- 
ent impoſing of the ſame name 
In the next place, thoſe names ſucceed, which are derived 
om, or compoundat of the former" prinſitiwes. For; often- 
mes the ſimiiſitude of declination and compoſition doth more 
rtainly. declare the affinity of a language, than the very pri- 
tive-words themſelves; for theſe are, niayy” times, - caſually 
wen: but the other, being declined afttr one certain mode 
d form, are directed by one fixed example, which the'Greeks 
. And therefore the certain and perpetual man- 
er of nominal affinity, as Varro ſpeaks, doth, after a fort, 
ad us to an affinity of "ſtock; and old comntumom of lan- 
age, Moreover, there is a certain obſetvV ation to bè made in 
[| primogenial words, from whence we mey knowy' Which 
re introduced from abroad, and which” are native For, as 
e words philoſephia,” g eometria,” and dialettien, thongh of- 
n uſed by Latin writers, yet have ſcarce amy Latin word of 
in to them, or derived from them, from whenee they may 
em to take their original; ſo, on the otlier ſide the word: 
aradiſus and gazd are uſed by the Greeks; and yet it appears 
y this, that they are perfictly foreign, becauſè they cannot 
ew any words they were originally derived from, — 
yord; that were afterwards derived from them, in the genuin 
reck tongue. N , | 9: 7 hes og WALDO 
The ſame obſervation may alſo' be made in other tongues, 
hich will help us to judge, what words are domeſtic, and 


* 
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| ſeventh boek, with whoſe: opinion Stephanus concurs, ſays 
that Bria ſignifies a city; to confirm their opinion, they po 


to have ſent forth colonies into Thtace and Spain, and nn 
we 3 read the words A ot 


; tics. ; $45 Þ 5 n Vt 
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what are adventitious, or foreign. Let it ſuffice to have ſpoke 


thus much in general; let us now! propourid: examples con 


cerning every particular part: where, firſt, we meet with to | 
words, which end in Bria, Briga, and. Brica. Strabo, in 


duce theſe names, derived from that one word,.Poltymbria, In. 


tebria,  Meſembria, and Sehmbria. But the place by then 


called Brutobria, by others is named Brutobrica;; and the. pls 
ces which Ptolemy makes to end in Briga, Pliny cloſes : with 
Brica; ſo that it is: probable, that Bria, Briga, and Brice, ſigns 
fy the ſame thing. But that they all have their original tron 
Gaul, appears by this, that the Gauls are fæported, ancienth, 


they iuto Gaul; and therefore, r +0 mw Raya 


Alaris in Pliny, iche-cincuit of Brig. er 403.20. ff 
Amalabrica in the Itinerary of the Emperor Antovimws, 
Arabica, Pliny, in the Bracarenſian circuit alſo, - 
Arabrica, another, Ptolemy, in Luſitania, or Noce. 
Arcobrica, Ea emongit the vi 04,7 e * Nor 
Caſtiljans. 6% I — 5 
Arculrica, another, Proemy, amongf the Laſ ien Ce 


. Arcobrica, a third; inthe Czſar-Augyſten province, * 
Axtobrica, Ptolemy, in the Vindelicis cuntry. 
Auguſtobrica, Pliny, and Prolemy, in Portugal. 1061 
Auguſtobrice, another, Ptolemy, in the Vectons conn try. 
Augigſtabrica, a third, Ptolemy, in the: — WT 
Arab rica, Pliny, of the Luſſtanians. 
Bodalnica, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, and in the bal 
of the know edge of the Roman empire, in High Germany. 
Brige, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, in Britany. 
Brige, in Strabo; a town by the Cot᷑tian Alps. 
Brutolrica in S berween the Turduli and the rivet 
1 | 4 
"" Cololrica Prolemy, 85 the Calaini, 5. e. people in Port 


— 


U 
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Catobrica, of the Mann in the Itinerary of the * 
Antoninus. 


* Corimbrica, Pliny, in Portugal: but if 1 miſtake not, cor- 
* ptly for Conimbrica, of which mention is made in the Itine . 
e of Anteninus, which city as yet keeps its ancient name, 
bro che river Munda, in Portugal. 

Dry Cotteobrica, Prolemy, in the Vectons country. 5 A 

nen Deobrica, Ptolemy, among the Vectons alſo.1 


Deobrica, another, Ptolemy, of the Autrigones. ** 
Deobricula, \Prolemy, of the Morbogi. 
Daſſobrica, not far diſtant from Lacobrica, n the binary 


* 
n df Antoninus. \ 
th,  Flaviobrica, Pliny, at the port Amanus. Prolemy, in the 
a Autrigons, calls it Magnus; but I know not whether Mag 


us ought to be writ in Pliny, or no. 
Gerabrica in the Scalabitan nie, which Pliny writes 
erabricas © 
Juliobrica, in Pliny, and in the Itinerary of Antoninus, of 
he Cantabrians, or Biſcainers, heretofore called Brigantia. 
Lacobrica, in the Vacczans man: in Pliny, e 
and Feſtus Pompeius. 
Lacobrica, at the Sacred profmantary; in Meck. | 
Lancobrica, of the Luſſtanic Celti, Ptolemy. m. 
ki Latobrigi, near to the Switzers, Cæſar. | 
Medubrica, ſurnamed Plumbaria, by Pliny, in Portugal: 
this, if I miſtake not, is called Ane in wk Hare of 
Antoninus. ni) 
8 Merebrica, and Celtica, in Portugal Ply and pto- 
emy. 
fe Mirebrica, in the country of the Oretani. 
Mirobrica, another, in Beturia, or in the country 1 the + 
ook WT T urdetini Berici, Pliny, and Ptolemy. : 
Nemetobrica, in the country of the Lohra Celts Prole- 3 
my. 
| "Nertobrica, i in the Tundulis e "of Benics, Nor. 
. Nertobrica, another, in the Celtiberiam country; Prolemy,. 
which, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, is called Miscbrias. 
. - S2gobrica, in the the Celtiberians mtr, Finz; but Pralemy 
counts it the head-city of Celtiberia. rot A | 
Talabrica, in Luſitania, 1800 and Prolemy. 


SIC 


— —- — — — 


\ | 


TFurubricu in the Gelts country of Bætica, Pliny. 

Tuntobrica amonꝑſt the Bracarean Gallæci, Ptolemy, 
Veritebricu, ſurnàamed - Contordia Julia, Pliny, in the Cl: 

„ 2 177 ta er 23110 ; 


Very many names of towns:and natioris ſdem to belong n 
this claſs, in all the provinces, into which the Gauls diſtu 
buted colonies: For, as Bur gundus and Burgundio ſeem to le 
derived from Burgo.; ſo doth Brigantes from Brigu. Th 
nominative caſe of this word, in Stephanus, is: Brigas,"whene 
we decline Brigames; as we do Gigantes, from Gigas. Th 
Briguntès, dceording to Strabo, are ſituated” by the Cotti 
Alps; and, in the fame tract, is the village, or town Inge. 
And the Brigiani, in the trophy of Auguſtus, are reckon 
umongſt the Alpine nations. Brigantium is an Alpine town; 
and the Brigantii are in the country of the Vindelici, accor 
ding to Strabo; und Brigantia, in the :Ttinerary of Antoni 
nus; and the mountain Briga (Ptolemy) is neat the forts 
Tains of the Rhoſne and the Danow. Alſo Brigantium in 
Rhætia, (Ptolemy), is the ſame town, I. ſuppoſe, which, in ie 

book of the knowledge of the provinces of the people d 
- Rome, is called Brecantin, and the Brigantine Jake. And in 
Ireland are the Dr pan, Ptolemy. The Brigantes alſo are i 
Aldium, Ptolemy, Tacitus, and Seneca; and the town Brig 
or Brage, and Iſobrigantlum, in the Itinerary of Antoninus. Au 
the town Brigantium, in Oroſius, by the Celtic promontory 
und Flaviobrigantium, or Beſangon, in Ptolemy, in the ger 
port; and a later Brigantia, i. e. Braganza, now in the king 
dom of Portu gli. n e ee. 
There is alfo another claſs or rank of words, which do e- 
ther begin in Dunum, or end therewith; which is a Gall 
word, as appears by thoſe heaps of ſand of the Morini, as yi 
called Dun, or the Downs; and-thoſc other heaps of fand i 
the ſea over · againſt them on the Enghih ſhore, which: retain 
the ſome name of Downs, Tea, Plutarch, (I mean he wi 
wrote the book of rivers), in declaring” the original of L. 
duntm, i. e. Lions, acknowiellges Dunum to be a Gul 

word. And, indeed, in exprelling the names of villages 2 
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"ns, there is Farce wy one word, « or termination | aſe fre- 
ent than that, amo e na who ꝓet pr the 
d Gallic tongue e the I | 1 the [OI Gal 
p Celtica 3 and the ancient Scots in ireland 2 an a god 
e Valli or Welch; the Kernicoyallj, or ch. 
nd; for there is no ve. of thoſe nations ich n not 


nge that word or 7 fox their own ; only here is 
e difference, that the old Gauls did end their com pound 


1 ords with Dunum, but Gs Scots: ee alen En the 
* guning of words; of this fort there are fomd, 5 
” m FRANCE, ; bt? 

on PATE of the Maui or Burgundians, en ee 
1888 Coftellodunum, of the Carnotenſian province, 1. e. of Char. | 


"Fs (- 4 


. 
Melodunum, by the river Sequana, or Sein, 


0-88 L1gdunum, at the confluence of the rivers Amr and Rhone. 
a Augtodunum, another Autun, of the Arverni; or Auverge- 
, and ener er, Ptoleñ. 
1 NS Lugdynum, of the Conveni, or Comiygeois, NEAT the Aer 
the pron, Prolemy, =p 
e Novidunum, in the Triboccis country, Prolemy. | 
1 Urelladunum, in Cæſar. 2 
eu 7uliodunum, in the Pictons country, 2: e. Poieteret 
* lodunum, and Regiodunum, of the "Bituriges, 7: e. e 
u of Ber | 
05 — SR Laudunum, in the county of Rheims. | 
co C2/arodunum, Prolgny, of the Tyrones, i. e. Tourengis T 
ng $0 odiumem, of the uthenians, Prolemy, 
} clannodynum {ar St. Flour) i in Cafar, 

ei | 
alle In SPAIN; | 

jag Caladunum, Ptolemy, of the N or Droganzians 
0108 Sendunum, Ptolemy. ot : 
tal 5 
0 ü In BRITAIN, ee 
* nie of the Brigantes country, Ptolemy, ; 
co Comuodunum, a Roman colony, Tacitus. 


— a town of the Durotriges, or Dork tſhlre * 


0] cy. 


Yor, . N 
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Maridunum Nemerarum, 5 i. e. Caermarthen, of the Dene 
Proletty, Gay the ltitierity of Antoninus. 


1. Keren, of the Brigantes, Ptolemy, i. e. Ribcheſter 
I, 


Coin, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, i. e. Rui 4 
year Almonbury i in'Yorkfhire. IP 
G- icke, in the ſame Itinerary, i. e. Margedovorton 

. ee near Helvoir caſtle; or, as ſome, Leiceſter] 


+: 5 # Op im 


wg Srv, or Sorbiodunum, in the Time Trinerary; 
Old Sarum in Wilthire. 18 

Segodunum, i. e. — in Northumberland; and Auel 
num, i, e. Hexham, in Northumberland alſo, in the bouc UF” 


155 . Nati Romani ingerſi, or knowledge of the Ronian d 


Later towns in England: 
enastadunun, i. e: Per. 5 
Duin tc. Durham. 


1 bs” Scotland, | 
we = called Iſo Caledonia, i, e. Dunkelden, 
Deidunum, i. e. Dundee, or rather Taodynum, by | 
river Tay. | 

Edingdumn,, which word the ancient Scots do yet reti 
but they who Germanize, had rather call it Edinburgh, 
Dunum, a town in Ireland, called Down. 


Novigduuum, or Niger Down, i. e. Dunmore caſtle in 


val. 


v 


t 


| 
Brittonnodunum, i i. 6. Dunbritton or Dunbarton, at the an 
fluence of the Clyde and Leyen. 
And at this day there are innumerable names of caſtles, i © 
les, and hills compounded with Dunum. C 


In m_— theſe names are read in Prolemy: 


Eugdunum, | i. e. Leyden; Se _ i. e. Nurenbuy 


T arodunum, i. E. Fribugh;  Roboau 1. C. Brin; Carr 
num, i. Ce Crainhwgh,. 1 


| In the Alps country: 
5 rodunum and Sedunum. 


0 
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the Vindellci br Bavatiari country, in Rhe#tiay the Gilſans 
coutitry, ahd Nopoum thao wan 


Gabel, Corrodumon, G Au, dd, No: 
unnum; and in the book of che e of the dn 
pire, Parrodumen, is e. Partenkirks/ (490111 94 


In Sarthatia and Datia, EET "EI _— 
Corrodunum, Singindumim, ty thy: Danow reist. 
the mouth of the Danow z another Nbiαiν,i- 

And there are, in the ſamè provinces, not a few! words * 
cd from Dur, which among the old Gauls and Britous ſig- 
des water, and A retains tha! Long een et 
Nie af , | 2d 


it i Ye ran 366d 0 
Dovcbtn in the N N Y 1 191 Mat 
) Durbcorti';  rh6reawver, "makes rhen tion 0 Divodu. 


peror cc. 
ndern in the 110 vetia 


tis. 8 60 

or Od, amöngit the Carr. 

In Rhetia, the Vindeticis country; and Noricuri. Mg 
Bragodaruhl, Carr, Ebodiinum, | 


dur, Prolettiy: Ponatcamoduri and Bog 
ants oem provinces. | 


in Spain! = 
iris 92 Oban, Ptolemy: Ve of 
wing into the Oba, and Durik into the Medice 


lin Iteland th river DS; PORT 3 AOL 


1 32 In Britain. 45 = FOR | 
Durocobribæ, Duropyeve, Durol, lentiin, um, Bar. 
rr otriges, ORR, Wann * 
2 „. 


'tthaps the two Alpine rivers, Beis the Grimes: wth the 
(the one turining into the Po, through the Salaſſians 
N 2 


N { 


? „ 
* 41 * 
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country. ; the other through the Piemontois) do belong to th 
[hodetus and Altiſidorus, cities 


France, ſo called (4 1 judge) from their ſituation 5 


rivets. Lrif'quwhich Darete may be referred, which word 


Spanddh)i ſighifics a wwonden throne, as Suctenius writes in t 
life of Auguſtus. The like may be faid of Downacus, the prop 
name of a man in Cæſar, which, ſc to be corryſited fra 
Dunacus ; Nor [Dihu##Þ ny Apgnify lan and Dunenfis bol 
am KRanich\/\doths Nonlanut. — or rather Dunacli 
is yet uſech ſar tha propet name of a man, which thoſe wh 
are igenαα both tougurs, the Latin ami the Britiſh, dom 
deri( but aii) ſometimes Dairan; ſonetimes Donat. 

{| Thenoldo td Mag lin im all:the- row inces in-whid 
the public uſe of the Gallic tongue obtained, I very. fc 
in r the names of gities; which fhews that it was d 
a Gall Ace cf. the e it, we m 


rithet in jr certain, that they, were won i 
eich Wick, K y building: Fe e be 
of the: Pa e fte of 10 25 ple of 

preft refeiof 1 the” hs 25 at. Magi; : * 
if 5 W N the c 1 f the og NG cohort, placrd 


Na read alſo 11 5 ni in the, ] 1 of Antoni 
1 fa, 1 be ether: it x, "hey or ny, 


But I inclinc, of rd; ra * were ſus 
dry towns, 1 4 TH al} bes 3 
Mon ending þ IF7 Mig * d. News 8 in Pra 
F. and Sino 7 of W Lexovii; 
nd Y adecaſfij ; al: GVIOMa agus of the Nemetez 
2 ape of the Tricallin i "of the Bituiips; 


Juliomagus of the Anda 1 of the Venclocaſſi 
arp uc of the Waci ; Rot of the Neri; 
Be 15 ck the Vangi = ork in High er many; Vinde 
onagus of Votci Archie, Alſo in the ltinerary of Ai. 
toninus, Argentomagus; "#nd" in High Germany, Noviemagis 
In the book of the knowle age of the Roman empire, Ne 
omagus of Belgica Secunda ; in Rhætia, Druſomagus, Prolemy: 
In Britain, in 9.5 Itineraty "of Antoninns, Ceſeromagus ; Sit 


 mayus*;  Neviomagus of "the Regni; Vatomagi ; Magirvin 


um; Vicomagi, part of the Picts comtry. Ptolemy. 


f kbere are ae other mas r common to many 
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eſe nations, but not ſo frequently uſed, nor · ſo far extended 
the former; ſuch as ate Hibernia, i. e. Ireland, amongſt: 
e Romans, the name of an iſland, called by he Me- 
| Prolemy, and Juvenal, Juverna; by Strabo, Claudian, and 
e inhabitants thereof, Ferna. That which ſome call the 
zrian promontory, Strabo calls Jerne; Jernut, or Jern, a 
rer of, Gilæcia, Mela calls it erna; Jernus is alſo. à river of 
cand: in Ptolemy, it is xeckoned a river of Scotland, fall- 
g into Tay, Another of the fame name glides through, 
urray ; the country adjacent to both is called Ferna. 
We read of the city Mediclanwn,. in Piolemy; as one In- 
trum, of the Santones ;- Mother of the Jon 1 Eburaici; 
other by the Loir, i. e. Mens; à fourth by Sequana, or 
e. Sein, now, as I think, named Męulan, ot Melun; ano- 
er in High Germany, called Aſciburgium:; mother by the 
Danow ;. another in Britain, of which mention is made in the 
, 1... 4 44 tire 23022 203; 2H 
Alſo Marcolica, a town in Spain; Macalica, in Ireland; 
aga, a river in Portugal; and another of Wales in England. 
o, in Mela, Avus, in Ptolemy, a river of Gallecia, as yet 
tains its name, In Argyle there is alfo a rivex of the ſame 
ame, flowing out of the Loch Awe. The, promontorium 
rum, one is in Spain, another in Ireland. Ocellum is a 
romontoty..in Britain; Ocellum is alſo in Gallæcia, in the 
ucenſian diſtrict; Ocelli are mountains in Scotland; Ocel- 
mis the laſt town of Gallia Togata; Czlar mentions Uxel-. 
„a town, in Britam, perhaps for Ccellum ; for Martianus, 
explaining ghe ancient, names of the cities of .Gallio, ſays, 
at the word 18. Wiehl) writ, Ocellum, Oſcela, and Oſcelli- 
u; hence perhaps comes Lxelladunum, which is allo, ſome- 
mes writ relladurum. So there. is Tamar, A tiver of Gal. 
ia, Ptolemy; Tamaris, in Mela; Tamarici, àa people or 
jallecia; the river Tamarus, Pliny ; and Tamara, à town in 
Mam , ABI R a 5 ; . 
int ws a river of Gallzcia, Ptolemy ; Sarcus in Scotland, 
Ebira, a town of Portugal, called Lileralitas Julia, in Pliny | 
0 Ptolemy, ; Eluria; that which is Cerealis in Bætica, in 
ny is Elora; Ptolemy, mentions Aulerci Eburaici in Gal- 
Rag ; ard alſo Eheracum, i. e. York, of the Britiſh-Bri-., 
nes, * e | 
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Dea, now. Die, a tiver of England; and three” in Sem 
land, ſo called, ore in Galtoway, another in Angus, the thi 
divittes Merne from Marr, 
The Coavii in England are in che fartheſt part of th 
weſt ; in Scotland, thiey are the fartheſt north. Botli of tha 
are ndw called Remi; chert ſetis alfo' to have” been a thi 
ſort of - Keyvft in Scotland, at the mouth of the river Ave 
of Even, which'is the boundüty between the coaſts of Ls 
thiam and Stirling. For Bede makes the monaſtety of Abe: 
corn to be at tie end dk Sevtrags Wall, here now the m 
ins of the caſtle af Adercorn d appear. ven is often ral" 
a river both of England and Scotfad! Aven in Scottith, ai 
Evon in Wdlth,fignifis a river. 
Of che three nations whidf firſt inhabiteck this inland, af 
the coming of Cæſar, the Britotis were ſuhject to the empe 
rors of Rome ſucceſſtrely, little 188" than file hundred year” 
but the Scots and Pj&s were under their own kings. 4 
length, w lien all the neigliboutiiig nations did conſpire for the 
jon of the Romans, they recillet! their armies fron 
their moſt remote” protinces, to maititain' their empire 4 
home. And by this means, tlie Byitorts, being deſtitute A" 
foreign aid; were thiſcrably vexed by the Scots and Picts; in 
ſomucht that chey cravetl aid of the Sakons, . who: then'infel 
ed the ſeas'with 4 pitaticdl navy. Br! that project coſt then" 
dear. For tlie Sa tons having tepelled the Picts and Scots, be 
ing tempted by tür fertility of the country, and the weakneh 
of the „ to make themſelves maſters of the 
iflind, But after various ſucceſſes in war, Sa they could 
ndt arrive at what they attmed at. by by force, they reſolvel 
to attempt the Britons by fraud. Their ſtratageny was tlis 
There being à confferencs* or treaty, agtecd"upon at a ſet di. 
and place; between the nobſes of 'borh parties ; the Saxons h 
ving a ſign gen them by Hengiſt their captain, New all they” 
Britiſh nobility, and drove the common people into rugged 
and mountainous pltces; ſo that they themſelves poſſeſſed d. 
the champaign, and divided the fruitfulleſt part of the in 
between them, into ſeven kingdoms. This was the ſtate d 
affairs in Britain, about the yeat of Chriſt 464. And where 
as three German nations did originally undertake expeditios 
into Britain, the other two, by degrees, paſſed into the nan 
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Engliſhmen, - But neither the peace made with. the Bri- 
ns, nor With the Engliſh amongſt thenclves, was gver faith- 
ly obſerved for 337 years together; when de anics, being 
dwerfyl at ſea, did firit moleſt England with, piraticgl. incur 

ons; bug being valiantly repulſed, about thirty-ſix years, at 
r they came With greater forces, and mage a delcens. into the 
untry with a land-army. At the firſt conflict they were 
Qors, hut afterwards they contended with the Engliſh with 
nous ſucceſſes, till in the year 191 2, Swain, having whol- 
ſubdued the Britons, dy their public conſent obtained the 
ingdom, which yet remained but a few years in his family. 
or the Saxons having again created kings of their own na- 
n, about twenty-four years after, were overcame by Wil- 
km the Norman, moſt of their nobility being flain, and their 


i | ' ; =— . 4+ 4 b 
n s divided among the Normans; by which means the com- 


jon people were kent in a miſerable ſlavery, till Henry VII.'s 
—_ eaſing Ta of their burden, 255 the dohditen 
the commonalty a little mare tolerable, But thoſe which 
e in favour with the king, or would cem to be truly ih- 
krious and noble, do al derive themſclves fed the Nor. 


dans. | 


* 
= * 


„ Ibeſe are che diſcoveries which I have been. able to make, 
of ancient writings, and other no obſcure indications, 
hen nceming the original, cuſtoms, N of the three 
eit nations in Pritt; all which induce me. to believe, 
ney the ald Britons, and the other ihaþitancs gf Britain, were 
ved from, the Gauls, and did | originally uſe the Gallic 
ch; of which mapy ſigns very manitelily ) 9 2 1 
vel "<< and Britain. Feier ought it to ee it, in 
eue which, admits of a change cach moment. of, our life, 
e things receive different names, in divers, Places, clper 
WF in ſach a length of time; nay, we may rather, admire, 
ef be fame foundations of language, (is I may ſo ſpeak), 
ood 4 the fame manner of declenſion and, derwation, do yet conr 
Ave amongſt people far remote gne from...andther, and ſel- 
and WP” agrecing together in converſe of life; nay, being often at 


jortal feuds ane with another. ; 

Concerning the other three nations, the-\Angles, Danes, 
oo" Normans, we necd make no ſolieitous inquiry; ſecing 
a nes and cauſes. of their. coming axe known almptt. to all. 


— * — — 


— — 
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But I have entered upon this taſk; that I might reſtore u 
our anceſtors, sh( our anceſtors tous; if L haye performi i 
Well, "have nd reaſon to repent of a little labour, thay 
ſpent in none of the greateſt concerns; if not, ygt they i 
concur not with me in opinion, cannot, I believe, diſalloy 
blame my good-will. And I am fo far from grudgęing 
taking it Ill, to have what I have written refuted, that if a 
man can diſcover greater certainty, and convince me of x 
miſtake, I ſhall return him great thanks for his pains, 
I had ent. e to put an end to this diſquiſition ci 
cerning the original of the nations of Britain, if Ludd had n 
called me back, even againſt my will, who maintains, tk 
the Scots and the Picts came but lady into Albium, Thon 
I might, without any - offence, paſs by the empty vanity | 
the man, joined with his ignorance ; yet, left the faction 
the unlearned ſhould tov much pride themſelves in ſuch 
patron, I thought fit, in a few words, to abate his confiden 
and that principally from thoſe arguments and teſtimoi 
which he himſelf produceth againſt us. | 
"Firſt, I Hin ſpeak concerninghis manner of reaſoning, andi 
terwards of the matter itſelf, 3 TR 
© Julius Cæſar (fays he). and Cornelius Tacitus, writers df 
great cxactneſs; as alſo Suetonius, Herodian, and other 
mans, who wrote of Britiſh affairs, have, in no part of th 
works, made mention of Scots or Picts; and therefore doit 
leſs they had, tio ſears in Britain, in chat age, Wilt thous 
cept of this condition, Ludd, that what nation no ancient i 
ter hath mentioned,” never any ſuch nation was in being 
yon embrace this motion, ſee how many nations you will 
clude from their beings. in one or two lines? Row great a! 
ble of proſcriptions will you make? Nay, what great perl 
will you proſcribe, Brutus, Albanactus, and Camber ! Wi 
natiogs will you wholly eradicate, the Loegri, the Cami 
the Albanf, 'according to your poſtulatum, who art a tyra 
þiftory, and grammar both, as deriving Alanus from 4d 
yatFus ? But if chat cortdition profiered, do not pleaſe, 


* 


2 ts galline ſlius abs an. 
Nos wiles pulli, nati infelicibus avis. : ir | nk 


* Since you're the brobd of pulten with white begs, 
HPlebeian chickens we batch'd out of refuſe eggs. 
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ill propound another to you, and ſuch an one too, as you. 
ght not, and, 1 think, dare not refuſe. There is a certain 
nd of proof to be drawn from fragments, by which; it you 
den your forehead a little, you may prove any thing. I 
the more inelined to make uſe of this way of proof, becauſe 
u ſeem to love it moſt of all, as proving, torſoothz out of a 
zement, known, L believe, to thyſelf alone, that an innumer- 
le multitude of the Cimbri iſſued forth to deſtroy the Ro- 
n empire; I will therefore ſhew you out of a fragment; 
at the Scots and Picts were in Britain before Veſpaſian's reign 
hich you deny. In that book, to which you have given the 
le of Fragmentum Britannice deſcriptionis, i: e. A fragment 
the deſcription or Britain; for this ſpecial reaſon, I believe; 
cauſe you thought yourſelf to have ſutficiently proved, out of 
e of the two fragments, that the iſland was rather to be call- 
| Pritania, than Britannia ; and out of the other, that you 
d dilgorged fuch a multitude of Cimbri, as your Britain 
buld not contain: for this cauſe, you thought that your 
agment would get credit enough on that ſingle account. In 
at book you write, that the names of Scots and Picts, toge- 
er with the Francs and Engliſh, or Angles, were well known 
d the Roman world; and as a witneſs of this opmion 
meet one indeed), he produced Mamertinus in the panegy- 
e ſpoken by him to Maximianus ; which witneſs; if 1 under- 
and him aright, makes againſt Ludd. For Mamertinus, 
aking of the firſt coming of Julius Czfar into Britain, hath 
de words: Moreover the nation, as yet rude, and (oli Bris 
ni, accuſtomed to naue but the arms of the Iriſh Pits, their 
uif-naked enemies, did eaſily yield to the arms and euſigns of the 
mans. See, I pray, what Ludd would infer out of this te- 
mon 2. firſt, that the Britons alone did then inhabit the i= 
and : next, that the people there named Hiberni or rifp, 
ere afterwards called Jaots. But the author of the panegyric 
oth aſſert neither of the two. Far he affirms, that, before 
he coming in, of C#far; the Britons waged war againſt the” 
ots and Picts, of the Britiſh foil, i. 8. enemies dwelling in 
be Britiſh ſoil ; ſo that ſol} Britunni is the genitive, not no 
native caſe. The other he falſely aſſumes tb himſelf ; for I 
nk I have ſufficiently demonſtrated out of Paulus Oroſius a 
haniard, and Bede an Engliſhman, that al} the inhabitants of 
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Ireland were anciently called Scots; and then at length, he 
they ſent colonies into Albium, the name of Scots was alm 
extinguiſhed at home, and began to grow famous abroad. | 
another place he contends, that the Caledonii were called In. 
tons, grounding his aſſertion on no other argument, than tha 
he finds they were called Britons, which is a name common u 
all who inhabit the ſame iſland. But I have ſhewed befor, 
out of the place of the panegyric quoted by him, that the C 
ledonians were Picts ; Marcellinus affirms the fame thing, wht 
ſays, that there are two forts of Picts, the Dicaledones, or, x 
I think it ought to be writ, the Duncaledones, and the Ver- 
turiones. But the Caledonii or Caledones dwelt in Britain be- 
tore the reign of Veſpaſian; neither were they unknom 
to the Romans, as Lucan plainly ſhews, who died in Nets 
tLMme: 4 9 


Aut vaga cum Tethys, Rutupinaque littora fervent, 
Unaa Caledoniss fallit turbata Britannos. 
When raging ſeas on Sandwich ſhores do beat, 
 » They never ſhake the Caledonian ſeat. 


But why do I trouble myſelf to procure foreign witneſſe 
ſeeing we have a clear and convincing one at home? I meat 
Bede, the writer of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England ; for 
he takes notice of the order, and almoſt of the very moment 
of time, wherein foreign nations came over into Britain. Thee 
are his words in his firſt book. '** Firſt of all, the iſland ws 
inhabited by Britons, whence it hath its name, who from 
« the Armoric tract, as it is reported, failing over into Britain, 
poſſeſſed the ſouth parts of it, and having ſeized upon tie 
te greateſt. part of the iſland, beginning from the ſouth, | 
happened that the nation of the Picts, coming (as it is report 
« ed) out of Scythia, and entering into the ocean, with long 
« ſhips, or galleys, but not many, were, by ſtreſs of wind an 
« weather, driven beyond all the bounds of Britany into li- 
« land,” And a few lines after, he ſays, Wherefore tit 
« Pits, coming into Britain, begun to ſettle themſelves in te 
north parts of the iſland : the ſouthern being poſſeſſed by 
the Britons.” And at length, after a few lines more, i 
adds, In proceſs of time, Britain, beſides. the Britons and ti 
« Picts, took in a third nation of Scots, as part of the Pic 
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Then, after many paſſages, he ſubjoins, © But the ſame Britain 
was inacceſſible and unknown to the Romans, until the time 
of C. Julius Czfar.” Whoſoever thou art, who readeſt theſe 
aſſages, obſerve, I pray, whence, at what time, and in what 
rder this author, much more ancient and grave than Ludd, 
Ioth affirm that theſe nations entered Britain, to wit, that the 
ritons trom the Armoric tract entered tirſt, but the time 


Nc, 

„oc certain. That the Picts, out of Scythia, came next into 
bo Whoſe parts of Britain which were yet uninhabited, and that 
ot long after the entrance of the Britons, who were not as 
et increaſed into ſuch a multitude, as to be able to inhabit the 
«. Whole iſland, What then becomes of the Scots? When came 
wn 


ey — — In proceſs of time, ſays he, viz. the Picts 
ting ſem the uninhabited ſeats in their diſtricts, they came 
ter the two former, So the Britons, as Bede affirms, came 
to this iſland out of Armorica in France, and, not long after, 
e Picts out of Scythia; both of them ſeized on the vacant 
d uninhabited places: at laſt, the iſland being divided be- 
ixt them, the Scots entered not by force, but were admitted 
to the portion and lot of the Picts, and that long before Bri- 
in was known to the Romans. Here, how will you deal with 
udd ? who produces Gildas and Bede, as witneſſes to his fa- 
les, viz. that the Scots and the Picts did firſt of all fix their 
abitations in Britain, in the reign of the Raman Emperor Ho- 
orius, in the year of Chriſt 420; of which two, Gildas makes 
othing for him; and Bede doth evidently convince him of 
lſchood. But let the reader believe neither Ludd nor me, 
t his own eyes; and let him diligently weigh the places of 
ich writer, But (ſays he) Dion calls the Caledonians, Bri- 
mi; I grant he doth z ſo dath Lucan; as I noted before, and 
lo Martial, in that verſe, | ** 


Quinte Caledonjos Ovigi viſure Britannos « 


Ong 
* The Caledonians, which in Britain be, 
* Quintus Ovidius is about to ſee. 


t none of them therefore deny them to be Picts; yet they 

e good reaſon to call them Britains : for, as the whole i- 

d is called Britain, ſo all its inhabitants are deſervedly called 

tains. | For all the inhabitants of the ifle of Sicily are gene- 

ly called by the Romans, rr without an) difſetence, 
2 
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though they themſelves call one another, ſome Sicilians, the 
Siceliotes; ſo the poſſeſſors of Britain are, by foreigner, 
called Britams; but they themſelves often call the ancient 
habitants Britons, and the other people of diſſerent nations 
ving there, ſometimes by the private names of the counti 
whence they came, and ſometimes by the common nai 
of Britains. W heretore the Caledonians, Picts, and Scots, off 
ſometimes called, each nation by its own name, yet all of the 
not ſeldom, by the general term, Brituin. But Brita 
as far as 1 remember, no man ever called them. 
There is alſo another diſſerence amongſt them, to bed 
ſerved in the word Britannia; as there is among{t the Gd 
and Latins in the word Aſia. For Afia ſometimes notes th 
third part of the habitable world, and ſometimes ſt is tab 
for that part of the Greater Aſia, which is ſituated on this fide 
mountain Taurus, and is wont to be called Afa the Leſs. 
Britain is ſometimes uſed for the name of the whole iſland 
ral ; and at other times only for that part of it u 
was ſubjected to the Romans, which part was 'boundet font 
times by the river Humber, and ſometimes by the wall cf 
drian, and ſometimes by the wall of Severus; and the inhul 
tants of this part are by Britiſh writers more uſually called } 
tons, than Britains ; "a the other perſons living in the iſa 
i. e. the Scots and the Pits, were called by Bede ſometime 
Britains, and ſometimes ſtrangers and foreigners. We n 
alſo find the fame remarkable diſſerence in Geoffry of Ma 
mouth, and William of Malmefbury. And therefore the 
1:donians will be counted Brittons never a jot the more, | 
being ftyled Britains by Dion, Martian, Lucan, or any er 
good author, than the Brutians will be Romans, though bout 
them are Italians. If Ludd had taken notice of theſe thing 
he had never involved himſclf in ſuch dark: labyrinths, nork 
he ſo raſhly and inconſiderately made a poſitive determina: nc 
in à point ſo obſcure, nor had denied the Caledonians to hit 
been Picts. becauſe they are termed by Dion, Britains. Na 
Ther harh:Ludd any juſt cauſe to wonder, that no writer m 
ancient than Ammianus Marcellinus, and Clandian, hath mi 
mention of the Scots and Pitts, though they lived fo mam. 
will not ſay years, but ages in Britain. For, not to ſpeak 
phe Vall, Cambri, Loegri, names lately known to the work Bi + 
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y aſk him, Why, ſince ſo many Greek and Latin writers 
ve written of the affairs of Greece, yet no Grecian once 
mes his comtrymen Græa; nor no. Latin author calls chem 
ilenes ? Why did the names of the nations which I mention- 
but now, creep ſo late into the hiſtory of Britain, which 
xt Cambro-Britain makes to be fo ancient? If you alk any 
noliſhman, of what country he is, none will anſwer, that he 
2 Saxon; yet the Scots, Pics, Triſh, both the Britons, i. e. 
ofe that inhabit Britain, and thoſe who dwell in France, do {till 
mimouſly call them Saxons. Why do not the old Scots, e- 
n to this very day, acknowledge and own the name of Scots? 
ut not then to ſeem abſurd to any man, if, when the Ro- 
ans aſked their captives, cf what nation they were; one 
da Meeatian, another an Attacottian, a third a Caledonian ; 
d the names which ferien nations received from them they 
|| retained, and uſed in their common public diſcourſe; nei- 
er, as I judge, will it ſeem incredible, that ſome names are 
i ore known to hiſtorians and ſtrangers, and others to the in- 
n bitants of the country. Though the premiſſes make it ſuf- 
jently appear, that the coming of the Scots and Picts into 
wah ita, is not only more ancient than Ludd will grant it to 
; nay, that it was but a little later than the Britains them- 
ves coming into it; yet 1 ſhall add other, and thoſe no con- 
mptible conjectures. The Brigantes, a great and powerful 
tion, were ſeated beyond the river Humber, about York, and 
led the whole breadth of the iſland, between the two ſeas; 
is probable that they came not from the tract of France, 
hich was neareſt ; for no Brigantes are ſaid to have inhabited 
ere, but out of Spain, firſt into Ireland, and from Ireland into 
dachten, as being a neighbouring iſland to it; neither doth this 
from the conjecture of Cornelius Tacitus, which he makes 
or W"cerning the ancient inhabitants of the ifle. If the Brigantes 
mata me from Ireland, then they muſt be of Scottiſh race, as all 
0 He reſt of the inhabitants of Ireland were. Seneca alſo ſeems 
confirm this opinion, in that elegant ſatire of his, concern- 


the death of Claudius, in theſe words: 


lle Britannas ultra noti littora ponti, 

E ceruleos Scutabrigantas dare Romuleis 

peik i Cala cotenis julſit, et inpſum nova Romkne 
Jura ſecuris tremere ccranum. 
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He, Britains, which beyond. known ſeas did dwell, 
And blue Scutabrigantes did compel 
; » Rome's yoke to bear. The ocean widely ſpread 
His government, and his new laws, did dread. 


In theſe verſes Joſeph Scaliger, the ſon of Julius, is ofq 
nion, that for Scutabrigantes, we ought to read Scotobrigant 
Of how great learning and judgment that young man is; ( 
what induſtry in comparing ancient writers; and of what 
cuteneſs in finding out the meaning of obſcure paſſages, ti 
works that he has publiſhed do declare. At preſent I ſhall o 
ſay, that having undertaken to illuſtrate the affairs of Brita 
T thought his criticiſm was not to be omitted; and I will & 
clare in few words, why I think it to be true. For ſince 
read in Cæſar, and other authors, eminent both for accum 
and knowledge, that the Britains were wont to paint their 
dies with woad ; and in Herodian, that they uſed nam 
ſhields in war, (ſuch as Livy aſcribes to the Aſiatic Gaul 
and no great ornament in their arms; it ſeemed abſurd, 
make mention of the ſhield, which was not painted, the me 
tion of the body, which was painted, being omitted. No 
the old Britains were painted, not for comelineſs, as ſeveral 
ther nations were; but that their bluiſh colour might rend 
them more terrible to their enemies in fight; but how that d 

Jour could appear terrible in a narrow ſhield, I do not underſtag 
And therefore it is very probable, that that learned man, u 
Feilful in Britiſh affairs, as who, according to Dion, kept ti 
whole, iſland under the oppreſſion of uſury, wrote the wil 
Scotobrigantes, that he might diſtinguiſh them from the oth 
Brigantes, both Spaniſh and Gallic. It makes alſo for the fan 
purpoſe, that in thoſe verſes he ſeparates the Britains and] 
gantes, as two different nations; which is alſo done by long. 
Britiſh writers, who make Humber to be the boundary of Þ 
tain. This matter not being well conſidered by Hector Boetil 
as I judge, led him into a miſtake 3 who having ſomewbe 
read, that the Silures and Brigantes were called Scoti, as hai 
their original from Ireland, placed them in part of the kinga 
of the Scots, in Albium. His miſtake, though it might ju 
ly offend others, yet ought not to have been ſo ſeverely ce 
ſured by Ludd, whs hath. committed as great miſtakes ind 
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xe kind; for he makes the Cumbri, or (as they call them- 
es) Cumri, to iſſue out of a corner of Britain, to plunder the 
ole world: for he infers from one or two words, common 
hem both, that the Cimbri and Britanni were of one nation. 
oſe words are Moremaruſa and Trimarchia ; where. it is 
th the while to take notice of the man's acuteneſs in diſpu- 
, and of his ſubtilty, forſooth, in drawing inferences and 
cluſions. This word Moremaruſa, ſays he, is a Britiſh 
rd, but it was once a Cimbric one, and no nation's. elſe, 
ich dwelt near the Baltic ſea. But fince our countrymen 
the ſame word, and are called by the ſame name with thoſe 
er Cimbri ; therefore, ſure, both were of the ſame ſtock 
| nation. | 
In this niatter, firſt he affirms falſehood for truths, and alſo 
es uncertainties for certainties. For it is a manifeſt untruth, 
t both of them are called Cimbri, even it Ludd himſelf be a 
es, who affirms, that all the inhabitants, his countrymen 
Cambria, were ſo called from their king, Camber, and he 
Is himſelf a Cambro- Britain. I could alſo prove the falſehood 
this opinion, by the teſtimony of all his countrymen, who 
not call themſelves Cimbri, or Cumri. As that is falſe, ſo 
$ is uncertain, whether other people living by the Baltic ſea, 
not uſe that word, which you attribute to the Cimbrz alone; 
cially ſince it appears out of Tacitus, that many nations, in 
t tract of Germany, ſpoke the Gallic tongue, and I ſhewed 
ore, that word to be Gallic. But ſuppoſe that both of your 
ptions were true, what then? Did you never read, that 
ſoldiers of Cn. Pompeius, when he waged war in Aſia, 
re ſaluted by the name of brethren, by the Albans, that in- 
Ited the mountain Caucaſus, by reaſon that both of them 
re called Albans ? Neither do I doubt but that if a man had 
erved both . tongues, he might have found one or two 
a, ſignifying the ſame thing in both: but they wanted 
N 2 man as Ludd there, who, becauſe both people had certain 
d common between them, would hereby prove, that both 
ſe of the ſame nation; and yet the purblind man ſeems to 
enſibdle of the weakneſs of his concluſion, when he adds 
the Cimbri were called ÆAſtiones, by the Germans: that 
mght make that out, he ſhould have ſhewn at what time, 
upon what grounds, the Cimbri were transformed into 
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Eſtiones, and the Eitiones. again into Cimbri. He (ps 
not a ſyllable ot this, but only cites a Britith hiſtory, cd 
ont of the Mileſian fables of the Gauls, and alſo quotes a «i 
tain fragment, whence he, being now: degraded from an ahi 
quary, to be either a botcher, ox a icraper together of i 
uſelels-relics, or (if I may ſo ſpeak). a fragmentary, doth i 
up new kingdoms and new: nations, for us; this he doth w 
great labour, and yet with\ no colour. of probability, .wherey 
it was very obvious to him, (unleſs perhaps it was abovet 

poor man's reach), to find-out the cauſes, why the name (Cin 
Was dns tothe Cimbri, and the Welch too; for 
tarch ſays, that it was not the name of a nation, but of ang 
cupation or employment, and that robbers were ſo called 
the Germans. Suidas, no contemptible grammarian amoꝶ 
the Greeks, underſtands the word in the ſame ſenſe; and! 
ſtus Pompeius, amongſt the Latins, writes, that the Cin 
were called robbers by the Gauls. If we follow theſe men 
pinions, it will not be difficult to find out, why: the Cini 
whom Ludd places in. Britain, came by that name, eſpec 
ſince their neighbours, the Angli or Engliſh, affirm, that ex 
in this age, their manners ſhcw them too much inclined fot 
ſame practices of thievery. Sure I am, that. Livy cal 
flave who. was ſent to kill Marius in the priſon of the Min 
nz, a Gaul; Lucan calls him a Cimber; but no noted wi 
ſtyles him a Britain. If Ludd had conſidered theſe things, 
if, after conſideration, he had. choſen rather to remember tit 
than to frame new monſters to himſelf ; there was no ned 
ty for him, in one moment of time, or rather with one fl 
hood, to have left all Britain almoſt deſtitute and forſaken, al 
military young men exhauſted; and ſix hundred-thouland 
them drawn out of it at one ſingle draught. 

I will not here deſcend to a minute inquiry, to what f 
children the Welch are wont to give the names of the Cini 
kings; for this diligent writer brings in this alſo as an a 
ment of their ancient pedigree. 

If I miſtake not, the Latin, German, and Syriac 1 
are the chief which he will find. But if a ſolid ahm © 
may be fetched from the proper names of men, (Ahh 
oftentimes arbitrarily impoſed by parents, or vain- glas, 
adopted out of ſome biſtory), then Ludd might rather f 
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de us, that his countrymen are: Jews, Romans, ar Ger- 
ns, than Cimbri ; or, it he would adviſe his compatriots to 
e baptiſmal names, fetched out of hiſtory, to their children, 
hin a few years, he might transform his countrymen into 
it nation ſoever he pleaſed. But touching the names of 
Cimbric kings, which, he ſays, were accuſtomed to be 
en to children; I would willingly aſk the man from what, 
de. he received. it } unleſs I knew bcforchand, that he ne- 
wants ſome fragment, out of which h2 can prove what he 
ſes himſelf, . But this I cannot but admire; touching that 
ubric expedition, how all their military men bring ſent 
oad, that within the ſpace of forty years, (tor it was about; 
t interval, between the Cimbric war, and Julius Czſar's 
val in Britain), your country of Wales ſhould ſoon recover 
be ſo populous ; eſpecially ſince Maximus having drawn 
th a far leſſer number out of Britain, even when it was in 
molt flouriſhing eſtate, the Britains'could neyer after hold 
oy cheir heads, but were brought into bitter ſervitude by the 
ons: or why Cæſar, who lived high enough to remember 
> Cimbric war, when he came into Britain, being a Jearn- 
man, and a great favourer of the Marian party, did find out 
thing by inquiry concerning this Cimbric expedition. 
, 1 deſire to know, whether Ludd ſpoke in jeſt or in 
elt, when he added, that the affinity of both the Cimbri 
ght be inferred trom their equal contempt of gald and ſil - 
! here. I would willingly afk of him, whether he ſpoke in 
delt, when he calls thoſe Cimbrians very moderate and 
nent with a little, who did not only vex and plunder Gaul, 
a part of Spa tod, bo in a manner wholly waſted and 
hoyed them bath? and yer afterward haſtened to Italy, in 
elt of a richer booty ?, whoſe opulency got by, robberies, 
Helvetians emulating, they alſo became plundercts, as Stra- 
relates in his ſeventh book. Dare yau call ſuch men fru- 
and temperate { and that it may appear, that the Cimbric 
mc 1s truly aſſigned to your nation, you make Welchmen 
tous of thoſe ways, to which the Cimbrians , were addict- 
and yourſelf in chief, who. ravage all nations to f{tcat from 
n 4 little glory. For, not content to have arrogated tl 
b of the Cimbri to your countrymen, you, add, with a 
dent and fiQtitious an ace de Sicambri were abs 
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ſa of your ſtock. * becauſe in the name of both nati 
there is a certain ſimilitude of letters, from that affinity 
words you feign a conjunction of blood. At this rate, 
their deſcent from the Sicambrians, the Franks, and their d 
drens children, to all generations, will be allicd to you; 
-o, by a packed ſeries of lies, you raiſe a bridge to bring | 
the fugitive Brenni ; of which, one, who took Rome, lived 
bout an hundred years before the other, who beſieged I 
pans: but you jumble and compact them together into 
body, that ſo you might dreſs up a new monſter out of a & 
and living man, pieced together; as if it were difficult to pron 
by other arguments, that monſters are born in that very cou 
try, which brought ſuch a perſon as you forth. But, ſays Lui 
no writer acknowledgeth, that there were two Bremius' i 
ſides Polydore Virgil. Surely, Ludd, thy reaſon hath for 
ken thee, or elſe thou haſt never read the fourth book of vt 
bo, where he writes, that the Brennus who beſieged Delph 
is by ſome thought to be Prauſus, Nay, not Strabo al 
but every man who believes that Rome was taken, by a Br 

nus, and that above an hundred years after Delphos wit 
| tieged by a Brennus, doth acknowledge, that there were ti 
of that name; fince both thoſe enterpriſes could not be g 
formed by one and the ſame man. But if we believe 
monk, the compiler of the Britiſh hiſtory, Brennus the bn 
ther of Belinus, preceded theſe two Brenni, three hundt 
years; who, if he had led his army into Italy at that un 
muſt have fought with Numa Pompilius, or with Tullus l 
ſtilius, and nat with the free people of Rome. But to omit thi 
things, whence doth this new logician gather that Brem 
was a Britain? forſooth, from one word only, viz Trims 
chia, which word yet is common to Scots, Gauls, and Wel 
Pauſanias, wham you quote maimedly, and by piecemea i 
ſo he may make for your ſe, calls Brennus and his ct 
qr, Gaule, and acknowledpeth that word to be Gali 

ut yau, Sir, you only, ſuch is your ſhameleſſneſs, gu 


the credit of all Greek and Latin hiſtorians, nay, and in ſp 
of Minerva and all the Muſes, do ſtriye to prove him 2 
tain. Perhaps I have proſecuted this argument a littk 
prolixly, than either the obſcurity of the matters theme 
br the unſkiffulneſs and inconſiſtency of Ludd, deferycd; * 


ave done it, not out of a deſire to carp at, or blaine others; 
hich I am far from), but to abate the unſavoury petulance 
4 man that abounds in abuſive language, and that I might 
Iuce him from a wild and extravagant rage, that makes him 
ak evil of almoſt all writers, and fo to bring him, at laſt; 
acknowledge his error. To omit others at preſent, he falls 
th great ſcurrility upon Hector Boetius, a mari not only 
commonly ſkilled in the liberal arts, for the age he lived in, 
t alſo endued with ſingular humanity and coutteſy ; but he 
falls upon him, as to blame nothing in him, of which he 
ſelf is not far more guilty. Hector places the Brigantes in 
loway, in which he did ariiſs; for I have no deſign to de- 
4 his miſtakes i but Ludd brings out great forces of the 


mbriMrom one corner of Britain; how truly, let the learn- 
judge Hector attributes matters acted by others againſt 
e Romans in Britain, to his countrymen; the Scots: And 
dd doth ſhameleſsly and falſely affirn.; that Rome was taken, 
acedonia vexed; Greece aſflicted, the nobleſt oracle of the 
orld facrilegiouſly violated; by his countrymen; the Britains; 
y, that Aſia itſelf was compelled to pay tribute to a few va- 
bonds. He blames Hector, but falſely; for making Gildo; 
o taiſed great commotions in Africa, a Scot ; and yet he 
kes the fame Gildo, who was indeed 4 Moor, to be 4 
oth ; but Gildus and Gildo, forſooth, are names almoſt 4. 
e. Let me aſk you, are they more alike than Luddus, Ly- 
, and Ludio? This is certain, that Gildus is an old name 
Scotland, as the ancient clan of the Macgilds, or Macpills, 
th ſhew ; of whoſe poſterity there are yet families remain- 
g of good account, 1 in Scotland and England. But 
& Ludd hath ſuch an intemperate tongue, char he cares 
t what he ſays, provided he may abuſe others, I ſhall lea ve 
„ and conclude this book; only giving him this caution, 
Liriptdem #eBus dirideat, Aithlopent albiti. © , 
Let the wwell-ſhap'd deride the crooked bark, 3 
Ang the fair-featar'd woman ſcorn the black, | 
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BOOK II. 


Hough I have ſufficiently demonſtrated in the two f 

mer books, how fabulous, yea, how like mere prodig 
the memoirs are, which the writers of the Britiſh affairs h 
delivered concerning their anceſtors ; have alfo fhewn, | 
plain and clear evidences, that the ancient Britains had thei 
riginal from the Gauls: yet becauſe, I perceive, I have to. 
with ſuch men as may be rather ſaid to contend obſti 
for a manifelt fallchood, than fallen into a miſtake by 
or Ignorance ; I thought it worth my while to woke pro 
from writers that bear a great authority amongit gll km 
men, that I might take off the edge from the boldnW of fi 
hair-brained difputants; and, by that means, fupply pn 
men and lovers of truth with ſufficient arms to ftrain and 
their daring and affronting impudence. In the rank of ft 
claſlic authors, I judge, C. Julius Cæſar deſerves the f 
place, both for his dilicence in ſearching, his certainty 
knowing, and ſincerity in declaring things to others. Ik, 
the fifth. book of his commentaries concerning the Gi 
wat, writing of Britain, ſays thus,“ The inner part of Brit 
+ inhabited 17 ſuch as they themſelves record to be bon! 
the iſland; and the maritime coaſts, by ſuch as came ont! 
Belgium, to pillage and make war upon the ifland : who «a 
tinued in the poſſeſſions they had gained by their arms, 4 
were generally called by the! names of the cities from wheat 
they came. The country is infinitely populous, and 
ltere with houſes; much like thoſe of the auls; they n 
great ſtore of cattle z they uſe braſs for money, of iron n 
weighed at a certain rate. In its midland partz, there is fot 
great quantity of ein, and, near the ſea-coaſts, iron, they 
but in a {mall otic ; their braſs is brought in by other 
tions. They bave all ſorts of trees that they have in Gil 
excepting the beech and fir. Their religion will not ſic 
them to eat either hare, hen, or gooſe, notwithſtanding ! 
have of them all for their pleaſure and diverſion. The cout 
is more temperate, and not ſo cold, as Gallia : the ifland ſe 
triangular, one ſide of which fronteth Gallia : on which fh 
that angle chat Kent * in, points to the caſt, wheres 
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ſt all ſhips arrive from France: and the lower angle, to 
ſouth ;. this fide containeth about 500 miles. - The other 
le heth toward Spain, and the weſtern; quarter, in that 
\ where alſo Ireland lieth, which is an iſland half as big as 
gland, (as ſome think), and as far diftant from it, as Gal- 
- in the mid-way between England and Ireland, lieth an 
nd called Man; beſides many other ſmall lands, of which 
ne write, that in winter-time, for thirty days together, 
y have a continual night, whereof, we learned nothing 
inquiry; only we found by the water-bour-glaſs, that 
nights in England were ſhorter than in the continent, 
e length of this fide, according to the opinion of the 
abitants, containeth 700 miles. The third fide lieth 
the noͤrth, and open ſea, ſaving that this angle points 3 
le toward Germany. This fide is thought to contain 900 
les. And fo the whole ifland containeth in circuit 2000 
les, Of all the inhabitants, they of Kent are moſt cour- 
pus and civil, all their country bordering upon the ſea, 
d little diftering from the faſhion of Gallia. Moſt of the 
and people ſow no corn, but live upon milk and fleſh, and 
: clothed with ſkins. All the Britains have. their faces 
inted with woad, which makes a blue colour, to the end 
may ſeem more terrible in fight. They wear the. hair 
their heads long; having all other parts of their body ſha+ 
n, except their head, and upper lip. Their wives are common 
tenor twelve, eſpectally' brethren with brethren, and parents 
th children ; but the children that are born, are accounted 
s unto whom the mother was firſt given in marriage.” 

And a little after, he ſays, biz: 

* By theſe he underſtood, that Cafliyellan's town was not 
off, fortified with woods and bogs, and well ſtored with 
n and cattle, The Britons call that a town, when 

ity woody faftnefſes with a ditch and rampart, and ſo 
Ke it a place of retreat againſt the incurſions of their ene- 
s. Thither Czfar marched with his army, and found it 
el fortified both by art and nature; and as he aſſaulted it 
two ſeveral places, the enemy ſtood to it a while, but, at 
b were not able to bear the brunt and fury of the aſſall- 
& but made their eſcape a back way out of the town. Thus 
took it, and found in it great ſtore of cattle, and flew and 
ox pritoners many of the Britons in the onſet,” 
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Loacitis in the life of Julius Agricola. | 
« T deſign here to give a clear account of the ſite of WM 
tain, and of its inhabitants, though they have been Wi 
ready deſcribed by ſeveral writers. This 1 do, not to comp 
either my care or ingenuity with theirs, but as it was th 
firſt thoroughly ſubdued, fo ſuch things as our anceſtors, wi 
out perfect —— have merely dreſſed up with their pu 
thall now be faithfully ſet down upon knowledge. Brita 
of all the iſlands known to the Romans, the greateſt, coaltd 
7 eaſt upon Germany, by welt towards Spain, and it H 
rance on the ſouth ; northward, no land lying againſt Wt 
bnt only a vaſt and broad ſea beating about it. Livy, ama 
the ancients, and Fabius Ruſticus, among the moderns, t 
two moſt eloquent authors, have likened the figure or ſhy 
of all Britain to an oblong ſcuttle, or two-edged axe; and 
indeed is the form and ſhape of that part on this fide Cal 
nia: from whence the report of the whole being ſo m 
ſeems to take its riſe ; but there is beſide, a huge vaſt trat n 
ground, which-runneth beyond even to the farthermoſt poi 
growing narrow and ſharp like a wedge. The Roman fe 
then firſt of all winding about this utmoſt point in 
ſea, diſcovered Britain to be an iſland ; and withal found u 
and ſubdued the iſles of Orkney, never known before th 
time. Thyle alſo was diſcovered all over white with wint 
Mow, The fea thereabout is, as they affirm, dull and hen 
for the oar, and not be raiſed, as other ſeas are, with winopnit 
probably becauſe of the ſcarcity of land and mountains wi 
commonly gather and cauſe tempeſts, and becauſe a deep n 
of continual ſea is ſlower ſtirred to rage. Vi 
gut examining into the nature of the ocean and its tie 
is what does not properly belong to this work, and ge 
have done it before. One thing I will add, and I may i be 
aver, that the ſea hath no where in the world a more ne | 
and free dominion, that it no where carries fo many f luc 
waters to and fro, neither is it content to flow and covW:nc, 
far as the banks, but inſinuates and winds itſelf into the n | 
ſhooting into the mountains and cliffs, as to its own png 
channel. Now, what manner of men the firſt inhabitants ce: 
Britain were, whether produced in the country, or impor hy 
from far, there is no coming at any certainty from them tio 
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ting legions and aids ; and taking Veſpaſian into the ac- 
n, which was the firſt foundation of that grandeur to 
ich he afterwards attained ; ſome countries were ſubdued, 
ne kings led captive, and Veſpaſſan made known to the 
rid. | | © Eve 1 

The firſt lieutenant- general was Aulus Plautius, then 
orius Scapula, both excellent warriors; and fo, by little 
d little, the nearelt part of the iſland was reduced to the 
m of a province; and beſides, a colemy of old ſoldiers e- 
bliſhed there, Certain cities were alſo beſtowed, in pure 
t, upon king Cogidunus, (who remained moſt faithful 
en in our days), according to an old cuſtom, anciently re- 
ived among the Romans, to uſe even kings themſelves for 
ſtruments of bondage, | Ne 

© Then Didius Gallus ſucceeded ; who kept that which his 
edeceſſors had gotten, and built ſome few caſtles farther in 
e land, to win by that means the reputation of having made 
me improvement. Aten g 

After Nidius ſucceeded Veranius, who died within the 
ace of one year, 

Then Suetonius Paullinus, for two years time, behaved 
m{clf fortunately, ſubduing the nations, and ettab.iſhing 
rriſons. And in confidence of his ſucceſſes, going to reduce 
e iſle of Man, which miniſtered ſupplics to the rebels, he 
furniſhed the country behind, and laid it open to all oppor- 
nitics of the enemy, For, through the ablence of the lieu- 
ant, the Britons, freed from. their fears, began to talk a- 
but the miſeries af ſlavery, to lay their injuries together, and 
pravate them by conſtructions and inferences, as that their 
tence had done them no good, unleſs it was only to draw 
avier burdens upon them, as being men that ſexmed willing 
o bear them, That whereas in former times they had only 
ne king, now two were impoſed upon them, the lieutenant 
d ſuck their blood, the procurator to ſpunge upon their ſub- 
ace, It theſe two diſagreed, their diſagreeing was the tor- 
cnt of the fubjects ; and if they agreed, that was their un- 
Ing; the one haraſſing them to death with ſoldiers and 
licers; the ather vexing them by wrongs and indignitics: 
Mt now their covetouſneſs and Juſt laid hold, without ex- 
tion, on all, And whereas, in the field. he that ſpoileth 
You, I, | Q 
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is commonly the ſtronger; now were they, by coward 
weaklings tor the molt part, diſpoſſc{ſed of their houſes, 
bed of their children, injoined to yield ſoldiers for the (ei 
of other men, as if they were a pcople that could die for 
other, and were only ignorant how to do it for their o 
country. For otherwiſe, what a ſmall handful of ſoldiers ug 
come over, if the Britons would but come to counting nu 
bers? That Germagy had ſhook off the yoke, though th 
had no main qcean, but only a river, for their dete 
That their cauſe of taking arms was urgent and juſt ; t 
wives and children, their parents and their country, were! 
cauſe ; that the Romans had no other cauſe, but that of tle 
own covetouſneſs and luſt ; and that they would doubticßht 
part, as Julius Cæſar had done, if the Britons would init 
the virtues of their anceſtors, and not be diſmayed with 
doubtful event of one or two ſkirmiſhes. That mien in 
ſery had more courage and vehemency to attempt, and ni 
conſtancy to perſevere in their attempts: and that now cl 
the gods ſeem to pity the poor Britons condition, hail 
tent the Roman captain out of the way, and confined 
army, as it were, to another iſland. That now being alla 
bled to adviſe and deliberate together, they had attained! 
hardeſt point in an action of that nature, wherein without q 
{tion it were more dangerous to be taken in the time of 
ſultation, than in that of action. With theſe and the 
ſpeeches inciting one another, by common conſent they" 
ſolve to take arms under the conduct of Voadicea, a lady! 
the blogd of their Kings: for in matter of governing! 
chief, they make no diſtinction of ſex. And firſt puri 
the ſoldiers which lay divided in garriſon, and taking 
torts, they next inyaded the colony itſelf, as being the fun 
tain-head af their ſlavery. In ſacking of it they omitted! 
kind of cruelty, which either anger, or the rage of vid 
could induce a hbarbarous people to praftiſe.. And un 
upon information given him of the revolt, Paullinus had cn 
ſpeedily to ſuccour his men, Britain had then been lo 
which with one proſperous battle he reſtored to her fon 
obedience, and made her patient in bearing the yoke; fl 
f:w keeping out and remaining in arms, whom the gull 
the rel ellion excluded from all hope of pardon, and ſome I 
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ng a barbarous people. Their complexions are different, 
WE thence may ſome conjectures be taken; for the red hair, 
m of German deſcent.” The coloured countenance of the 
ures, and hair moſt commonly criſped, and their having 
ir ſituation againſt Spain, make it probable enough to be- 
e, that the old Iberians paſſed the ſea, and poſſeſſed thoſe 
ces. The nea. to France likewiſe reſemble the French, 
her becauſe they retain ſomething of the race from which 
y deſcended ; or, that in countries which are near, and 
cxactly over-againſt one another, the ſame aſpects of the 
wens may give the bodies the ſame caſt of complexion. 
ic, generally ſpeaking, it is moſt likely, that the French, be- 


de mighty limbs of thoſe who inhabit Caledonia, N ; 


xerſtitious perſuaſions, there is to be ſeen an apparent con- 
rmity: there is no mighty difference in the language. 
hey are alike bold to challenge, and forward to run them- 
ves into dangers ; and when thoſe dangers come, they are 
1ually affrighted and concerned to be rid of them. Indeed 
e Brirons mgke more ſhew of courage, as being not mol- 
ed yet by long peace; for the French alſo were once, as 
e read, redoubted in war, till ſuch time as, giving them- 
Ives over to peace and idleneſs, cowardice crept in, and their 
anhogd and their liberty went to wreck together: And fo 
allo befel thoſe Britons who were ſubdued of old; the reſt 
main ſuch ſort of men to this day as the French were before. 
heir ſtrength in the field conſiſteth in foot; ſome of the 
untries make war in waggons. The perſon of the firſt 
guides the waggon, and his attendants maintain the com- 
at, They were formerly governed by kings, now they are 
vided by petty princes, into parties and factions : and that 
the greateſt help we have againſt thoſe puiſſant nations, 
at they are diſunited in their counſels : it ſeldom happening 
at tu /o or three cities meet and concur to repulſe a common 
ger; ſo, whilſt they fight in ſmall parties, they are all 
bdued. The ſky is very cloudy, and much given to rain with- 
it extremity of cold. Their days are longer than in our 
ut of the world; the nights light, and in the farthermoſt 
rt of the iſland, ſo ſhort, that en the going out and 
Ming in pf ut, day, the ſpace js hardly perceived ; and 
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g neareſt, did people the land. In their cetemonies and 
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When clouds do not come in the wayato hinder it, they au 
that the ſunſhine is ſeen in the night, and that it neither ( 
teth nor riſeth, but paſſeth along, the extreme and plain rf 
of the earth projecting a low ſhadow, which riſeth but a 
way up into the ſky, and abſcures not the atmoſphere 6 
as to make dark night. The ſoil, ſerting aſide the olive, 
vine, and the reſt which are proper to warmer county 
very kindly receives all kind of grain, and beareth it in a 
dance; it ſhooteth up quickly, and ripeneth ſlowly: | 
cauſe of them both is - ſame, the over-much moiſture ai 
foil and the air. Britain produceth gold and ſilver, and ul 
metals, whtuch make it worth the conquering. The oa 
bringeth forth pearl alſo, not orient, but du iſh and wg 
which proceeds, as fome do ſuppoſe, from the want of ſkill 
the gatherers. For in the Red fea they are pulled out panty 
and alive from the rocks; but in Briczin they are caſt out 
the ſea, and ſd taken: up. For my part, 1 rather þdievet 
nature of the country to be ſuch as not to yield it, than d 
our covetouſneſs could not find out the way to gather 


ri 
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other burdens impoſed by the empire, patiently and willing 
if inſolencies be forborn: indignities they cannot abide, | 
ing as yet ſubdued tu be only ſubjects, and not ſlaves. 

| © The firit of the Romans that entered Britain with an! 
my, was Julius Cæſar; who although he terrified the ink 
birants with a battle, which went on his ſide, and gained i 
. ſhore, yet may ſeem rather to have ſhewed the place 
8 then fo have delivered to them the polcſhon! n 


— 4 The civil wars lk: men of the firſ quality | 
their arms againſt the republic af Rome; then, and Jong : t 
that, lay Britain forgotten, even in peaceable times, 4 
guſtus,” and elpecially Tabering, termed it a poly that 
mould lie fo. 

„ That Caius had a deſign to invade Britain, is cena 
known ; but his raſh running head, and changeable hum 
and chiefly his great e again Cem tar 
wg, 33 that pu 

auckius did firſt e cllectally proſecus the tc, a 
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> who apprehended the lieutenant's private diſpleaſure. He, 
Noch otherwiſe an extraordinary man, yet ſeemed to ſhew. 
= mich haughty and hard uſage to thoſe who ſurrendered 
nſelves, and to revenge in a manner his own private in- 
jest. It was upon this account Petronius Turpilianus was 
t in his place, as a more clement and exorable perſon, and 
tranger to their faults, and therefore more ready to receive 
ir repentance; who having tompoled the troubles, and not 
ing to attempt any thing tarther, reſigned his poſt to Tre- 
uus Maximus. = 8 
« Trebellius, a man unfit for action, and altogether unex- 
nenced in camps, but uſing a kind of cdurtedus and mild 
men, kept the country quiet, For now the Britons alſo 
learned the good manners to put up with courtly tyranny 
t indulged them in the vices they liked; and the diſturb- 
ces of civil diſſenſions gave him a plauſible excuſe for his 
ing nothing. But the ſoldiery accuſtomed ro Warfare, 
ew wanton with eaſe, and began to be mutinous. Trebel- 
s flying and abſconding, eſtaped their firſt fury; and ſoon 
cr reſuming his place, without majeſty, without authori- 
„he ruled precariouſſy, and at his ſoldiers diſcretion ! and 
both coming as it were to a capitulation, the army for a 
ence co do what they pleaſed, and the captain for a ſecurity 
his own life, the mutiny ended without any bloodſhed. | 

« Vettius Bolanus ſucceeded him not only in his place, but 
the looſe irregularity of diſcipline ; the civil wats continued 
c lame, the ſame neplipence with regard to the enemy, the 
me licence in the camp; only Bolanus, a good honeſt man, 
dt odious for any crime, had made himſelf popular, and got 
ir pood-will inſtead of their obedience. _ ue 

« Bur when Veſpaſian with the feſt bf the world recovered 
tain alſo, great, captains, good ſoldiers, were ent, and the 
pe bf the enemy was extremely abated. For immediately 
tilins Cerealis ſtruck 4 terror into them, by invading, upon 
firſt entry, the Brigantes, the Hoſt populois Kate ot the 
hole province. Many battles were fought; and ſome blood - 
V and te greateſt part of the Brigantes were either conquer- 
Lor walted. n 13 3 
And whereas Cetealis would doubtleſs have eclipſed the 
gence-and fame of another ſucceſſor, Julius Frontums, 3 


| 
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eat man, as he might well be called after that predeceſſ K 

Fake the charge with reputation and credit, ſubduing 

puiſſant and warlike people of the Silures; where, beſides tf 


valour of the enemy, he had the ſtraits, and difficulties of 
places themfelyes to ſtruggle. with,” | 


Cicero t Nala, in the ſeventh book of 1 bis Fan 
| Epiſtles " 

4 J hear that in Britain there is neither gold nor ſilver. 
that be ſo, yet I perſuade: you. to catch what you can, and 
turn ſpeedily to us. But if we can attain our deſire, (with 
the help of Britain), do) * * ſo, that you ntay be reckon 
amongſt my familiar fric 


Paulus Orofius, ſpeak of gam, bath theſe ward, 


© This (Ireland) being the neareſt iſland to Britain, is 
rower in circuit or ſpace of ground than it, but more coun 
ous for 8 r of ſoil, and air; it is inhabited by the famik 
of Scots e iſle of Anglefey,. or rather Man, is alſo neu! 
11 an iſland pretty large, of a good 5 which | is alſo inhab 

ans che Scots.“ N | 

+ Fl Th fur ad i 1 

4 The qa, Severus was drawn into Britain by f 
revolt of almoſt all his; allies there. After he had N nal 
great and notable battles; he ju dged it beft to 
divide that patt of the iſland which he had regained, i 
the other unconqueted nations, by a wall: and 157 this a 
he made a great trench, and a ſtrong, wall, fortified at 
Pp, with many towers, for the ſpace of 130 miles from fa! 
ea 
Ado, Archbiſhop of Vienna, gives the fame accu 
almoſt word for word. The miſtake of both in the num 
of miles to be corrected, by writing 32, for 132. 


Out of the thitty fifth chapter of Solinus. 

It (I e. Britain) is ſurrbunded by many iſles, and tit 
not inconſiderable; of which Ireland comes the neareſt 0 
bigneſs: it is an e country, by reaſon of the ſav 
manners of the inhabitants, but otherwiſe ſo full of p. 
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1 cattle, that if their herds in ſummer: time he not now and 
n reſtrained from feeding, they would run a great danger 
over-eating themſelves. There are no ſnakes there, and 
few birds. The people are inhoſpitable and'warlike. When 
y have overcome their enemies, they firft beſmear their 
s with the blood of the flain: right and wrong, good and 
all is one to them. If a woman be dlivered of a man- 
Id, ſhe lays his firſt meat upon her huſband's ſword, and 
ting it ſoftly into his mouth, gives him the firft handfel of 
food, upon the very point of the r praying (accor- 
o to the manner of the country) that] not otherwiſe 
he to his end than in battle, and amongſt arms. They 
t love to be fine, trim the hilts of their ſwords with' the 
th of ſea-calves, which wear as white and as clear as ivo. 
The men chiefly glory in the beauty of their armour. 
ere is not a bee among them; and if a man bring of tlie duſt, 
the little ſtones. from thence, and ſtrew them among bes- 
e the ſwarms forſake their combs. The ſea that is be- 
en Ireland and Britain, is N and rough moſt part of 
year; ſo that it can hardly be failed over, but a few days 
ſummer=time. They fail in keels of wicker, done over 
h neats leather. How, long ſoever their paſſage continueth, 
paſſengers abſtain from meat all the while; fuch as have 
roughly examined it, have eſteemed the breadth of that nar« 
ſea to be 1 20 miles. A tempeſtuous frith alſo divides 
te ind of Silures front the coaſt that the Britons inhabit; 
nme of which iſland keep their old cuſtoms, even to this 
is They ucterly refuſe buying and ſelling for money, but 
er one commodity for another, providing things neceſſary 
a er by exchange than ready money. They worſhip the 
very devoutly, As well the women as the men boaſt 
cedubeit knowledpe of foretelting things to come. The French 
aun beats upon the iſle of Thaner, which is divided from Bri- 
with a narrow ſtrait ; it is happy in corn fields, and a fat 
and healthful not only to its inhabitants, but to others al- 
As there is no ſnake bred there, ſo, which is much more, 
very earth of that iſland, to what place ſoever it is carried 
t ur thence, killeth that vermin.” “. * 


- 
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wear no cloaths, leſt they ſhould hide the painted outſide 
* dy of ſlaughter, and content themſelves only with a nam 


near their borders laid waſte, which cauſed a general pi 
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Out of the third book of Herodian, tranſlated into Lam i 
| 4 07 5:25 aun. 1 


But Severus contrived delays on purpoſe, that he ni 
not make his entrance into Rome poorly ; for being demi 
of victory, and fond of getting the ſirname of Britannicus, 
ſends the ambaſſadors home before he had done his buſi 
whilſt he himſelf in the mean time, with great diligence, þ 
pared all things neceſſary for war. His firſt and chief d 
was, to erect begs on the mariſh grounds, that ſo his f 
diers might, ſtand ſafe, and fight as well as upon firm grom 
for many places in Britain are marſhy, becauſe of the trequa 
overflowings of the ocean. The barbarians themſelves {yi 
through theſe moors and mariſhes, and run up to the bell] 
them, not regarding the mud, with their naked bodies: 
they are ignorant of the uſe of garments to clothe them, k 
gird their belly and their neck with iron, thinking that tol 
an ornament and ſign of riches, as other barbarians do gull 
And beſides, they mark their bodies with various pictures, 

with the ſhapes of all manner of animals; and therefore ti 


their bodies. But they are a very warlike nation, and gr 


ſhield, and a lance. Indeed they wear a ſword too hang 
down from their naked bodies, but are wholly ignorant 
the uſe of coats of mail, or helmets,” as Judging them to be 
hinderance and a luggage to them, in paſling over the n 
riſhes, whoſe vapours, being exhaled by the heat, cauſe al 
always a dark and a miſty air.“ wy 


Out of the 20th book of Anmianus Marcellinus. 

« This was the ſtate of affairs throughout IIlyricum, 
the eaſtern parts ; but in the tenth conſalſhip of Conſtantil 
and third of Julian, when matters were very often diſtws 
in Britain, by the inroads of thoſe barbarous nations, l 
Scots and Picts, aml thereby peace was broken, and the e 


through the provinces, already tired with their many F 
ſlaughters, Cæſar, then being in his winter-quarters at 14 
was diſtracted with divers cares; for he feared to allt l 
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nſmarine people, as I related before, though Conſtantius 
|. let he ſhould leave Gaul without a governor, in the mean 
ne when the Almains, or Germans, were very eager on cru- 
y and war. And therefore he was pleaſed to fend Lupicinus 
ther, to compoſe matters, who was a commiſſary-general 
the army at that time, a ſtout man, and very ſxilful in mi- 
ury affairs, and prided himſelf much in his poſt, fo that he 

very ſupercilious and haughty ; he ſpoke in a lofty tone, 
d ſtrutted like a tragedian in his buſkins ; ſo that it was a 
cat doubt whether he was more covetous or more cruel. He, 
ving cauſed the vanguard to march, viz. the Heruli, the 
anders, and many of the Mcſici, came to Boulogne in the 
pth of winter. And embarking all his ſoldiers in thoſe ſhips 
ich he had provided, taking advantage of a favourable 
ind, he failed to Sandwich, and fo went to London, that 
re he might adviſe, and be in readineſs to act according to 
emergencies.” | 


Out of bis twenty-fixth book. 


„The Picts, Saxons, Scots, and Attacotti, vexed the Bri + 
ns with perpetual miſeries.“ | 


url Out of his twenty-ſeventh book. 


It is ſufficient for me to ſay, that at that time the Pits 
ing divided into two nations, the Dicalidones, and the Vec- 
riones ; and alſo the Attacotti, a warlike people, and the 
ois ranging ſeveral ways, committed much ſpoil. The 
ns and Saxons, as they had opportunity to make inroads 
land or ſea, plundered the Gallican tracts near to them, 
q carried from thence mighty booties, firing all before them, 
d killing thoſe whom they took priſoners. To hinder this, 
une favouring him, our warlike commander came into 
e extreme parts, from Boulogne, which is divided from 
bad he was to make by the ſtraits of the ſea; which is 
„reo be raiſed by high cides, and again levelled in a calm, 
* 2 plain, without any prejudice to the mariners ; from 
ee he eaſily paſſed over to Richborough, a ſafe harbour o- 
175 paſt it; whence being followed by the Batavi, Heruli, 

Jovi, truſting to their conquering numbers, he came to 
od town of Landon, fince called Auguſta, —— where, 
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dividing his troops, he ſet upon the predatory bands of high 
nemies, and they being loaden with ſpoils, he quickly oli 
came them: and putting them to flight, he reicued fl 
them the captives whom they drove bound before th 
and their cattle, and all the prey which our poor tribut 
had loſt. He reſtored all to the loſers, except a ſmall part i 
ſtowed on his wearied ſoldiers. Thus he re-entered the if 
in triumph, before forlorn, but now relieved, by him. 
with this proſperous ſucceſs, he deſigned greater matten, 
intended to follow ſafe counſels, tor which he took tin 
for he had learned both by priſoners and deſerters, that f 
ſcattered troops of ſundry nations, and thoſe fierce ones i 
could not be conquered but by ſtratagem or ſurpriſe. 
that he made , edicts, and propoſed impunity,. and by d 
means called in ſtragglers and deſerters. Hereupon many 
turning, he being moved thereby, and anxiouſly: carefu), 1 
quired Civilis to be ſent to him to govern Britain, a wa 
2 ſharp wit, and very juſt and honeſt ; and alſo Dulciti 
commander very {ſkilful in ar like affairs.“ 


ODut of the 39th book of Dion. 

« Cæſar, having firſt of all the Romans paſſed the Rim 
failed afterwards over into Britain, in the contulſhip of | 
eius and Craflus. The iſland is extended 450 ſtadia atk 
. the Morini. It fronts the reſt of Gaul, and an 
all Spain, reaching out into the ſea. It was unknown tot 
ancient Greeks and Romans. And their poſterity dou 
whether it was a continent or an iſland; and many wil 
ho were ignorant of the truth, as having not ſeen it td 
ſelves, nor had any information from the inhabitants, 
poke only by conjecture), in their writings, as their ld 
and humours were, ſome counted it one, and ſome the ot 
But in-proceſs of time, when Apricola was chief comma 
and aiterwards in the time of Severus the emperor, l 10 
charly found out to be an iſland. Cæſar, when he hal! 
tled things in France, and ſubdued the 1orini, defired i 
over thither; and accordingly he tranſported his foot, vp" 
it was molt convenient, but he landed not where he % 
to land. For the fame of his coming being noiſed av" 
all the Britons had ꝑrepoſſeſſed the puſſages of the comm 


Y: 


1. 


fi; 
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he, failing beyond a prominent rock, made his deſcent 
where, and repulſing thoſe who firſt hindered his landing, 
put his men on ſhore before many of the Britons could u- 
to oppole his troops; and afterwards he repelled their 
s. Yet not many of the barbarians were ſlain ; for they 
hting on horſeback; and out of chariots, eaſily avoided the 
mans, who had then no horſe- forces. But being amazed 
thoſe things which were related concerning the Romans 
m the continent, and that they were ſo bold as to tranſport 
amſclves, and niake their deſcent into this iſland, they ſent 
ne of the nation of the Morini, their friends and allies, in 
baſſy to Cæſar. Firſt of all Cæſar demanded hoſtages, and 
y promiſed them; but afterward perceiving, that the na- 
| force of the Romans, both thoſe that were arrived, and 
ſc that were coming; were ſhattered by tempeſts, they 
unged their minds, yet they did not openly ſet upon them 
or their camp was well guarded), but having ſurpriſed ſome 
them, who were ſent in a peaceable manner to provide 
ings neceſſary, they put them almoſt all to the ſword ; ex- 
ting ſome whom Cæſar ſpeedily relieved ; and preſently 
y made an onſet on his camp, but were ſhamefully repul- 
without affefting any thing: yet they came not to terms 
Ith Cæſar, till they had been often worſted by him: On 
e other fide; Cæſar had no great mind to make a league 
th them: but the winter being now at hand, and his for- 
5 not then ſufficient to carry on the war, many of thoſe he 
| brought over being dead or {lain ; and beſides, the Gauls, 
his abſence, were) attempting alterations; he clapt up a 
ce with them, in a manner, againſt his will, demanding 
y hoſtages, but receiving a few only. Then he failed 
& apain to the continent, where, he quelled the mutineers, 
d ſettled affairs i neither reaped he any public or private ad- 
ntage from Britain, worth his labour; fave only the repu- 
ion of making a deſcent upon it. For this very reaſon he 
8 much pleaſed in himſelf; and his friends did miightily ex- 
him at Rome. For when they ſaw that places before un- 
own, were now brought to light; and before never heard 
; were now diſcovered, they embrace their hopes, as if they 
been enjoyments, antedating their ſucceſs, they rejoiced 
- ay had already obtained their deſired conqueit, and 
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therefore they decreed ſupplications to the gods for tum 
days.“ | 


Out of the firſs chapter of the firſl book of Bede, 

6 The. iſlanders profeſs one and the ſame theology, 
that in five tongues, vix. of the Angles, Britons, Sen 
Picts, and Latins; which, by the ſtudy and meditation of i 
{criptures, is made common to all the reſt. But in the ft 
place, the Britons only inhabited the iſland, from whom 
took its name; who coming over into Britain, as it 1s repo 
ed, from the Armoric country, ſeized upon the ſouthern pu 
of it. And they having poſſeſſod a great part of the il 
beginning from the ſouth, it happened that the nation oft 
Picts venturing to ea with a tew galleys, as is repon 
from Scythia, made their deſcent in Ireland, the winds Iu 
rying them: beyond all the coaſts of Britain, and penetrat 
even to the northern parts there; where finding the natia 
the Scots, they deſired part of their allotment for their ni 
tation, but could not obtain it.” 


Out of the fifth chapter of the firſt book of the ſame aul 

Severus an African, born at Labeda near Tripol,, 
ſeventeenth from Augultus Cæſar, obtained the empire, vn 
he held ſeventeen years. He being of a fierce diſpoſition 
always vexed with - continual wars, governed the comm 
wealth with great valour indeed, but with equal toil. 
being a conqueror in the civil wars, which were very | 
vous in his time, he was forced to go over into Britain 
the revolt of almoſt all his allies 5 where, after many: 
and cruel battles, he gained part of the iſland, and divid 
from the unconquered part, not with a wall (as ſome ti 
but with a trench only. For a wall is made of ſtones; bi 
trench, wherewith camps are fortified to repel the tort 
enemies, is made of turf cut out of the earth; yet it & 
like a wall, high above the ground, fo that there is a dich 
fore it, out of which the turts are digged and heaved up, 
fore which palliſadoes made of ftrong wood are pre 
Wherefore Severus drew a great ditch, and a firm i 
fortified with many towers above, from ſeato ſea: and! 
he died at York.” 
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Out of the twelfth chapter of the ſame book. 


ried away priſoners by the ſeverity of tyrants, and never 
umed again, was laid open to be preyed upon and plunder- 
s being wholly ignorant of the art of war. At laſt it 
s ſuddenly harafled by two tranſmarine nations, the Scots 
m the ſouth, and the Pits from. the north; under whoſe 
ke ſhe groaned many years: I call them tranſmarine nations, 
t becauſe they had their hubitations out of Britain, but be- 
ule they were remote from the allotment of the Britons, two 
eks of the ſea running betwixt them, one of them from 
e eaſt ſea, and the other from the welt, running far into 
d, though they reach not one to the ther. The eaſtern 
e hath in the midſt ot it the city Guidi. The weſtern one 
ove, i. e. on the right hand of it, hath the city Alcluyth, 
lich in their tongue ſignifieth a rock; for Cluyth is ſituated 
a river of the ſame name. By reaſon of the incurſions 
theſe nations, the Britons ſend ambaſſadors to Rome with 
mplaining letters, craving aid of them with mournful ſup- 
cations, and promiſing perpetual ſubjection to them, if they 
vuld drive away thoſe enemies that were at their very 
ors; upon this an armed legion was appointed for their aſ- 


th their enemies, flew many of them, and drove the reſt be- 
d the limits of their allies, And thus, having delivered 
1 from their cruel bondage, they adviſed them to build a 
ll within the ifland between the two ſeas, which might be a 
guard to them to repel their enemies; and then in great 
lumph they returned home. They hearkening to their ad- 
ce, erect a wall, as injoined, not ſo much with {tones as 
; but having na eminent artificers fit for ſuch an under- 
ing, it was good for little. They made it between the 


kt ſo where the waters were not a defence, there, by the 
rantage of the wall, they might ſecure their borders from the 


Is high wall and work do remain to this day. It begins at 

moit a mile diſtant from the monaſtery of Kebercurnig, to- 

aa the welt, in a place called, in the Pitts language, Peau. 
| 8 


« Afterwards Britain being deſpoiled of all her armed ſol- 
ry, and of the flower of her valiant youths, who were 


lance, which being tranſported into the iſland, and fighting 


o ſeas or bays (of which J lately ſpoke) for many miles; 


bads of their enemies. The evident marks and footſteps of 
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fabel, but in the Engliſh, Penneltum, and bending againſt th 
welt it is terminated by the city Alcluyth. But their oils 
nemies, as ſoon as they perceived that the Roman ali 
were departed, manncd out a fleet, and broke into their he 
ders, killing and ſpoiling all before them; and, as if ti 
were corn ready for the fickle, they mowed, trampled up 
and deſtroyed them. Now the Britons ſend a ſecond emby 
ſy to Rome, with redoubled complaints and lamentations, 
tiring aid, left their miſerable country thould be wholly d 
{troyed ; and the name of a Roman province, wherewi 
they had been honoured ſo long, ſhould now grow cheap at 
precarious by the invaſion of foreigners. Accordingly anothk 
legion was ſent, which, according to command, arriving 
autumn, made a great ſlaughter of their enemies, and di 
all that made their eſcape beyond the ſeas ; who before a 
nually drove all their preys beyond thoſe ſeas without a 
reſiſtance. - Then the Romans told the Britons, that tle 
could come no more an ſuch chargeable and toilſome ey 
ditions for their defence, but they adviſed them to take am 
themſelves, and fight with their enemies; that, were it nt 
tor their ſluggiſhneſs, they might be an overmatch for then 
Moreover, they thought it advantageous to their allies, wh 
they mult leave, that a wall ſhould be drawn directly fru 
fea to ſea, between the cities which were there built for k 
of enemies, where allo Severus made a trench. This wi 
they built accordingly with firm ſtone, both with the pl 
blic and private purſe, (as is yet to be ſeen), taking to th 
aſſiſtance a company of the Britons. It was eight feet br 
and twelve high, in a direct line from eaſt to welt; Do 
this and that of Severus are yet to be ſeen. After they 
built it, they gave inſtructions to the inhabitants for their d 
fence, and afforded them examples for their training up 
arms; but on the ſouth ſliore, where their ſhips rode at- 
chor, becauſe from thence they feared the irruptions 01 ! 
barbarians, they creed towers at proper diſtances for t 
proſpect of the fea ; and fo they took their leaves, as never i 
tending to return.” | py 

And a little after, b 

In ſhort, they fly and are diſperſed, leaving the ci 
and wall; their enemies follow, and make more cruel fv 
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than ever before. For as lambs are devaured by wol ves; 
were the poor inhabitants torn in pieces hy their enemies; 
that being ejected out of their habitations, and in danger 
be ſtarved, they exerciſed robberies and mutnal rapines, to 
ep themſelves alive. Thus they increaſed external ſlaugh- 
rs by domeſtic broils, till all the country was quite deſpoil- 
| of food, but what was got by hunting.“ A yd | 


Out of tbe epiſtle of Gildas, ; a 
« Whom he commanded to build a wall between the two 
3 acroſs the iſland, that it might be a terror to enemies, 
d a defence to the inhabitants. And after, the remainders 
them ſent again lamentable letters to tius, a man 6t great 
thority in Rome, beginning thus: To Ætius, thrice conſul, 
e groans of the Britons; and a little after they complain, 
The Barbarians campel us to the ſea; the ſea beats ug back 
d the Barbarians, Between theſe two kinds of death, we 
e either killed on land, or drowned at ſea, neither have we 
y tence or relief againſt either of them.“ 


£ 


is 


BOOK IV. 


mtaming a chronicle of all its KI NG, in an exact feries 
of jucceſſon, from FER Gus, the firſt founder of the Scor - 
TISH monarchy, to the reign of King JAMES VI. of Scot- 
land, and 1. of England.” * | | 


Aving undertaken to write the hiſtory of our nation, 
L that the ſeries thereof might appear more plain to the 
auer, I have in my former books premiſed a few ancient me- 
ors, and eſpecially thoſe which are freeſt from fabulous va- 
des, and are-alſo molt conſonant to old writers. 

Firſt of all, it is conſtantly reported, and there are many 
dences to confirm the ſame, that a great multitude of Spa- 
ud driven out of their own country by their powerful 
"ns, or elſe voluntarily departing by reaſon of their ſupera- 
nding populouſneſs, tranſported themſelves into Ireland, 
Id {cized upon thoſe plates of that iſland which were neareſt 
them: afterwards the healthineſs of the air, and the fat- 
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neſs of the paſturage, invited many others to follow then 
eſpecially ſeeing their ſeditions at home, and the injuries a 
fered them by foreigners, (to which Spain was always {ubjet 
drew many thither in hopes of a quieter life, (which voy 
they were more eaſily perſuaded to undertake), becauſe th 
jooked upon themſelves as going into an ifland already pd 
ſeſſed by their own people, and by that means, as it we 
their ſecond country, This ſtock of Spaniards did ſo flo 
Tiſh and increaſe, in a country fit for propagation, that ny 
they were not contented within the bounds of Ireland, by 
frequently made emigrations into the lefler iflands near ad 
cent. ks | | . 

In the mean time the Scots (for that was the general nn 
of the whole nation) propagating their bounds through tix 
lands of Æbudæ, and diſperſing themſelves by tribes and ki 
dreds, without either king or any fixed government; a G 
man, or, as Bede writes, a Scythian fleet came to the coul 
of Ireland, being driven thither, it is very probable, by {tre 
weather; for they had not their wives or children aboard wit 
them. They beipg very poor, having nothing left them 
reaſon of ſo long a voyage, but only their arms, ſent ambi 
ſadors to the Scots, deſiring them that they might inhal 
amongſt them. Anſwer was ſent them, that they theniche 
were compelled to ſeck their habitations in thoſe ſmall iſland 
which, by reaſon of the barrenneſs of the ſoil, were alſo! 
fruitful; and if it were otherwiſe, yet all of them, if th 
ſhould forſake them quite, would not be ſufficient to enteit 
ſo — a multitude, But in regard they pitied the comm 
miſeries of mankind, and were particularly affected with tht 
condition, whom divine providence had ſo grievouſly afin 
ed; and who did not ſeem to be wholly ſtrangers to their Mer 
neage, (as by their language and cuſtoms appeared), ti 
would therefore give them their advice, and, as far as! 
were able, would aſſiſt them to execute it. Their advice 
them was, to fail to their neighbour iſland, Albinm, wit 
was large and fruitful, and in many places then uninhabited 
and alſo, by reaſon of the condition of thoſe inhabitants th 
were in it, who were under ſeveral kings, at feud one Wi 
another, was conſequently very weak. That amidſt th0 
diſcords it would be caſy for them, by ſupporting the wei 
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e, to make themſelves maſters of that large country; and 
at, in this matter, they would afford them their aſſiſtance. 
The narrowneſs of the Ebudæ, and the lownels of their 
yn condition, for ſo it then was, made them give ear to this 
unſel. So that theſe Germans (who were atterwards, both 
the Romans, and their neighbouring nations, called Pits) 
nding upon the coaſts of the iſland bordering on the German 
1; and having expelled the inhabitants, which were but 
w, and thoſe at mutual diſcord amongſt themſelves, they 
ought a great part of that diſtrict under their ſubjection; 
d ſoon after, in proſecution of the friendſhip with the Scots, 
happily begun, they intermarried with them, and ſo were, 
nu a manner, compacted into one nation with them. By 
is mutual intercourſe betwixt them, a great many Scots, 
ing either detained by their allies, who were yet but weak, 
ele driven by want and penury, or induced by the love of 
cal eir relations, fixed their habitations amongſt the Pits. The 
cba es at firſt were glad of their coming; but when they grew 
umerous, by degrees they began to fear, leſt, if the Scots 
n creaſed in ſtrength, they would become their maſters ; ſo 
at firſt in their private aſſemblies, and afterwards in their 
lie councils, they gave out that mighty cautions ſhould be 
Ken to hinder foreigners from being admitted among thent, 
d ſome way found out to leſſen the number of thoſe who 
ere already admitted. A rumour alſo was ſpread abroad, 
reit was revealed from heaven to the Picts, That their na- 
ung bould in time be extirpated by ibe Scots, Theſe ſuſpicions 
nn aid the two nations, which before were very amicable, to 
ut companies. The Scots betook themſelves to the moun- 
nous places, which were leſs fit for culture, in regard they 


icfſed the low lands, which were more fertile and fit for 
bee, ſituated near the German ſea. Thus their friendſhip, 
10: iriore contracted by ſo many mutual kindneſſes, did ſoon 
ak forth into a terrible civil war. For the ſeeds of a dead- 
ited F hatred were ſown between thoſe two nations, both. of them 
see of fierce diſpoſitions ; though the occaſion at firſt was 
ut trivial, as ſome little feuds and petty animaſities, or ſome 
injuries ſuſtained. 

The Britons, being enemies to both nations, having got 


f 


fre moſt addicted to paſturage and hunting; and the Picts 
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this opportunity, fomented the diſſenſions; and freely ofa 
aid to the Picts even before they deſired it, againſt the Sy 
When the Scots perceived that theſe things were in agitai 
againſt them, they ſent elſewhere for aid, and procured af 
reigi king to aſſiſt them againſt ſo imminent a danger. 
commanders of the iſlanders, being almoſt all of equa 
thority, and ſcorning to ſtoop one to the other; Fergus, t 
ſon of Ferchard, was ſent for with forces out of Ireland, ba 
counted the moſt eminent perſon among the Scots, both f 
advice and action. He, by the public conſent of the peq 
was choſen king, and charged to prepare his army to unde 
o the ſhock of a battle, if need required. Jutt about 
Line time a rumour was diſperſed abroad, which came tot 
ears both of the Scots and Pits, that the Britons were playi 
the double, and laying plots and counterplots equally pen 
cious to both. nations; and that they would ſet upon the ca 
—— and conquerors together, with their arms; and ( 
roying both, or elle driving them out of the jfland, the 
themſelves would enjoy the whole. This report made bal 
armies doubtful what courſe to take; and for a time kq 
them both within their - trenches; At length they came to 
treaty, and, perceiving the ſecret fraud of the Britons, the 
inclined to make peace one with another; which being cn 
firmed, the three different armies returned home. The In 
tons failing in their firſt project, had recoutſe to another ſtrat 
gem. They ſent in robbers underhand amongſt the Pic 
who drove away their cattle; when the Picts demanded n 
ſtitution, they anſwered, that they ſhould ſeek it from f 
Scots, who were accuſtomed to thieving and plundering, 1 
ther than from them. Thus they eluded the embaſſy, : 
ſent away their ambaſſadors without their errand ; ſo that 
matter appeared to be a plain mockery; Their fraud 
counſels being thus more and more diſcovered, the late tt 
proach fricenſed the hearts of both nations againſt them, m0 
than the remaining gradges-and reſentments for their tors 
injuries; and therefore levying as great an army as they cout 
both kings invaded, two ſeveral ways, the coaſts of the N 
tons; and putting the country to fire and ſword; retum 
home with a great booty. To revenge this loſs, the Brit 
entered Scotland, and came as far as the river Don; and! 


1 


l 
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g ravaged the country thereabouts, with greatef terrot than 
; to the inhabitants, they pitched theif tetits upon the bank 
the river. Fergus having ſent their wives and children, 
d other portable things, into the mountains, — — in- 
ellible to armies, ſecured all the avenues, till the Picts came 
- with whom he at length joined his forces, and, commu- 
ating counſels one with another, they reſolved to make a 
erſion, and lengthen the war, by making an incurſion with 
t forces into their enemies country ; and fo to weary them 
t. But Coilus (that was the name of the king of the Bri- 
ne) underitanding by his ſpies the cauſe of their delay, ſends 
e thouſand men before to lie in ambuſh in the upper grounds, 
d he determined to lead forth the reſt of his army directly 
unſt the enemy. When the PiQts knew this, they again 
nfalted with the Scots, and, by way of prevention, they a- 
ee to aſſault the camp of the Britons by night; and accor- 
ngly, drawing out their forces, the Scots in the front, the 
& in the rear, attack their enemies before day; and, by 
means, they made a great flaughter of the Britons, being 
it were half aſleep, whom the former delays of their enemies 
d made ſecure and confident. In this battle Coilus himſelf 
I, with the greated part of his army, and made the place 
which it was fought famous, from his name. Fergus re» 
ing home a conqueror, the Scots ſettled the regal govern- 
nt upon him and his poſterity, by the ſolethtiity of an oath. 
terwards, having quieted matters in Scotland, he returned 
into Ireland, to quell {editions there; where having com> 
ſed all things, as he was returning home, a tempeſt ariſing 
Alenly, he was drowned, not far from the port called from 
Fergus's rock, i. e. Knock-Ferpws, or Garrick-Fergus, in the 
enty-fitth year of his reign. Hiſtorians fay, that his co- 
ny into Albium was at the time when Alexander the Great 
K Babylon; about three hundred and thirty yeats before 
FERITHARIS, ſecond King of Scotland. | 

Fergus dying, leffrwo ſons behind him, Ferlegus and Ma- 
5; neither of them yet able to manage the government; ſo 
& the chiefs of the clans meeting together to declare the ſuc- 
aling king, there „ amongſt them; ſome 
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urging tha late oath, Whereby they had bound themſches 
Preſer ve, the ſceptre in the Ferguſian family; others alledy 
what; gręat ha zan they might run under an infant king, | 
laſt, aftey a long diſpute, a medium was found out; wherg 
neither the infant, not yet. fit to manage the govenmen 
ſhauld actually -reign, not yet their oath be violated; whi 
was, that, whillt the children of their kings were infant, u 
of their Kindred, who was judged moſt accompliſhed fort 
government, ſhould act as xegent ; and if he died, then tt 
ſucceſſion 'of the Kingdom ſhould deſcend to the former kin 
ſons. This law ;obtained for almolt 1 27 4 years, even wi 
the days of Kenneth III. of whom 1 ſhall. fpeak in his pla 
By virzue of this law, Feritharis, brother to Fergus, obtain 
the Kingdom, and managed. it fifteen years, with ſuch equi 
and moderation, that his ſubjects found lum u juſt king; a 
the orphaygs or pupils a good guardian. Having, by this a 
riage, procured pcace abroad, and got the love of his ſubic 
at home ;. yet he could not allay the ambition of his kindr 
For Ferlegus; being inflamed with a deſire to reign, and haig 
firit communicated his deſign to the molt turbulent of the { 
dicrs, ſuch particularly as were molt deſirous of innovati 
and change, comes to his uncle, and demands the kingdom 
him, which he held (as he alledged) not as his own, but 
truſt only for him. Fericharis was ſo far from being ditturt 
at this rath undertaking of the young man, that, calling n 
ſembly of. the ſtates together, he declared to them, that iP! 
was ready to lay down and reſign the regal ſceptre ; adding 
ſo many words in commondation of the young man; 3 
himſelt, he had rather fiechy and willingly reſign up the kf 
dom, with which he was but intruſted, which his death, 10 

near at hand, would deprive him of, that ſo his fidelity town 

his nephezvs- might appear to be more the effect of good 
than of neceſſity. But ſuch was the reſpect and love that 1 
bore to Feritharis, that they utterly diſliked this over-u 4 
d-fire of the kingdom in Ferlegus, and they manifeſted it, "WF" 
only by their countenances and frowns, but by the loud 1": 
ci mations of the whole convention and aſſembly. And hay" 
diſcovered, by, ſpies the conſpiracy againſt the uncle, thou 
they. juged the author of, ſo deteſtable a deſign to * 4 
worthy of death, ; yet the. memory gf his father Fergus, A 

. q wu * 
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preſent fuvout and deſires of dis uncle, prevalled fo far, 


1 | 
ey did not inflict it en him for his-dehgaed wickednels ; 
"Wy chey {et guards and ſpics upon him, who were to- wareht 


r, and pry into all his words and actions. But he, nnpa- 
nt preſently to obtain whar he hoped for in his mind, though 
delay would have proved but ſhow,” dcoeiving his keepers, 
th a few others privy to his deſign, made his'Efcape*; fly- 
> firſt to the Picts, and finding there no encouragement for 
deſired innovation, afterwards to the Britons, where he l:- 
m obſcure, and conſequently- an ignoble life,” "Biit Feri 
is, a few months after, was taken off 5 it is douhtful whe- 
r by diſeaſe or treachery. The former ambition of Ferle- 
„ the detection of his conſpiracy, and his lat& flight, raiſed 
h ſuſpicions of his being guilty of his deith, that he was 
mimouſly condemned in his abſence, about the” fifteenth 
ar after his father's death 2 8 

eo Robe M40 os 063 in en Y ; 
.Marnus,. tbe third Mn. 
Ferlegus being condemned, Mainus, his brother; was crtateil 
ird king ot the Scots; a man more like to his father and un- 
„than his brother Ferlegus. He confirmed arid Tertled peace 
th his neighbours abroad, puniſhed. tlie witkedand proflipate 
home, and conſtantly performed tchpiousexetciſes : where- 
he procured to him ſelf ſuch an opinion of julfice*and piety, 
tas well foreigners, as his Own ſubjects; thought it a nefari- 
thing to hart ſuch a perſon. He was better guarilect by 
opinion of his ſanctity, than by his military foftes: After 
ad reigned twentyrnine years, he departed this Me, being 
ng much lamented by all-good men 


'DoANADILLA, the fourth Ring. 
Re left a ſon behind him, called Dornadilla, the ſucceſſor of 
kingdom; in point of equity, like his father, but very un- 
him in the other parts of his life, For he ſpent mnch of 
ume in hunting, as judging that exerciſe to be proper c- 
wh in a time of peace, and healthful 3 and, what was ſtill 
re, very beneficial to harden the body for war. 77 ol 
it is by that exerciſe the mind receives the pùreſt plea- 
and is mightily ſtrengthened againſt covetouſnefs, Juxury, 
other vices, which ſpring from idleneſs. Report fays, 
S 2 
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that the laws about hunting, which the ancient Scots ob 
to this day, were made by him: He deceaſed i in the tweny 
ett year 14 reign. 


Nornar us, the fifth King. 


After his death, the people placed Nothatus, his broths 
on the throne, his own fon Reutherus being yet immatur i 
point of age for the government. This Nothatus chang 
the form of it, which till then had been moderaze, and hout 
ed with laws, into an arbitrary domination; and, as if li 
ſubj ets had been given him to upon, not to defend, I 
iſhed high and low, — y, with forfeiture of gook 
— — t. death, —2 all ſort of miſeries, ſo that ſcarce a 
addition — be mage to his cruelty. By theſe ſeyerit 
molt of the people were cowed out ; only one Dovals 
Galloway, an ambitious man, thinking it a ſeaſonable opp 
tunity him to advance himſelf, by reaſon of the pepe 
— againſt their. King; and Knowing alſo that his own li 
3 infigiouſly aimed at by the king, he reſolves to prevent hi 
And accordingly, all things being in a readineſs, and beg 
accompanied with a * of his vaſſals and friends, 
way goes he to the king, and openly uphraids him with d 
ſlaughter of the nobility, with the ſeizure of their goods u 
eſtates, and with his enſlaying the commonalty ; and deman 
of him to reſtore the kingdom, which he was not able to m 
2 the right heir, Nothatus, being thus Jour you 2 
fronted, contrary to his expectation et remitted nothing 
his former ſtoutneſs, but ——95 remptorily, that | 
would maintain what he had done, by hi 1 8 kingly prerogatii 
and, if he had carried it ſomcwhar deſpotically, it was to 
imputed not to his own. diſpoſitiop, but to the contumacy 
the ſubjects, who had inforced him thereto. Theſe taunts 
creaſed the animioſities hetween them, ſo that at laſt it came! 
blows, and Nothatus was flain by Dovalus and his partiſans, 4 
ter he had reigned cruelly and avariciouſly twenty yeals- 


REvTHuERVs, the fxth King, 


This done, Reugherus was made king by the Dovalian fr 
tion, without the ſuſſruges of the people. The nobles, beni 


of it; though they judged daa worthy of the work 


uibments, yet did not approve fo bad an example; and they 
it in greater diſdain, becauſe a-public convention was not 
nſuited, but the choice of the chiet magiſtrate devolved on 
e pleaſure and arbitriment of one man: beſides that it was 
t to be thought an obliging act in him, łhus to advance the 
ung man to the chief puer, wha ,a as yet unfit to rule. 
x ſuch as locked narrouiy into the matter, would find, that 
che name of king would be given. to Revutherus, but the 
hole power would: reſide in Dovalus. However, it did not 
uch concern the public, whether Nothatus or Dovalus were 
1g, unleſs perhaps they hoped for a more tolcrable lite under 
m, who being a private man, duril adventure to murder 
; king, and ſo to deliver over the ſccptre to another in a pri- 
te manner, than under one, who was not ſo extreme or cru- 
in his government, until, by the permifſion of the people, 
> was backed; with power and with the terror of an army. 
he kindred; of Not hatus, hearing ſuch things to be reported 
road, inſinuating themſclves into the company of thote who 
i ſuch high miſdoings, at laſt gained this point, that 
1 lud be declared againit 1 cha Ferchard, 
ochatus's ſon-in-law, ſhould be general of their army. 
either did Dovalus refuſe to give battle: they fought twice 
one and the ſame day; the Dovalians, though fuperior in 
nder, yet were beaten and put to flight, more of them be- 
g {lain in the purſuit, than in the battle. For, beſides Do- 
ws himſelf, and the chief of his faction, there fell alſo Getus, 
king of the Picts, with many of his men. Reutherus, 
e new king, was taken priſoner, and pardoned, out of re- 
ct to his tender age, to tie memory of his father, and to the 
blood which ran in his veins. Neither was the victory 
Moody, even to the conquerors themſclves, almoſt all the 
ler of the clans being ſlain, with many common faldiers in- 
the bargain, This conflict brought the intereſts of the 
vs and Picts ta that low cbb in Britain, that they who fur- 
& fled into defert and mountainous places, and even into 
neighbouring iſlands, left they ſhould become a prey to 
* Britons ; who havitg now got that opportunity, which 
long thirſted after, penetrated into the country, as far as 
"tn, (now called Forth), without any reſiſtance. After» 


Tas, baying made 2 little ſettlement of things- chere, they 
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went forward againſt the Caledonians, and, having difpey 
thoſe who were gathered together to oppoſe them, they {i 
upon the champaign countries of the Picts, and, placing g 
Titons there, thinking the war to be at an end, they 
turned home with their army. In the mean time, the rem 
ders: of the Scots and Picts, which had retired to the mounta 
woods, and other inacceſſible places, vexed the [governor 
caſtles and garriſuns by robbing them of their cattle, u 
which they lived; and, being increaſed by the acceſſion 
greater forces from the iflands, they, ſometimes burnt villag 
and plundered far and near, ſo that the ground was left wil 
out tillage in many places. The. Britons, either being dei 
ed by home-bred diſſenſions, or not thinking it . adviſeable 
fate to lead their army into ſuch difficult and almoſt inacceſi 
places, where they. could meet: their enemies with no fort 
more numerous than they had to oppoſe them, did, by ti 
{low- actings, increaſe. the. bokineſs-.of their oppoſers. 1 
Scots and Picts being thus miſerably afflicted for twelve ye 
at length a new fry of luſty warlike youths grew up, (wh 
in ſo ꝑrdat ſtraits that they had undergone, were mured! 
hardſhip}, thoſe ſent meſſengers all about, and, mutual e 
horting one anather, they reſolved to try their fortun 
Whereupon Reutherus ſails out of Ireland into the bu 
und from thence: into Albium, and landing his forces at ti 
tay, nowt called Lach-Brien, and therę joining with youl 
Jethus, the fon of old Gethus, who was his wife's brotli 
they conſulted together concerning the management of f 
war. The iſſue of their conſult. was, that it was beſt to dit 
towards the enemy unawares, whilſt he was-unprepared: ! 
ſoon as they met, the ſervice was fo hot, and the fight fo [han 
that neither army had reaſon to boaſt ; fo that both of tl 
being wearied with ſlaughter, made peace for ſome ya 
Reuther, or (as Bede calls him) Reuda, returned to his and 
ſeat of Argyle; and the Scots were, a long time after, fn 
him called Dalreudini; for Daa in old Scottiſh ſignifi 
part, as ſome ſay, or a meadow or plain, as others. ali 
From whence he made a farther progreſs, and. in a {ori Ui 
enlarged bis dominions even to their ancient bounds. Alter 
had reigned twenty- ſix ycaus, he died, leaving a fon behind iu! 
named Thereus, begot npon the daughter of Gethus. 
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Kur, tbe ſeventh Ning. 
Becauſe Thereus was yet ſcarce ten years old, and · ſo too 
ng to undertake the kingdom, according to the law Jong 
te made and obſerved, concerning the ſucceſſion of Kings; 
refore-his'farher's brother Reutha was declared king; who, 
ng free from wars abroad, endeavoured to reduce the peo- 
| who were grown almoſt wild by their former ſufferings, 


c into a milder carriage and deportment; and accordingly 
enacted many public and profitable laws, of which not a 
yet” remain amongſt the ancient Scots. Having reigned 
enteen years, with. ſo good a conduct, being reverenced 
| beloved of all; either for want of health, (to which he 
nſelf imputed it), or Elſe fearing the ambitious nature of his 
man Thereus, he reſigned up the government, the people 
ng hardly brought to give their conſent to it; and at his 
jpnation there was d large panegyric made in his praiſe. 
Tuxkxxus, the eighth King. | 
Thereus was ſubſtituted in his ſtead, In the firſt fix years 
his reign, he ſo managed the government, that Reutha's 
dictions concerning him ſeemed to be true. But after that 
* was expired, he ran headlong into all manner of vice, in- 
uch that putting the nobles to death by falſe indictments, 
ke lewd fellows thereupon did, without fear, range over 
the kingdom, acting rapines and robberies at their pleaſure. 
e Phylarchi, (z. e. chief of the clans), bewailing the de- 
rable ſtate. of the public, determined to proceed judicially 
wit him; which he having notice of, fled to the Britons ; 
cre, delpairing of his return, he ended his days in great 
tempt and ignominy. In the mean time, Conanus, a pru- 
It and regular perſon, was elected viceroy. He reſtored and 
"pthened what the other had impaired and weakened ; he 
rancd robberics, and having compoſed matters as well as 
could, he received news of the death of Thereus; where. 
n, in a public aſſembly or convention of the eſtates, he 
cated the magiſt racy, about the + twelfth ycar after 
cus began his reign. _ i 
Jos iN A, the ninth King. 3 

Jdina, brother of the late king; was raiſed to the helm of 


alſo infolent upon their late victory, though a bloody 
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government. He did nothing memorable one or oth 
only he held phyſicians in very high eſteem ; r It 
he was banyhed with his father into Jreland, they. had bee 
great intimates. Whereupon the reſt of the . nobility cull 
plying. with the humour of the king, it came to paſs, thai 
many ages there was ſcarce a nobleman or gentleman in wi 
land, which had not the {kill to cure wounds: for there x 
then little uſe of other. parts of phyſic amongft ſuch n 
who were educated parſimoniouſly, and enured to much 
bour and toil, He died in a good old age, having rig 
four and twenty years. 
| FiNNANUS, the tenth King. 
His ſon Finnanus ſucceeded; him, who, walking in his 
ther's ſteps, endeavoured. nothing more than to-accuſtom 
ſubjects to a juſt and moderate government; labouring 
maintain his kingly authority more by good-will than am 
and that he might cut up the root of tyranny; he made 20 
cree, That kings fhculd determine or command nothing of gn 
concern or importance without the anthority of their great a 
He deceaſed, having reigned thirty years. 


Dvuzs8Tvs, the eleventh Ring. | 

Nothing did ſo much agpravare the loſs of Finnanus, a 
profligate and debauched life of his fon Durſtus, who fi 
ceeded him. for firſt of all he baniſhed from his preſence! 
father's friends, as troubleſome abridgers of his pleaſyres: th 
he made the corrupteſt youngiters his familiar and bod 
friends, giving himſelf wholly up to wine and women.! 
drove away his wife, the daughter of the king of the Britan 
who was proſtituted to his nobles. At lenpth, when be ft 
ceived that the nobility were conſpiring againſt him, as it 
had been juſt then awakened out of a deep fleep z foreleel! 
that he was not ſafe at home, and knew nor where to find 
ſecure place abroad, if he were baniſhed, in regard he u 
hated both by his ſubjocts and ſtrangers too; he there 
thought it his beſt courſe to pretend a repentance for | 
ſormer evil life, by that means thinking he might retain fl 
regal government, and in time be revenged of his enemies 
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1 thereupon, in the firſt place, he recalled his wife, and by 
u means endeavoured to make fair weather with the Bri- 
8. He aflembles the heads of his ſubjects, and, under a 
mn oath to do ſo no more, he enacts an amneſty for what 
s paſt, He commits notorious criminals to priſon, as if he 
d reſerved them tor farther puniſhment ; and religiouſly. pro- 
ſed, that for the future he would act nothing without the 
nſel of his nobles. When by theſe. arts he had made 
ers believe that he was a true convert, he celebrates this 
onciliation and concord with plays, feaſtings, and other 
ertainments proper for public rejoicings. 'Fhus all mens 
ads being filled with jollity, he invites the nobility to ſup- 
and then ſhutting them up in one place being unarmed, 
fearing nothing, he ſent in ruthans amongſt them, . who 
troyed them all to a man. That calamity did not fo much 
ite and quell the minds of the reſt with fear, as it raiſed and 
up their languiſhing anger into new flames; wheretore 
hering a great army together, they all conſpired to rid the 
h of ſo foul a monſter. Durſtus perceiving that all other 
x failed him, reſolved to try his fortune in a battle, with 
a others, whom the like fcar of puniſhment for the wick- 
es of their former lives, had drawn in to join with him; 
which fight he was flain after he had reigned nine years, 
ough all orders and eſtates were juſtly incenſed againſt 
n; yet they gave fo great deference to the name of king, 
to the memory of his anceſtors, that he was buried a- 
Ingit his royal predeceſſors. + | 
bond 


Evenus, the Fwelfth King, 
Aſter his death, in a public aſſembly of the nobles, there was 
ery great conteſt ; ſome alledging, that, according to their 
1 made to king Fergus, the ancient cuſtom wes to be ob. 
el; others feating, that if they made any one of the Kin- 
d of Durftus king, either the ſimllitue of manners would 
ne him to the ſame wickedneſs, or elie rhe propinquity of 
od would make him ftudy rovenge. At laſt, Evenus, 
in- german by the father's fide to Durſtus, being com- 
add for his former life, and for his extreme hatred againſt 
tyrant, whilſt he was alive, was ſent for from amongſt 
ts, (whither he had Ry baniſhed himſclt out ug 


L., ; 
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hatred to Nurſtus),' and unanimouſly created king. He is 
ported to be the firſt who made his ſubjects take an oath 
allegiance ta him, which cuſtom is yet retained by the he 
of the clans, Evenus, that he might rectify the mannen 
his ſubjects, which were depraved by the former king, 
firſt reduce youth to the ancient parſimony in diet, appar 
and in their daily converſation. For by that mem 
judged, they would be more valiant in war, and leſs {edit 
in peace. He diligently viſited all the parts of his Kkingdy 
adminiſtering juſtice with great moderation, and puniſi 
offenders according to their demerits. He aſſiſted the king 
the Picts with aids againſt the Britons, berwixt whom the 
was fought a long and cruel battle till night parted them: f 
victory being ſo uncertain, that both armies departed with! 
qual ſlaughter, and as equal fear, The Britons went bon 
the Scots and Picts retired into the next adjacent mountain 
but the day after, from the high grounds, perceiving thed 
parture or flight of their enemies, they came and gathered. 
the ſpoils, as if they had bzen conquerors, and ſo retum 
home with their army. Evenus having repclled his enen 
again betook himſelf to the arts of peace, And that kin 
might not have the trouble to travel over the countries {0d 
for the adminiſtering juſtice, (which was then their cult 
to do), he divided the kingdom into circuits, and ſertled( 
dinary judges to do that work, He alſo appointed infornt 
to bring in accuſations againſt the guilty. Which oflice 
ing found inconvenient, was either abrogated by a law, 
elſe grew abſolete by cuſtom. He died in the nineteenth yt 
of his reign, leaving a baſe-born ſan, called Gillys, ac 

man, and deſirous of the kingdom. | 


G1LLVUs, the thirteenth Ring. 
There were yet living of the blooderoyal, . legitimi 
twins, Dochamus and Dorgallus, ſons of Durſtus. © Thai 
their age was not the cauſc of the difference, yet there 1 
a —_— feud between them concerning the kingdom; wit 
Was farther increaſed by the fraud of Gillus, The mat 
eing referred to the arbitration of their kindred, fach 
the obſtinacy of the factions, that nothing could be deten 
ned, Gillus, who adyiſed each of them to kill one ano 
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-n his ſecret counſel took no effet, gathered together the 
of the nobles, and his kindred, on pretence to end the 
troverſy, into one place, where he ſuborned men, fit for 
purpoſe, to raiſe a tumult, and to deſtroy them both. 
d then, as if he himſelf had been aſſaulted by treachery, he 
plored the aid of all that were preſent, and fled to Evo- 
m, a place fortified by king Evenus. Having garriſoned 
t fort with part of the nobility, and other perſons conſcious 
his crime, out of an high place in the caſtle he made a 
g oration to the people, who in great multitudes were ga- 
red about him, concerning the raſhneſs and obſtinacy of 
two brothers; he declaimed alſo againſt thoſe aſſaſſins 
jo killed them; but at laſt he told them, that he was left 
Evenus the guardian of the kingdom, as well as of his 
eſtic affairs, till a new king could be choſen. When the 
ple heard this, though they believed it to be falſe, yet 
en they ſaw him fortified in a ſtrong garriſon, for fear of 
preater miſchief, they inſtantly ſwore fealty to him, and 
ared him king. He, though he had ſtrengthened himſelf 
the kingdom by the conſent of the people, (obtained as 
u have heard), yet, not thinking himſelf tafe from the po- 
ty of Durttus, as long as any of them were alive, reſol- 
| to deſtroy his nephews. 4.10 

There remained alive of them Liſmorus, Gormachus, and 
rus, the ſons of Dochamus, fon of Durſtus; they were 
cated in the iſle of Man. Thither Gillus went, on pre- 
ce to bring them home; and to the two elder he behaved 
nſelf with great reverence and reſpect, and carried them 
1 him into Albium, cunningly pretending, that they be- 
of a royal ſtock, ſhould be educated in his court, ſuitable 
their princely quality» As for Ederus, the younger, he 
ſaldiers, on pretence of a guard to attend his perſon, to 
om he gave command; on a certain appointed day, to 
him. But the diſpoſition of -Gillus being- well known to 
the nurſe, ſuſpecting treachery to be hatching againit the 
d conveyed him ſecretly by night into the country of Ar- 
, and fo ſhe eluded Gillus, who ſought in vain to find 
oat to deſtroy him; for ſhe bred him up for ſome years 
ately in a cave under ground; whereupon Gillus, in a fu- 


y | 


put the two elder brothers of Ederus, and alſo their guard, 
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to death : hut it being publicly reported, that Ederys | 
conveyed into Ireland, he made no farther inquiry after li 
And yet his cruelty reſted not here, though he had flain 
nephews of Durſtus ; for not judging himſelf ſufficiently | 
cure, as long as any one of the royal ,progeny was left an 
he cauſed all thoſe who bore an alliance or friendſhip to th 
to be alſo put to death. The nobles, who were gricye 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, which was bad at prelent, 1 
tearing that it would be worſe, entered into a combina 
againſt him; and carried the matter with ſo much ſecag 
that a war was begun againſt Gillus, before he had noi 
that any preparations were making towards it. But in 
vying an army againſt his oppoſers, he ſoon perceived, h 
unconſtant the fcalty of man is toward wicked and fiagiti 

rinces, , For there were'very-tew that came in to him ati 
ſummons; and thoſe that did were debauchees, ſuch as we 
afraid of peace in regard of the wickedneſs of their fan 
ves. And therefore, diſtruſting his forces, he left his an 
and in @ fiſher-boat Was carried over into Ireland. Ini 
mean time the Scots, that they might not be without a i 
government, made Cadvallus, chief of thoſe who combi 
againſt Gillus, their viceroy; to whom, upon a treaty, 
forces of his enemies ſubmitted, and were, upon their f 
miſſion, received into his protection. When Cadvallus 
derſtood that Gillus was about to renew the war, and, in 
der to it, was raiſing as many debauched perſons as he col 
he reſolved to pievent him before he could gather a juſt a 
and ſo 0 purſue him -whereſocyer he fled, Firſt, he (ak 
into the Æbudæ, or Hebrides ; there he cauſed Ederus, the a 
branch of the family of Durſtus yet alivey to be brougi! 
him, and gave order for his liberal and royal educati 
When Gillus heard of his march, he retired again into! 
land; there he engaged the clans of that nation, with g 
promiſes of reward; to endeavour his reſtoration to bis A 
dom; which if they could effect, then he would give tit 
the Ebudæ iſlands for their reward. By theſe promiſes 
pathered together a great army; Cadvallus having pref! 
all things for his tranſportation, was ſuddenly called back, 
clear himſelf from a falſe ſuſpicion of affecting, or aſpiring 
the kingly government. i 


| 
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This being the caſe, the firſt thing he did, was to take 
that Evenus, an eniinent perſon, the ſon of Dovallus 
ther to king Finnanus, might by the ſuffrages of the peo» 
be created king; who, having accepted the government, 
iſed all places which were commodious for his enemies, and 
ally the maritime ones, to be filled with ſtrong garriſons, 
it ſo his enemies might not make a ſudden deſcent into his 
odom, without oppoſition. Gillus, hearing of this, did al- 
alter his reſolution, and failed to the iſle of Ila, and there, 
ing waſted the country far and near with fire and ſword, 
returned back into Ireland. Evenus ſends a great army 
ther, under the command of Cadvallus, that ſo he might 
hauſt the ſpring-head of the war. Neither did Gilhs re- 
: to fight him; but being deſerted by his men, who follow- 
him for booty, rather than for love, he changed his ap- 
el, and, with a ſmall company, fled into a neighbouring 
dd: the reſt of his army being thus deſerted by their ge- 
ih and their fellow- ſoldiers too, yielded to Cadvallus. 
er the battle was ended, they fought a long time for Gil- 
and at laſt found him in a blind cave, where he was 
in, the third year after he began his reign, and his head was 
ought to Cadvallus. Matters being thus happily ſettled in 
land by Cadvallus, as he was returnim home, he met not 
th the fame felicity ; for being toſſed vp and down in a 
vous tempeſt, he loſt the greateſt part of his atmy, and all 
prey they had gotten ; which ſtruck into lim fuch'a 
ap that not Jong after he died of grief: the king indeed 
mtorted him, (but all in vain), and, praifing his valour 
lucceſs in the war, he caſt all his miſeries upon the croſſ- 
of fortune. The new king lifted up with this ſucceſs, 
wed a peace with the Pits ; and, in confirmation of it, 
wok to wife the daughter of Getus, the third king of the 
But the ſudden arrival and landing of the Orkney- 
a in Albium, quickly diſturbed this public joy. However 
king falling ſuddenly upon them, drove them out of the 
(to the mountains, and trom thence to the ſea; and there 
gn a fright and hurry, whilſt they crouded and hindet- 
one another in endeavouring to ſhip» themſelves off again, 
were all flain to a man. Belus their king, deſpairing to 
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obtain quarter, flew himſelf. Evenus, having finiſhed | 
war, returns to the work of peace, and conſtitutes two u 
towns for trade in convenient places; i. e. Innerlochy 
Innerneſs, each of them receiving their name from 1 
gliding ty them. For Enner, amongſt the ancient Scot, f 
nifies a place where ſhips may come to land. He ſubducdt 
inhabitants of the Ebudæ, who, by reaſon of their long u 
were grown very licentious and quarrelſome. He recond 
their animoſities, and appeaſed their diſturbances, and found 
ter died, having reigned ſeventeen years. | 


11 EpERus, the fifteenth King. 
Ederus, the ſon of. Dochamus, was made king in 
place; who, whilſt he was reaping the ſweet fruits of pa 
eſtabliſhed both at home and abroad, and giving him 
the {port of hunting, (according to the ancient cuſtom oft 
nation), had news ſuddenly brought him, that one Bre 
an iſlander, of kin to the tyrant. Gillus, was landed with 

eat navy of ſoldiers, and plundered the country: be 

tly gathered together a powerful army againſt him, a 
marching” as / ſilently as he could in the night, he paſſed! 
the camp of his enemies, and ſet upon their ſhips in the ra 
which, by this ſudden ſurpriſe, he eaſily maſtered, and, il 
the guard, he burnt the navy. In the morning he led! 
army againſt the camp, which he caſily took, finding 
ſoldiers negligent, and in no order at all; many were 
on the ſpot, whilſt they delayed either to fight or fly: l 
reſt: having their flight by ſea prevented, by the burning 
their ſhips, were there taken and hanged, The booty 
reſtored to the owners, that could make their proper cl 
A few years after, another of the kindred of Gillus, and « 
of the fame iſland too, raiſed the like commotion, which i 
the ſame event and ſucceſs; for his army was overthro 
his fleet burnt, the booty recovered back, and reſtored to! 
right owners. Thus having ſettled a firm peace, being dc 
old, he fell ſick, and died in the forty- eighth year of his 


Evenus III. the ſixteenth King. 


Exenus II. ſucceeded him, a ſon unworthy of ſo good 
father; for, not being contented with an hundred co 


, 
1 
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ot che nobleſt families, he publiſhed his impurities and 
ſhame to the world by eſtabliſhed laws. For he enacted, 
t every man might marry as many wives as he was able to 
ntain ; and alſo, that before the marriage of noble virgins, 
king thould have one night's lodging with them; and the 
les the like, before the marriage of the plebeians : that the 
es of plebeians ſhould be common to the nobility. Lu- 
, cruelty, and covetouſneſs did (as they ordinarily do) 
nd and follow this his flagitious wickedneſs. For his in- 
es and revenues not anſwering his expenſe, upon pretend- 
cauſes, the wealthier ſort were put to death; and the king 
ng ſhares with the robbers, by that means thieves were 
rer puniſhed. And thus the favour, which his permitting 
miſcuous luſts had obtained him from the corrupted youth, 
again loſt, by his cruelty and rapaciouſneſs. For, a con- 
racy of the nubles being formed againſt him, he ſoon per- 
red, that the friendſhip and ſeeming union of wicked men 
not to be relied upon. For, as ſoon as they came to 
ht, he was deſerted by his ſoldiers, and fell alive into his 
mics hands, by whom he was. thrown into the common 
ſl, Cadallanus, who ſucceeded him as regent, demanding 
tence to be pronounced againſt him, he was condemned to 
petual impriſonment. But there, one of his enemies, ei- 
r out of tome old grudge for injuries received from him, 
elle hoping for favour, or at leaſt impunity, for the mur- 
of the king, ſtrangled him by night in the priſon, when 
had reigned ſeven years. However the murderer came to 
tanged for his wicked pains. | | 
METELLANUSs, the ſeventeenth King. A, 
Metellanus, kinſinan to Ederus, ſucceeded him in the 
one; a prince no leſs dear to all for his excellent virtnes, 
n Evenus was hated by them for his abominable vices. 
Was mightily prized and eſteemed for this, that during his 
In there was peace both at home and abroad. But it was 
te allay to his happineſs, that he could not abrogate the fil- 
} laws of Evenus, being hindered by his nobility, who 
e too much addicted to luxury. His demiſe was in the 
th year of his reign, 
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CanaTacus, the eighteenth King. 


Mietellanus dying without iffae, the kingdom was ca 
red on Caratacus, 2 fön of Cadallanus, a young man of ther 
al blood. Soon "er his acceſfton to the throne, he qui 
the people of the Æbudæ iflands, who had raiſed ci 
tions upon the death of their [aſt King, but not with 
great trouble. Yet here I cannot eaftly believe what ( 
writers, following Oroſius, Eutropius, and Bede, do ſy, 
That the Orcades were ſubdued by Claudius Erber, m 
eign. Not that I think it a very hard thi for him u 
tempt a few iffands, one by one, that any Schr up 
down in the ftormy fea, and having — Oe and thoſe! 
unarmed, inhabitants to defend them, and ſecing they 
not mutually help one another, to take them all in; nat 
I think it incredible, that a navy might be ſent by Clal 
on that expedition, he being a man (as Oroſtus 5 
ſonght for war and victory all the world over: but bet 
Tacitus affirms, that, before the coming of Julius Agri 
mto Britain, that part of it was utterly unknown to the! 


mans. Caratacus reigned twenty years, 
Congrenus, the nineteenth King. 


„bbw his brother, ſucceeded hm. He alſo I 


the illanders in 1 peditions, a people that, almel 
inter-regn affected innovation, and excited new 


every 
mults. He al cut quite ſuppreſſed the banditti, which molt! 


felted the commonalty. Having ſettled peace, he retunt 


to Albium, and making his progreſs over all Scotland, hc 
paired the places injured by. war, and departed this lite in 
eightcenth year of his reign, 

1 


DarDawus, the twerteth Lang 


The convention of eſtates ſet up Dardanus, the nep| 
Metellanus, in his ſtead, paſſing by the ſon of Corbreds, 
cauſe of his young and tender years, No man before 
ever came to the crown, ot whom greater expectations © * 
conceived, and no man did ever more egregioufly de 
the people s hopes. Before he undertook the chief magitt'® 
he gave great proof of his 1 temperance, and an 
ſo that in the beginning of his reign he was an in 
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and a tolerable king; but he had ſcarce fat three years 
he throne, before he ran headlong int all ſorts of wicked - 
He baniſhed thoſe who had bten the ſober and prudent 
nſellors of his father, becauſe they were againſt his lewd 
ices. Only flatterers, and ſueh as could invent new plea- 
;, were his boſom- friends. He cauſed Cardorus, his own 
man, to be put to death, becauſe he reproved him for his 
avagance in lawleſs pleaſures; and yet he had been lord 
r juttice and chancellor too, under the former king. And 
hile after, many other perſons, as they did excel in vir- 
| or in wealth, were circumvented by him, by one wile 
ther, and fo unjuſtly brought to their ends. At laſt, to 
himſelf from the fears of a ſucreſſor, he took a reſolution 
deſtroy Corbredus Galdus, his Kinſman, with his brothers, 
were royally educated in view-of the kingdom. The 
ge of this aſſaſſination was committed to Cormoracus, 
of his intimate friends. He being prevailed with by ma- 
gifts, but more promiſes, was ſent to perpetrate the villa- 
but attempting it with leſs caution than fuch a butchery 
uired, he was taken in the very fact, by ſome of Galdus s 
1, with a naked faulchion in his hand; being arraigned and 
to the torture, he confeſſed the author, and the deſigned 
r of the conſpiracy, and ſo was executed immediately. 
this wicked plot was divulged abroad, there was a ge- 
combination of almoſt all ſorts of people againſt the 
; infomuch that having ſlain many of thoſe who were 
(ers to his Juſt, as faſt as they could be met with, they en- 
oured at laſt tq make their way to the king himſelf, the 
e and fountain of all miſchief. * the mean time, Cona- 
one of the king's paraſites, a man meanly deſcended, but 
ly reſpected and intruſted * maſter, levied ſome 
, and had the confidence to fend them forth "againſt the 
5; but being deſerted by them, he was taken and hang« 
The commons, having now pot Galdus for their gene- 
found out Dardanus, who was lcoKing on for a larking- 
eto ſecure himſelf, While they were apprehending of him, 
deavoured to hy violent hands on himſelf ; but being 
ented, he was brought to Galdus, and immediately put to 
+ His head was carried up and down in mockery, an 

ly thrown into a jakes, _— had reigned four years. 
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4 
21 e Chrbred II. the twenty-firſt King. 


Corbrecd II. frnamed 'Galdus, fuccoeded. him; à priny 
qually dear to lords. and. commons, as well upon the acc 
and early proof of his own perſonal virtue and promiſing 
genuity, as for the memory of his worthy father. Son 
magine, that he was that, Galgacus who is mentioned | 
Tacitus, and that he, was firnamed Caldus by the Scots, 
A be had been educated amongſt the Britons. Fort 

cots, according to their ancient cuſtom, call all ſtray 
Galds, or Galls ; as the Germans call them Wals, as I then 
more at large above. After he had taken the governne 
upon lim, he increaſcd the great hopes which had beenp 
conceived of him: For, making an expedition into the ia 
of Sky and Lewis, he quelled the ſeditions which had u 
lately raiſed there, and ſuffered ro come to an head, by 4 
negligence of Dardanus;; and quelled them too like a gu 
prince, , with a due and prudent mixture of mercy and fey 
ty. Ile ſlew,the captains, of thoſe banditti, and forced 
reſt, for fear of puniſhment, either to be their own baniſh 
and fly, or elſe to return to their former rural  employme 
He, as 1 believe, was the firſt of the Scottiſh, kings that 
advanced his cnſigns againſt the Romans, who had, by li 
and little, propagated their. empire even to his very bord 
For Perilius Cerealis, firſt broke the forces of the Brent 
and his ſucceſſor Julius Frontinus conquered the Silures 
is very probable, that the Scots and Picts ſent aid to thoſe! 
tions, who, were ſituated. not far from their borders. Ji 
Agricola ſucceeded the former. generals, who having over 
the Ordovices, and reduced the iſland Man, when be 
come to the narrowelt part of Britain, thinking that it \ 
not far to the end of the iſland, he was encouraged to the a 
_ queſt of it all. And therefore, in the third year of his gl 
ratjhip, he overcame and plundered the neighbouring count 
of the Scots and Picts, until he came to the river Tay; 1 
though his army was much diſtreſſed by the rigour of thc 
ſon, yet he had time to build forts in all places convenient 
. defence; by which means he defeated the deſigns of hö- 
mies, and withal broke their force. For till that time 
adyerſe party, being men inured to hardſhip, would, tb 
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y loſt ground every ſummer, very frequently recover ir 
k again in winter, when the Roman legions veie diſperſed 
winter · quarters: and ſometimes they would aſſault and 
e their enemies caſtles and garriſons, being not ſufiiciently 
ined, But at that time, by the ſkill of Agrippa in building 
forts, and by his diligence in making them defenſible; 
withal, by relieving them with his forces every year, 
ir attempts were eluded. In the fourth year of his govern- 
nt, perceiving that the friths of Forth and of Clyde were 
y divided by a ſmall tract of land, having fortified that 
ce with garriſons, he ſpoiled the countries that ran towards 
Iriſh ſea. In his fifth year, he ſent a feet ro ſea, and made 
ſcents in many places, and plundered the maritime coats, 
ifying thoſe that looked towards Ireland with garriſons, 
t only for that preſent occaſion, but alſo that he might 
m thence more eaſily tranſport an army to that coun+ 
. By this prudence of Agricola, the Scots and Picts 
ng ſhur up in a narrow corner, and ſecluded from a- 
commerce with the Britons, prepared themſelves for the 
t great ſhock, the deciſive blow : neither was Agricola leſs 
felul, but commanding his navy to fetch a compaſs about, 
diſcover the utmoſt parts of the iſland, he led his army be- 
nd the Forth, and drew towards the Caledonians. There 
enemies being ready (as in a deſperate cale) to run their 
t hazard, aſſaulted ſome of the Nomen arriſons; which 
ck ſuch a terror into them, that ſome of the Romans, as 
ing either the number of their enemies, or their obſtinacy, 
reaſon of the laſt degree of deſperateneſs to which they 
re driven, were of opinion, that it would be beſt for them 
retreat with their army into a — of greater fafety, But 
ur general, being reſolved to fight, when he was informed 
the enemy approached him in three diſtinct brigades ; he 
w towards them, having divided his army into three ſqua- 
ns allo ; which projett almoſt proved his utter ruin. For 
enemies underſtanding his deſign, did with their whole ar- 
alault one of his legions by night, and having killed the 
Itinel, went nigh to have taken his whole camp : but be- 
prevented by the coming in of the other legions, after 
ka] fought deſperately till day-light, they were at length 
to flight, aud retreated - to the mountains and woods. 
| As | 
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Theſe actions happened about the eighth year of his expeditia 
Both parties prepared themſelves, as for the finiſhing {tr 
againſt the enſuing ſpring ; The Romans judging, that 
victory would put an end to the war; and their enemies lok 
ing upon their all to be ar ſtake ; and that they were to ty 
for their liberty, lives, and for whatſoever is to be account 
dear and facred amongſt men: hereupon judging, that in i 
mer battles they were overcome by ſtratagem rather than 
valour, they betook - themſelves to the higher grounds; 2 
at the foot of Mount Grampius, waited the approach of tk 
Romans. There a bloody fight was begun betwixt then 
the victory was a great while wavering and uncertain ; at l 
all the valiant men of the Calcdonians being ſlain, the ret} 
ving their courage cooled, were forced to retreat to their fi 
nefles, After this battle, there was no doubt at all, but th 
Agricola would have ſubdued all Britain, by the force df 
conquering arms, if he had not been called home by Don 
tian; not for the honour of his vxtories, as was pretend 
but for his deſtruction and death. After his departure, {- 
tion grew to a great head in the Roman camp; and the Sa 
and Picts, very glad of the occaſion, and pretty much ena 
raged by it, began to creep out of the places where the) 
lurking before; and perceiving that the Romans had nc 
general, nor the ſame camp-difcipline as before, they ſent « 
-voys up and down, to try the inclination, not only of tid 
own countrymen, but. likewiſe of the Britons. Thus, in l 
firſt place, being emboldencd by having ſucceſs. in ſome 
ſkirmiſhes, they began more and more to take heart, andi 
aſſault garriſons ; - and at laſt, with a formed army, tbey 
ſolved to venture the hazard of a picched battle, By & 
means the Romans were expelled out of their territories i 
were forced, with doubtful ſucceſs, to contend. with the i 
tons for their ancient province, Galdus having obtained al 
ſpite from arms, made his progreſs all over the ſeveral co 
tries of the land, and reſettled the old owners in their hav 
tions, which had been almoſt deſtroyed by the war, As 
the places which were wholly unpeopled, he ſent his ſolid 
to inhabit them, And having reſtrained the frequent u 
berics which. were wont to be committed, he compoſed WF" 


diffexcnces which began to ariſe betwixt him and the "gh © 
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t length, in great glory and eſteem, both with friends and 
es, he deceaſed, in the thirty- fifth year of his reign. 


LucTAcus, the twenty-ſecond King. 8 
So good a father was ſuceceded by Luctacus, as bad a ſon; 
ho, deſpiſing the counſel of his nobles, gave himſelf whol⸗ 
up to wine and. women. No nearneſs of alliance, no 
rercnce of the laws, no reſpect of nobility, or of conju- 
| relation, could reſtrain him from committing the vileſt 
dneſs with the fair unhappy creatures that he had a mind 
. Add to this, that he was inhumanly cruel, and allo in- 
tiably covetous. All the young fry, who, are evermore in- 
inable to the worſe, too ſoon and too caſily degenerated into 
e manners of their king. So that at laſt, When he had de- 
ed all with whoredoms, rapines, and flaughters, and no 
e man durſt oppoſe his exorbitant power; an aſſembly of 


e ſtates being called together, and ſpeaking freely concerning 
e ſtate of the kingdom, he commanded the nobles, as fe; 
ous perſons, to be led out to execution; but by the con- 


urle of the intervening multitude, both he, and alſo the 
noted miniſters of lus luſt and lewydneſs, were flain, when he 
d ſcarce finiſhed. the third year of his reign. Out of ho- 
ur to his father, his body was allowed to be interred amongſt 
nt e ſepulchres of his, anceſtors; but the bodies of his aſſociates 


ere thrown up and down, and had not the privilege of com- 
in Men burial, 1 80 | N = 
and Mos ALDus, the twenty-third King. apa 
Aer him, Mogaldus was elected king, grandſon to Gal 


6, and nephew to Luctacus by the mother's ſide. In the be- 


he older, he was tainted with vices, and eaſily degenerated 
lo the manners of his uncle. When he firſt entered on the 
nerment, that he might with the greater caſe reform the 
ous practices ot the former king, which had even corrupted 
FF public manners, he made peace with his neighbours ; he 
(olaiFfored the ancient ceremonies in religion, which had been 
nt ele neglected: he baniſhed all pimps, and all the inſtru- 
ats of Juſt and debauchery from court, and did every thing 
ne advice af the eſtates, according to the ancient cuſtom z 


ing of his reign he equalled the belt of kings; but, grow- 
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by which deportment he procured to himſelf love at home, a 
reverence abroad. Having ſettled matters at home, he tum 
his mind to warlike affairs, and drove out the Romans fl 
the borders of his kingdom; and, by his auxiliaries, aſſiſted Hi 
Picts againſt the injuries of the Romans: nay, and in m 
proſperous battles, he fo weakened the Roman power amor 
the Britons, that they alſo were put in ſome hopes of r 
ing their liberty; and to compaſs ſo good an end, took i 
arms in many places. Thefe hopes of theirs increaſed, hecat 
the Emperor Adrian had recalled Julius Severus, a fierce al 
ſkilful warrior, out of Britain into Syria, to quell the ſeditin 
of the Jews ; and the tumults more and more increaſing 
it came to that paſs at Jaſt, that Adrian himſelf was forced tog 
over from Gallia into Britain: bur he, being a greater lover d 
peace than war, deſired rather to maintain the bounds of ti 
empire, than to enlarge them. Whereupon, when he cal 
to York, and found the country beyond it to be harafſed | 
the war, he reſolved to take a particular view of the dev: 
tion, and ſo marched his army to the river Tine; where ben 
informed by the old ſoldiers who had followed Agricola, alma 
to the utmoſt bounds of Britain, that there wonld be mc 
pains than profit in conquering the reſt of the iſland, he bu 
a wall and trench for the ſpace of eighty mlles, between ti 
triths of the rivers Tine and Eſæ; and fo excluded the 8 
and Picts from their provincials ; and having ſetticd the {at 
of the province, he returned back from whence he c 
Here I cannot but take notice, that, ſince there yet remain 
veral marks of this wall in many places, it is a wonger i 
that Bede ſhould wholly omit to mention' it ; eſpecially 
Elius Spartianus hath taken notice of it, in the life of drin 
and alfo Herodian, in the life of Severus, 1 cannot perl 
myſelf, that Bede could be fo miſtaken, to think, as mam) 
do, that that wall was not made by Adrian, but by Sevett 
This by the by. - 4 Hue 
Hercupon the Roman province was quieted, the excurii 
of their neighbours were prevented, and peace was kept p 
tween them, for a great while. The Britons caſily emvr 
it, and the Scots and Picts had got an opportunity by it to“ 
vide the neighbouring lands, as a prey,” amonęit themen 
But that peace, beſides the prejudice it did to the boch, 
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Akening its vigour, through ſloth and idleneſs, did alſo e- 
ute the mind, by the baits of pleaſure, which then began 
tickle it. For by that means Mogaldus, till then unconquer- 
in war, forgetting the glory of his anceſtors, ran headlong 
o all kind of vice; and, beſides other pernicious and f 


iſcarriages, prejudicial to the public, he made a moſt unjuſt 


\ That the eſtates of ſuch as were condemned ſhould be for- 
ted to his exchequer, no part thereof being allotted to their 
wes ori children. This law is yet obſerved and pleaded for by 
e officers of the king's revenue, who are willing to gtatity 
; luſt, though they then did, and yer do know, that it is 

unjuſt and, inhuman inſtitution. Mogaldus having thus 
ade himſelf obnoxious and hateful to the nobles and cox. 
ans, being unable to reſiſt their combinations, with one or 
o of his companions he ſought to run and hide himſelf from 
cir fury; but before he could execute his project, he was ta- 
n, and put to death, after he had reigned thirty-ſix years. 
his was done about the ſixth year of the reigu of the Emperor 


ntoninus Pius. 


| Coxnarvs, the twenty- fourth Ning. 
Conarus his ſon ſucceeded him, who beginning very ill, 
ncluded his wicked reign as unhappily as. he began it. For 
was not only conſcious and privy to, but alſo a partner in the 
piracy againſt his father. However, to cover his faults, 
the beginning of his reign there happened to break out a war 
ry opportuncly for him: for the Britons, having paſſed A- 
1an's wall, took away great ſtore of men and cattle. Upon 
at Conarus, by the advice of his council, joining his army 
th the Pits, paſſed over Adrian's wall in many places, and 
e great havock in the Britons country; and at laſt, en- 
untering their enemy, a great and bloody battle was fouęꝑl t 
wixt them, the Romans and Britons. The ſlaughter was 
malt equal on both ſides, which occaſioned peace betwi> t 
em till the next year: yet the Romans, becauſe they were 
conquerors, looked upon themſelves as in a manner con- 
fred, Their own forces being much leſſened, and Adrian 
ng no great confidence in the Britons, who, as he found, 
1ved ſome hopes of liberty from his misfortunes, he ſei t 
antoninus Pius for aids; laying the blame of the violation 
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of che peace upon the Scots and Pitts, and of the lob 
flaughter of his men, upon the Britons. Lollius Urbicu 
ſent over lieutenam- general by the emperor, who overalif 
his enemy in a bloody battle, and drove them beyond the il 
of Adrian, Which he again repaired. Afterwards there y 
ceſſation of arms for many years, as if a ſilent truce had hy 
made”: for the Romans thought it enough to keep thee 
my from ravaging and plundering, and for that end their a 
was pitched on the borders: and Conarus, who' loved not 
in war, but the Hcentioufneſs that Was the conſequence d 
made hafte to return home, that he night employ that va 
wholly to immerge himfelt in pleaſures: and now thoſe yd 
Which he had before concealed, on defign to gain the low 
others, began to appear barefaced. And when, by his ar 
diſſimulation, he judged the kingdom ſure to him; he ws] 
as profuſe in ſpending immenſe treuſures on his- own 'Juſts4 
pleaſures, as his anceſtors had been diligent and induftrion} 
procuring them; inſomuch that, in a very ſhort-time, bet 
reduced to great want. At length convening an affembl 
the eſtates, he made a long and plauſible oration of the pg 
deur and magnificence which was neceſſary for kings; 8 
complained of the lowneſs of his exchequer; thus covering! 
vices under the ſpecious name of gallantry and magnificen 
he became alſo an earneſt ſuitor, that a valuation of en 
man's eſtate ſnould be made, and a proportionable tax impot 
on each individual. This ſpeech was unacceptable to all 
heard it, whoſe anſwer was, that the matter was of more 
ment than to be determined on a ſudden: upon this acc 
the eſtates, having obtained a ſhort time for conſultation, 1 
on aſking every particular man's opinion, ſoon found, i 
this new device of demanding fach a vaſt ſum of money, d 
not proceed from the nobles, but from ſome court-patalits 
and accordingly they voted, that the king ſhould be kept] 
ſoner, as unfit to reign; until, upon his abjuration of the | 
vernment, they ſubſtituted another. When they met the nt 
day, he who was firſt demanded to give his vote, made a i 
ſpeech and invective apainſt the former part of the king's 
ſaying, that bawds, paraſites, minſtrels, and troops of har ; 
were not fit inſtruments for kings and kingdoms, as being! 
leſs in war, and troubleſome in peace; beſides, they were cd 


 — 
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ad full of infamy and diſgrace. He added, the cpmplain 
file, that the King's revenue and income was nt zent 
is expenſe ; ſince It had ſuffioed a great many of their for · 
kings, to make them formidable to their enexpjes in war, 
to live nobly and ſplendidly upon it in time of peace. But 

be of opinion, that the public revenue is ton ſnort, then, 
he, let a ſupplement be made, not out af the ſybjo&'s purſe, 
out of the prince a own domeſtic parſimomy. Ie farther 
d that the meaſure of expenle was nat to be taken from 
luſt and exorbitant deſires of men, which were infinite, 
from the ability of the people, and the real neceſſities of 
re, And therefbre it was his Opinion, that theſe villeins, 
n whom the public patrimony was cemferred, and for 
ſe fake the king had undone ſo many worthy perſons of 
{ rank and quality, by defpailing them of thair eſtates, and 
ing them to death, ſhould be compelled, by lem and tur. 
too, to refund that to the lawful owners, - which they had 
tly got as the reward of their flattary. In the mean dite 
dviſed, that the king ſhould bo kept a priſoner, till they | 
d ſubſtitute angther, that would not only inure himſelf ta 
fr, but alſo teach others, by his example, to live hardly and 

wnioufly,. as- his foretatbers had done; that ſo the ſtri 
ſpline, received from their anceſtors, might be 


ſharp enough of itſelf, ſo it ſeemed 


This ſpeech, as jt was | 
cutting to thoſe who had velvet cars, and were ungecy+ 
ved to hear ſuch free and bold diſcourſes: Neither did tha 
g endeavour 40 alla the hearts of his people by foir and 
tle words, but rather, by Gierce and menacing 
| the more vehemently inflame and provoke them; ſo that, 
dit theſe diſputes and bickering, à tumylt riſing, ſome 
| were next the king laid hands on him, and convey- 
kim, with foe few others, into 4 eave under ground, where | 
impriſoned them. Thaſe caunlers who had been the 
hors of ſuch wjeked counſels, were preſeptly put ta death 
leſt any tumult of the mobile ſhould atiſe upem this diſſo - 
n of the bonds of government, ove Argadus, 8 nobleman 
made viceroy, till the people could conveniently meet, to 
a new king. Argadus, though in the beginning of his 
ro he ſettled all — with great equity, and 
OL, J. 
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thereby procured much commendation by his moderate d 


ment 4 yet his mind being corrupted by proſpexity, he (ll 


loſt all the credit of his former praiſe-worthy lite. For hed 
riſhed : honie-bred ſeditions, and ſtrengthened his authority 
foreign · aids having ſuch great familiarity with the chief dc. 
Picts, that he took a wife from amongſt them, and pare 

daughters to them in marriage; by which practice it toon 
peared, that he atpired to the crown. Theſe things being 
to his charge in a public aſſembiy, wherein he was much b. 

tor his ſo fudden degeneracy and apottaly; he - was altyy 
ther-aſhamed, and knowing, them to be true, he burſt ou 

to tears; and as ſoon as his weeping gave him liberty to jp 
being unable ro purge himſalf from the objected crimey 

craved mercy, and humbly: deprecated the puniſhment di 

offences j dich, ſuid he, if Iran obtain, I will reconjn 
and mute amends for ny trrors in government, by my future i 

induſtry, and valour. Theſe things he humbly ſupplicated ut 
his knees, ſo that the anger of the nobles being now turned! 
to pity; they lifted him up from the ground, and ordered li 
to continue in the government, remitting his own puniſh 
to himſelf. As for them, they were well enough fatishcd 
he did now truly und heurtily repent of what he had done 
miſs heretofore, | From chat day forward Argadus afſemii 
the wiſett men of the whole kingdom about him, and at 
nothing but by their advice; nay, during the remainder of 
magiſtraey, he enacted many laws for the good of the pull 
of which this was the chief; that he reſtrained the arbitram 
of provincial judges, and forbade them to give ſentence ap 
all offenders alike; but to havè reſpect toꝭ alleviating cite 
ſtances, where any ſuch were. He either reſtrained, ot 
to death, flagitious perſons, and amended the public mann 
which had been corrupted: by la long curſe of licentiouſi 
not only by inflicting legal puniſhments on tranſgreſſors fl 
laws, but by affording chem che leading example of his owl 

gular life. Whülſt theſe things were acting, Conarus, pi 
afflicted with grief, and partly worn out by diſeaſes, ended. 
loathſome and ignominious lite in priſon, in the fourteenth jt 

of his reign. * | 8 £734,323 
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Ergo ius, the twenty-fifth Ming. 
thodius was, ſet up in his ſtead, Mogaldus's ſiſter's, ſon. 
immediately convened the eſtates, and thereupon, highly 
olled Argadlus; and after he had bettowed on him great ho- 
urs and large rewards, he made /m plenipotentiary under 
n, for the adminiſtration of the government. When he 
made his progrels to view all the countries and parts of his 
minions, according to cuſtom, he failed over to the Æbu- 
iſlands. Argadus was ſent by him to quell the diſturbers of 
public peace; who ſoon ſuppreſſed them, and brought them 
Ioners to the king. Theſe combuſtions thus appcaſed, he 
urned into Albium: but the iſlanders being freed by his ab- 
ce from theii preſent fear; and farther being perſuaded by 
ſe reports ſpread abroad, that he was engaged in a forcign 
r; and beſides, being provaked, rather than ſuppreſſed, by 
puniſnment of their aſſociates, began to taiſe new tumults. 
roads was again ſent to ſuppreſs them; but they, being af- 
ted both by the Picts and 1ritkh, gave him battle, without a- 
delay, in which fight, Argadus himſelt, being circumvent - 
| by treachery, was ſlain. That blow made the king lay a- 
e all other buſineſs, and ta march thither himiclf ; where. he 
waſted them, with ſame light occaſional ſkirmiſhes, and by 
frequent alarms. and inroads upon them, that being inferior 
him in torce, they retired, into a valley, encompaticd on «ll 
& with craggy rocks, having only one pailage leading to it, 
t ſo the conveniency of the place, as they thought, might 
newhat contribute to their ſafety. Ethodius, perceiving the 
advantage of the place for his enemy, diſpoſed. of his guards 
lt avenues ; and allo made a wall and a graft at the mouth 
the paſlage 3 by which means they were brought to tha 
eme penury or all things, that they were forced to yic 
themſ-lves to the king at diſcretion. They were willing 
accept of any conditions, but the king gave them only theſc; 


4 a two hundred of them, ſuch as the. king. ſhould cuil out, 
ra {cir general, ſbould be ſurrendered 2 to im; the reſt 
Wa every. man return to his own hame. The puniſhment of 


de who were thus given up, being preſently inflicted on 

am, had almoſt raiſed up a new ſedition; for the common 

rs were ſo gnraged at ſo terrible a ſpectacle, that, fog 
* 23 
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want of arms, they threw ſtones at the king's officers: ns 
ther was their tumultuous fury allayed without much blood 
Thus Ethodius, having ſettled peate every where, in ort 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, made his progreſs over all l 
kingdom, much deliphting himſelf in hunting by the way; 
that he made many hunting-laws, of which a great part u 
obſerved to this very day, He had an Iriſh muſician or hays 
lying all night in his mber, according to the cui 
of che Scattiſh nobility, by whom he was flain in the nig 

in revenge of a kinſman of his, whom, he ſaid, the king hl 
put to death, This fellow, when he was led forth to eren 
tion, was ſo unconcerned at his torture; that he ſeemed tok 
very glad, as if he had done but his duty, and acted his put 
-with applauſe, TINT N | 


S SATRAEL, the tewenty-fixth King, | 
Ethodius being thus flain, when he had reigned three n 
thirty years, and his ſon being not of age fit to govern, | 
brother Satrael was elected king. This man being of a 
pu yet cunning diſpoſition, endeavoured to eſtabliſh th 
kingdom in his own family, and fo to deſtroy the lors 
Ethodius; in order whereunto, thoſe nobles who were na 
dear to Ethodius, were, by calumnies purpoſely deviſed, ff 
preſſed and ſlain by him. Afterwards, becauſe the comm 
very much regretted the ſlaughter of their nables, he began! 
| them alſo ; which matter, in a little time, ſo incre 
ſed the hatred conceived againſt him, and ſo diminiſhed | 
authority, that tumults and ſeditions were its immediate co 
ſequences, He durſt not appear to ſuppreſs them, | becauſe, 
knew, he lay under a public bdium ; fo* that while be 
playing at hide and ſeek at höme, he was put to death by l 
. own men, in the night, when he had reigned four years. 


_ . . Doxnarpvus I..the twenty-ſeventh King. 
Donaldus, another brother of Ethodius, was ſet up in " 
room, who equalled, nay exceeded the vices of Satrat) 
as great, and as many, contrary virtues” This princ's ® 
-  mency, joined with his love of equity, did very much! 
ha ice the price of his other excellencies. He, by the tem 


and weight of his authority, and alſo by preſent punimed 


— 


\fited, quelled all inteſtine commotions; and tightly con- 
ring, that the ſoldiery, who were before wantdn and idle, 
4 ſpoiled by hxury, might be mucke tore ready t6 yeaſt ah 
emy, he cauſed à muſter to be made of them, and ſ 46- 
tomed them to training and exetciſingg their arms, and mi- 
ay difcipline, that, in a ſhort time, the new-liſted novices 
| war equalled the valour of the vererars, and eld ſoldiers. 
he peace which he had abroad, did much forward this his 
fon, For the Roman legions, ſome fu) Ytars before, 
ade 4 nutiny in Britain, as deſiring amy other general futher 
n Commoduts, atid efpetially Blius Pertitan, Who was ſent 
d ſuppreſs them; ſo chat leaving the Stots und Picts, they 
med the whole ſtreſs of the war upon themſelves. It was 
d a (archer advaritape to Him, it order t6 4 peace; that Do- 
adus had, firſt of all the Scottiſh Kings, embrated the Chri- 
an religion; yet neither he, nor ſome other of the ſue- 
teding Kings, though a great part of the nobility favoured 
e deſign, could wholly extirpate the old Heatheniſh rites and 

Wales. But the expedition of Severus the Empetor fall- 
g ont in his time, mightily diſturbed all his meaſares, both 
Wü lc and private. For Severus, being very Mkilful in mili- 
nary affairs, brought ſo man forces into Britain, in hopes to 


1 L 


per the whole land, as never any Roman general had 
muß dee before himfelf. There were alſo other cauſes for this 
an edition of his, as, the corrupt life of his ſons, by reaſon of 
ene vices reigning in Rome; and the effeminacy of his army, 
0 aloned'by Noth and lying ſtill: to rethedy theſe miſchiefe, 


e private tumults, Which were about to break forth, were 
Pprelſed, and the Scots and Picts, leaving the counties near 
enemy, retreated to places of greater ſafety, and mote dif- 
t acceſs, Severus, that he might, once for all, put an 
to the Britiſh wars, led his army throtgh all the waſte 
is, deſerted by theit inhabitants, againſt the Caledonians. 
wouph his enemy did not dare to give hint battle in the field, 
#3 nuch incommoded by the coldneſs of the cpuntry, and 
«vent a great deal of trouble, to cut down woods, to 
hills, and to throw vaſt heaps of earth into the marſh- 
"nds, and alſo to erect bridges over livers, to make a paſ. 
ma for his army, In the mean time, - the enemy deſpairing 
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thought it beſt to put them upon actiom. Upon his arrival, 
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of ſucceſs, if they ſhould fight ſo great a multitnde,in a ni 
ed, battle, did here and — lege herds of their cat, Wi 
purpoſe as 4 prey 10 them, that ſo. they might ſtop the (hi 
mans, who, in hopes of fuch booties, were . o oil 
far from their camp: and indeed the Romans, beſides ui 
that being thus diſperſed were taken in the ambuſſies li 
them, were alſo much prejudiced by continual rains ; andh 

ing wearied with long marches, and; ſo not able to fall 
were in many places ſlain by their own fellows, that ſo tip 
might not fall alive into the hands of their enemies. Ia 
withſtanding, though they had loſt fifty thouſand of th 
ſoldiers, (as Dion of boy they did not, deſiſt from their 
terpriſe, till they had penctrated even to the end and extry 
bounds of the iſland. As tor Severus himſelf, though he: 
ſick during this whole expedition, and thereupon was faint 
be carried in a covered horſe- litter; yet, by his incredible 
ſtinacy and perſeverance, he made his enemies to accept of cy 
ditions of peace, and to yield up to him no ſmall part of th 
country. He built a wall, as a mound to the Roman enpi 
between the friths of Forth and Clyde ; where Agricola, i 
fore him, had alſo determined to bound their province, 1 
wall, where it 'toncheth the river Carron, had a gariſoud 
it, ſo ſituated, and the ways and paſſages ſo laid out, thi 
Was like a mall city; which ſome, of our country men, tpi 
hy a miſtake, do think to be Maldon. But it is more | 
bable, that this was the city which Bede calls Guidi. A 
years before this was written, ſome footſteps, of trencid 
walls, and ſtreets appeared; nether yet are all the wall fd 
.moliſhed, but that they diſcover themſelves viſibly in m 
places; and when the earth is a little digged up, ſquare io 
are quarried out, which the owners of the neighbouring cc 
tries uſe in building their houſes, Nay, , ſgmetimes {tat 
with inſcriptions on them arc found, which ſhew; that it x 
2-Roman pile of building, Thoſe,words of Alius Sp 
— the noble grandeur of this {trycture. | 
ttrengthened Britain (fays he) with a wall drawn cr 
over: the iſland, from 2 to ſea; which is the greatelt cn 
ment of the empire. By which words he ſeems to intim 
that it was not a trench, as Bede would have it, but a 1 
Ff © ſince he gives ſuch a commendation co to à 0 
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ich is ſnorter by half than Adrian's wall. Ney, this forti- 
tion, where it is leaſt diſtant, yer is eighty miles off from 
wall of Adrian. There are allo other indications of that 
ce, if I miſtake not. For, a little below: that garriſon, of 
ich I have fpoken, there is a round edifice on the oppo- 
> fide of the river Carron, made of ſquare ſtones, heaped 
one another, without lime or mortar; It is no bigger 
a ſmall pigeon - houſe; the top of it is open, but the o- 
r parts are whole, fave that the upper lintel of the door, 
tercin the name of the builder and work is thought to have 
n inſcribed, was taken away by Edward I. king of Eng- 
d; who did alſo invidioufly deface all the reſt of the old 
ottiſh monuments, as much as ever he could. Some think, 
d have written, though erroneouſly, that that ſtructure was 
temple of Claudius Cæſar. But my conjecture is rather, 
i it was the temple of the Heathen god Terminus. There 
re alſo; on the left bank of the ſame river, two hillocks, 
barrows of earth, raiſed, as it ſufficiently ' appears, by the 
nds of men in a ſmall plain. A great part of the lefs, which 
lines more to the welt, is ſwept away by the waſhings and 
erflowings of the river; the neighbouring inhabitants call 
m yet Duni -Pacis. So that peace being again procured by 
s diviſion of the iſland, and all matters being in a ſort ac- 
mmodated, Donaldus departed this life, having reigned one 
d twenty years, ena . „ii ert 


Ernopius II. the twenty- eigbib King. 
Ethodius II. ſon of the former Ethodius, was ſubſtituted in 
room, a man almoſt ſtupid.” This is certain, he was of 
more languid and ſoft diſpoſition, than was tit for the go- 
ment of ſuch a fierce and warlike people; which being ta- 
en notice of, the nobles, — a 5 bore that re- 
rence to the et of king Fergus, that they left the 
me of king to Ethodius, as Nochful 2 hi was; <A yet not 
ly of a notorious wickedneſs: but they ſet deputies over all. 
provinces, to adminiſter juſtice there; whoſe moderation 

equity did ſo regulate matters, that Scotland was never in 
Uueter ſtate. For they did not only puniſh offenders, but 
0 made the immoderate coyetouſneſs of the king be no bur- 
ito the people. This king, in the twenty-firſt year of his 
7 Was ſlain in a tumult of his own officers. 


Neither did he manage the kingdom any better than be get 
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Arxixco, the twhiy-ninth Ring. 

Athireo his fon, wanifeſting greater ingennity. chan is u 
Is found in ſuch a youthful age, was therefone made kin 
for, by his manly exrcilcs in riding, throwing the dan, af 
vying with his yang courtiers in frats of rms, us allo by j 
and courtepius daemeanous;::he: won to, himfelf the lu 
of all. But his vies increafing'with. his age, by his profoal 
aVarice, 12. . :and ſioth, be ſo alienated t 
minds of good men from him, that the mare the ſons wa 
delighted with his: nefarious practices, the more their fi 
were offended at them. At laſt, a. conſpiracy! of the nai 
was formed agalnſt him, ocraſioned by one Nathalocy, 
rl 
then ignonun Ng tuted toll 
hiſt: of thoſe ruffians that were about him. He endeavour 
to defend himſelf: againſt them; but perceiving he had g 
force enough-{9. ta dn, being alſo forſaken by his dowel 
who dereſitd his lewd practices, he laid violent hands on lin 
ſelf, in the twelfth year of his reign. After his death, Don 
either becauſe de was his brother, or elſe bad been a pande 
bis luſt, fearing leſt the nobles, in the beat of their pr 
cation, ſponld æxerciſe their rags. upon all the king's Ine 
{aved himſelf by flight; with his brother's three ſwall chilan 
Findochus, Carantius, and Donaldus. Neither was he Wl 
taken in his opinion; for Nathalocus, who had received {o f 
nal an injury, not contented with Dorusds exile, ſubom 
eniſſaries to kill him, and his brother's children too i 
coming to the Pics, (for the royal youths had choſen the fn 
. . _ — and leben _ one it 
F Dan 18 1 ture 4 : hognomy, Ute 


 - NATHALOCU8, the thirtieth Ning. 
Nathalocus, thinking that he had flain him who ſtood n 
in his way, was the firſt that ænnynſſad for the kingd ( 
Scotland. It is true, 3 great part uf the nobility were 2 
him; yet, by means ef thoſe hom he had corrupted by f. 
miſes and bribes, he carried the point, and was made lf 
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ſuſpecting the nobiliry, which, in the parliaments of the 
dom, he had found to be adverſe to him, he governed 
by the minittry of ſuch plebeians, whom audacioutneſs and 
ary, he knew, would eaſily incline to any wickednels. 
des thoſe ſuſpicions I have mentioned, he was encoun- 
ed with a far more grievous one; for, intercepting letters 
ected to ſome of the chief nobles, he underitood by them, 
t Dorus, and the children of Athirco, were yet alive, and 
re brought up amonglt the Picts, in hopes of the Kingdom. 
avoid this danger, he ſent for thoſe nobles whom he moſt 
potted, to come to him, pretending; he had need of their 
vice in the public affairs of the kingdom. When they were 
embled, he ſhut them all up in priſon, and the very next 
ght cauſed them all to be ſtrangled. But that which he 
ped would be a remedy to his fears, was but as a firebrand 
raiſe up another conſpiracy. For the friends of thoſe who 
re ſlain being afraid of themſelves, as well as grieving for 
e los of their relations and Kindred, unanimouſly take up 
s againſt him. Whilſt he was raiſing an army to oppoſe 
em, he was ſlain by one of his own domeſtics about the 
elfth year of his reign. Some of our countrymen do add 
tale in the caſe, which is more handſomely contrived, than 
ly to be true; That the very man who flew the king, had 
en before ſent by him to ſoothſayers to inquire concerning 
king's victories, his life, and kingdom; and that an old 
ard ſhould anſwer him, bat the king ſhould not live long, 
t bis danger would ariſe, not from bis enemies, but from 
8 domeſtics ; and when he preſſed the woman, From which 
tbem ? the replicd, Even from thyſelf, men, Whereupon 
: curſed the woman; yet returning home in a great quanda-+ 
de thought with himſelf, that the woman's anſwer could 
vt ve concealed; and yet it was not fafe for him to declare 
keit he ſhould render himſelf ſuſpected to the king, who. 
s a depraved perſon, and guided wholly by his own feats; 
Id therefore jt ſeemed to him the ſaſeſt courſe to kill the ty. 
t with the favour of many, than to preſerve him alive, with 
e cxtreme hazard of his own life, Preſently after he re- 
med home, having obtained leave for a private acceſs, ta 
Kare the ſecret anſwer of the oracle, or conjurer, he flew 


| ling, juſt then entering „ 
DL, 4. 


from danger, 


parture of the king, ſent for forces out of Ireland, and rem 


on the plunderers ; and overthrowing the forts, into vi 


weakened, that he left off the thoughts of managing an of 
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reign; and fo freed his country from bondage, and hink 


Finnocnvs, the thirty-firſt King. 


When the laſt king's death was publicly known, the { 
of Athirco were recalled home. Findochus, beſides his in 0 
of the royal family, was allo happy in ſeveral rich gifts of 
ture; he was exceedingly beautitul, tall of ſtature, and int 
flower of his age ; and having, beſides all theſe accomplik 
ments, the recommendation of having ſuffered many ali 
tions very heroically, he was choſen. king. Neither did is 
deceive mens expectations; for in his ordinary depornna 
he was very courteous ; in adminiſtering of juſtice equal 

impartial ; and a conſcientious performer of all his promi 
But Donaldus the iſlander, being weary of peace, failed q 
with a numerous army into Albium; and making havod d 
lay villages where he came, returned home with a great du 
His pretence for the war was, the revenge af the da 

X king Nathalocus, Findochus ſpeedily lifted an am 
ainſt him, and tranſporting them into the iſland, he oi 
threw Donaldus in battle, and forced him to fly for refuge i 
his ſhips; many were ſlain in the fight, and many were dro 
ed, whilſl they endeayoured in a hurry to get on ſhipboat 
Donaldus himſelf being taken into the boat, endeavoum 
to eſcape, the boat ſunk, by reaſon of the multitude of du 
who overlaaded it, and fo he was drowned, However, U 
iſlanders not diſheartencd with this ranch after the 


ed the war, making Donaldus his ſon their general, n l 
room of his father ; under whom they again made a 

into the continent, and drove away much booty. he 
Findochus again conveyed his forces into the Ebude 
and marching oyer all the iſlands, executed ſevere puni 


they were wont to fly, he made ſuch a {laughter of the 1 
and carried away ſo much booty, that he left many of thi 
ſlands almoſt deſolate. Upon Findochus's return, Donal 
who had fled far ſafety i into Ireland, returned from thence, ® 
endeavouring to recruit his armies, he found his force 
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xr, and reſolved to betake himſelf to guile and ſtratagem. 
nd in proſecution of that deſign, not daring to truſt the king, 
jough he had given him the pablic faith tor his ſecurity ; he 
nt two of his friends, perſons both bold and cratty, as with 
ſecrer meſſagez to him. They coming to Findochus, and 
paſting of their lineage and deſcent, and withal grievouſly 
mpiaining of the wrongs they had received from Donaldus, 
1 could not induce the king to believe them; they thereiore 
plicd themſelves to Carantius his brother, a ſhallow and am- 
tious perſon, Being admitted into an intimate familiarity 
th him, they were, by his means, made acquainted with 
e ſecret affairs of the ſtate and commonwealth ; and after 
ling his pulſe, and finding out his diſpoſition, they had the 
jldnefs at laſt, as to tell him, they were ſent over to kill 
e king. He hearing this, looked upon the kingdom as got- 
n by other mens wickedneſs and danger, now ſure to him- 
, and therefore ſhewed them all the countenance and favour 
Nginable. Well, all things being prepared for the perpe- 
ion of the deſigned murder; whilit the king was hearing 
na: of chem relating the various adventures of his life, and 
e reſt were buſy in running to ſee a wild beaſt of an extra- 
n inary bignefs, the other thruſt him through the breaſt with 
hunting-ſpear, and ſo murdered him. Upon the commit- 
g of this black crime, this execrable deed, there was a 
at clamour and a mighty concourſe of people; ſome take 
their dying, king; others purſue the murderers, who were 
iy catched, and executed according to their impious de- 
s; yet they were not put to death before they had been 
n ed; and by that means they confefſed the deſign of Do- 
dus, and the wickedneſs of Carantius, who had withdrawn 
{cl to diſlemble the macter. This Carantius firſt fled ro the 
tons; but they hearing of the cauſe of his baniſhment, de- 
led ſo execrable a gueſt ; and therefore he went to the Ro- 

—_ | . 


DoxALpus II. the thirty-ſerond Ning. 

The beſt of men, as well as of kings, being thus ſlain, by 

e, eteſtable treachery of His brother, in che eleventh 

iel his reign ; Donaldus, the youngeſt of his three bro- 

nas ſet up King in his ſtead. He, whilſt he was pre- 
| * | 
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paring to revenge his brother's death, had word brought u 
him, that Donaldus the iſlander had entered Murray, not nos 
carrying himſelf as a robber, but as a king. Immediach 
upon theſe advices, he, with a few of his ſoldiers, which 
were near at hand, (having left a command for the reſt to fo. 
low), marches directly towards the enemy. Donaldus being 
informed by his ſpies, that the king had but a ſmall force with 
him, continued his march day and night, and by that mem 
prevented the news of his approach. The king being thus 
ſurpriſed, and ſeeing that he could not avoid a battle, per 
tormed more than could have been expected from ſuch a hand 
ful of men, but at length was overcome by his enemy's nu 
bers; and being gricvouſly wounded, with thirty niore of the 
prime of his nobility, was taken priſoner; about three thow 
ſand men were ſlain in the fight, and two thouſand taken, 
The king died within three days; cither of his wound; 0 
of grief for the overthrow, having ſcarce reigned one yes 
complete. 


* wt 


Doxatvus III. the thirty-third King. 


Upon his death, Donaldus the iflander, who befote, with 
out any authority, had aſſumed the name of king, now 
took upon him to manage all things as a legitimate prince; 
taking his advantage from the fear of the nobles, who (at 
theirkinſmen, who were priſoners with him, ſhould be ſan, 
which he daily threatened to do) durſt not make any infurrt 
tions againſt him. He was a very tyrant in his government, 
and cruel to all his ſubjects; for he was not content, by a 
dict, to forbid any others to bear arms, but his own {ervatts 
and officers too ; and, what is more, he hurried away ſeyerd 
of the nobility to violent deaths, whoſe deſtruction he eltecm» 
ed ro be the eſtabliſhment of his government: nay, ne pio 
cceded to fow ſceds of diſcord amongſt thoſe who furviyed i 
barbzrity ; neither did he think any ſight more lovely, thi 
the mutual ſlaughter of his ſubjects. For he counted ihe fi. 
in was his gain, and judged himſelf to be freed from /o ma! t 
nemies as were ſlain, out of both armies. Neither was her 
fraid of any thing more, that the union of his fubjects 390 
him. Hereupon he kept himſelf commonly within the vi 
of his own palace, and being conſcious of the wrong he 


LY 
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ne to all, as fearful of them, as he was formidable to them, 
W (om went abroad Theſe miſeries continuing twelve 
-ars, at length, Crathilinthus, the fon of king Findochus, 
th much ado, was found out, to revenge the public wrongs 
4 calamities : he had been bred up privately with his foſter- 
ther, and was thought to have been dead. But having few: 
ont him, equal to him in ſtrength or cunning, diſſembling 
s name and his lineage, he firſt applied himſelf to court, 
d being received into near familiarity by. the king, through 
e dexterity of his wit he became his moſt intimate and 
catelt favourite. At laſt, when all things ſucceeded accor- 
ug to his deſire ; he diſcovered to a few of his confidents who 

was, and what he deſigned ; and gathering a ſmall party; 
out him, having got a convenient opportunity, he flew: 
Jonaldus, and departed privately with his aſſociates. 


CRATHILINTHUS, the thirty-fourth King. 


When the death of the tyrant was divulged, both the fact 
ſelt, and the authors of it too, were cried up to the ſkies: 
ith one general acclamation ; ſo that Crathilinthus, upon the 
iſcovery and legal proof of his deſcent, was made king, with 
ore unanimity and applauſe, then ever any king had been 
fore him; in regard he had been the author, not only of 
cir liberty, but of their ſafety too. At the beginning of his 
en, by public conſent, he cauſed the children and kindred: 
the tyrant to be put to death, as if he would extirpate ty- 
nny from the very root. He afterwards made a progreſs o- 
cr all his kingdom, to adminiſter juſtice, as had been uſual; and 

repaired, as carefully as he could, the damages done by 
Ponaldus, Thus having eſtabliſhed peace at home and abroad, 
e ſpent his vacant hours in hunting, according to the cuſtom 
f the country. Being on Mount Grampius, at this royal 
ut, near the borders of the Picts, he very nobly entertain- 
the gallant PiEtiſh youths that came to viſit him; nay, he 
not content with that friendſhip, which had been ancient- 
| 0:twixt them, grounded on old acquaintance, and ſtrength- 
ned by a mutual peace, but he took them alſo into a nearer 
quintance and a cloſer familiarity : but that familiarity 
allike to have proved his ruin. For the Pits having ſtolen 
we of the Scortiſh king's, in which he took great delighty- 
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and the keeper having diſcovered the place where he was cd. 
cealed,” was Killed as he was going to it, and endeavouring y 
bring him back : preſently a great outcry was made, ad! 
multitude of both parties were gathered together, betwe 
whom there was a ſharp combat, and many were lain on bat 
ſides; amongſt whom there were not a few of the young i. 
bility of each nation; by which means were ſown the {c&9 
a moſt cruel war betwixt them. For, from that day forwal, 
each nation infeſted the other with hoſtile incurſions, and u. 
ver gave over till they met together with complete armig, 
Neither could peace be made up between them upon any tern 
though both kings deſired it. For though they were not ig 
norant, how dangerous it was for them to be at war with one 
another, the Romans and Britons being their perpetual enemig 
and affailants ; yet they were ſo madded by, and ſo ſet upa 
the deſire of revenge, that, whilſt they were eager on that as 
count, they neglected the public calamity impending on then 
both : and truly, unleſs Carauſius, a Roman exile, one of 
mean deſcent, but a good ſoldier, had interpoſed, they ha 
fought it out to the laſt man, even till both nations had ben 
deſtroyed. This Carauſius, being ſent to the ſea-coaſts of Bu 
logne by Diocletian, to defend Belgic Armorica from the! 
curſions of the Franks and Saxons, after he had taken may 
of the barbarians, yet would neither reſtore the prey to tit 
provincials, the right owners, nor yet ſend it to the emp 
this gave an umbrage, that he purpoſely allowed the bar 
rians to plunder, that ſo he might rob them at their retun 
and enrich himſelf with the ſpoil. For this reaſon Maxim 
commanded him to be lain ; bur he, taking imperial authont 
upon him, ſeized upon Britain; and to ſtrengthen ! 
party againſt Baſſianus, the Roman lieutenant-general, hen 
conciled the diſcords betwixt the Scots and Picts, and enter 
into a firm league and alliance with them both. The Rom 
made many attempts againſt him; but, by his ſkill in milf 
affairs, he defeated all their deſigns: when he had reſtored 
Scots and Picts into the poſſcſſion of thoſe lands which u 
formerly held, he was ſlain by his companion Allectus, 40 
he had reigued ſeven years. Allectus, baving reigned tit 
years, was lain by Afclepiodotus ; and thus Britain ws f 
ſtored to the Romans, in the twelfth year after its revolt. | 
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ther Aſclepiodotus, nor the perſon who ſucceeded him, one 
aſtantius Chlorus, did any memorable thing in Britain; but 
it this latter begat Conſtantine, afterwards emperor, on He- 
1 his concubine. Amidſt theſe tramactions, died Crathilipy 


us, after a reign of twenty-four years. 5 


Fix cox Machs, the thirty-fifth King. 


Fincormachus, his couſin-· german, ſucceeded him, who per- 
med many excellent exploits againſt the Romans, by the aid 
the Britons and Picts: nay, he fought ſome battles 
ith them without any auxiliaries at all. At length, when 
e Romans were weakened by their civil wars at home, and 
etual moleſtations abroad, matters being a little quieted, 
2 Scots were alſo glad to embrace a peace: who, being thus 
ed from external cares, did principally endeavour to promote 


* Chriſtian religion; they took this occaſion to do it, be- 
bende many of the Britiſh Chriſtians, being afraid of the cruelty 
8 Diocletian, had fled to them: amongſt which ſundry, e- 


nent for learning and integrity of life, made their abode in 
otland, where they led a ſolitary life, with ſuch an univerſal o- 
jon of their ſanctity, that, when they died, their cells were 
anged into temples or kirks. From hence the cuſtom 
ervards, - amongſt the ancient Scots, to call temples cells. 
his fort of monks were called Culdees, whoſe name and order 
linned, till a latter ſort of monks, divided into many ſects, 
Filed them: yet theſe laſt were as far inferior to the for- 
in learning and piety, as they exceeded them in wealth, 
ceremonics, and in pomp of outward worſhip ; by all which 
7 pleaſed the eye, but infatuated the mind. 

n WJ" ncormachus, having ſettled affairs in Scotland with great 


he , and reduced his ſubjects to a more civil kind of life, left 
nc world in che forty-ſeventh year of his reign. 
— Rouachus, the thirty-fixth King. .. 


After his death there was a great conteſt about the kingdom 
cen three couſin-germans, begot by the three brothers of 
„ £8 linthus, whoſe names were Romachus, Fethelmachns, 

gafianus, or rather Eneanus. Romachus's plea was, 
yas bis father was the eldeſt of the three brothers of Crathilin- 
u. und that his mother was deſcended from the blood-royal of 
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the Picts; as alſo, that he himſelf was of a ſtirring and ay 
diſpoſition,” and likely to procure friends and allics. 
That which made for Anguſianus, was his age and cy 
ence in the world, as alſo his admirable deportment, to wix 
was added the favour. of the people; and that which v 
principal of all, Fethelmachus, who was before his compriuil 
now. voted. for him. By ' reaſon of this ſedition, the n 
being like to be decided by arms, nothing could be condik 
an the firſt convention of the eſtates, and when that wad 
ſolved, the whole kingdom was divided into two factions; 
Romachus, who was leatt in the favour of the people, ak 
in the Picts militia for his aſſiſtance, that ſo he might ſiren 
en himſelf by foreign aids. 

Anguſianus being informed that ambuſhes were laid for li 
Judged it better, once for all, to try the ſhock of a butl 
than to live in perpetual ſolicitude and fear: for that endg 
thering his party into a body, he fought with Romachus; i 
being overcome by him, he and Fethelmachus fled together 
to the Ebudz iſlands. | 

But perceiving that he could not be ſafe there, becauſe | 
-prowels rendered him formidable to the heads of the fadia 
and that he was alſo amongſt a people naturally mercent 
and vena}, and corrupted by the promiſes of Romachus, bein 
into Ireland with his friends. Romachus having thus rena 
his rival, and obtained the kingdom, rather by force than! 
good - will of the people, exerciſed his power with a tyrum 
{way over his enemies; and, to put a colour of law ond 
matter, when he went about the country to keep alli 
aſked no counſel of others, as was uſual, but took all o 
cauſes into his own cogniſance; ſo that he made great & 
tion amongſt the people, and ſtruck a panic fear into the lc 
of all good men. At length, hen every ſoul was wen 
with the preſent ſtate of affairs, the nobility made a f 
combination againſt him; and before he could gather his fa 
together, he was taken in his flight to the Picts, and pu 
death in the third year of his reign- His head was ' carrie 
and down, faſtened to the top of a pole, and the people c 
ted ĩt a joyful ſpectacle. | 
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ANGUSIANUS, the thirty-Jeventh King. 


is done, Anguſianus was recalled, by general conſent, to 
the kingdom. In the beginning of his reign, they which 
ethe miniſters of cruelty and covetouſneſs under Romachus, 
ne afraid to li ve under ſo good a king, ſtirred up Nectamus, 
g of the Picts, to make war upon him, in revenge of his 
man. Anguſtanus, being a lover of peace, ſent ambaſſadors 
hem very often, to adviſe them, that both nations would 
much prejudiced by thoſe diviſions, in regard the Britons 
but watch an opportunity to deſtroy them both. But they 
kened not, either out of confidence of their ſtrength, or 
of anger and vexation of ſpirit, So that, perceiving them 
be averſe from peace, he led forth his army againſt them; 
after a very ſharp conflict,” obtained the victory. The 
p of the Picts made his eſcape, with a few in his company; 
after he had a little maſtered his fear, being inflamed with 
and fury, he obtained of his ſubjects, but with great dif- 
ty, to raiſe him a new army: and when it was levied, he 
ched into Caledonia, Anguſianus once: more propound- 
rms of peace; but no ear being given to them, he drew 
forces toward the enemy. The fight was maintained 
equal obſtinacy on both ſides, one ſtriving to retain their 
ard glory, and the other endeavouring to wipe away the 
miny and diſgrace which they had formerly received. 
ength the Scots, Anguſianus being ſlain, broke their ranks, 
an away. Neither was the day unbloody to the Picts; 
King likewiſe and all his valiant warriors being ſlain in 
battle: the Joſs being in a manner equal on both ſides, 
loned a peace between them for ſome ſhort time. Angu- 
x reigned little above one year. | a 


FETHELMACHVUs, the thirty-eighth King. 
aclmachus was made king, in the Room of Anguſianus. 
a ie had ſcarce reigned two years, he levied an army, 
made foul havock of the Pits country. As ſoon as the 
could meet him, they fought with a great ſlaughter on 
Tide. For the main body of the Pits, they having 
th their wings, was almoſt all encompaſſed round, and 
4 my died not unrevenged. The king of the Picts, 

__ 
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three days after, died of his wounds. The Scots, making 
of their victory, having no army at all to withſtand the 
made a great ſpoil all over the Picts country: for the I 
having received ſo great a blow, never durſt oppoſe th 
with their whole force; only they appointed ſome fmallj 
ties of their men, in fit time and place, to withſtand i 
ſtraggling troops of their enemy; that ſo they might 
plunder far from home, In the mean time, one Herpuf 
a crafty man, having undertaken the command of the N 
inaſmuch as he was inferior in force, he applied him 
fraud; for he ſent two Picts, who, pretending themſche 
be Scots, were to kill the king. They, according to th 
inſtructions, treated with a certain muſician about the nui 
of the king : for thoſe ſart of creatures are wont to lod 
the chambers of princes and noblemen, to relieve them vi 
awake, and alſo to procure ſleep : which cuſtom {till an 
nues in all the Britiſh iſſes, amongſt the old Scots: fo that 
a night agreed upon between them, the Picts were introdu 
by this minſtrel, and ſo murdered the king as privach 
they could; yet they could not carry it ſo ſecretly, but i 
the king's attendants were awakened at the hearing 
dying groans; and fo purſued the authors of the villany; i 
when they could fly no farther, the king's officers took tit 
though they threw ſtones at them to defend themſelves i 
a ſteep rock, and hurried them back to execution. 


EvGEN1vs, or Evxxus I. the thirty-ninth Ing 
Fethelmachus being thus ſlain, in. the third year d 
reign, Eugenius, or rather Evenus, the ſon of Fincormid 
ſucceeded him, About that time, Maximus the Ron 
neral, being in hopes to conquer the whole iſland, if he d 
deſtroy the Scots and Pits both, firſt of all he pretends i 
favourable reſpects to the Pits who were then the vs 
party; and therefore, by. conſequence, more ready tot 
with hini. Them he filled with vain promiſes, that, it! 
would perſevere in their alliance with the Romans, be 
other innumerable advantages, they ſhould, have the 
land, to be divided amongſt them. The Picts were ct 
with this bait, being blinded by anger, deſirous of 1" y 
allured by promiſes, and regardleſs of future events: be 
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7 joined their forces with the Romans, and ſpoiled the 
is. country. Their firſt fight with them was at Cree, a. 

of Galloway; the Scots, being few in number, were eaſi- 
yvercome by a more numerous army, and being thus put 
flight, the Romans purſued them every way without any 
er, as being ſure of the victory. In the mean time the 
ee men and ſome other forces of the remote parts, who 
re coming up to join with their vanquiſhed friends, fell in 
xd order upon the ſcattered troops of the Romans, and 
de a great ſlaughter amongſt their enemies. Eugenius 
tered up thoſe whom he could recall from flight; and, call- 
a council of war, was adviſed, that ſince his forces were 
ſufficient to carry on the war, he ſhould return back to 
ck. But as Maximus was purſuing his victory, word 
uu brought him, that all was in a flame in the juner parts of 
uin. The Scots were glad of his departure, as being caſed 
great part of their enemies: and though they were 
ban ee able to defend their own, yet, between anger and hope, 
reſolved, before the ſummer was paſt, to perform ſome 
ut Et exploit againſt their adjacent enemies; and accordingly 
poured in the remainders of their forces upon the. Picts. 
they marched; they flew all they met, without diſtinction, 
wur all about them to fire and word. Maximus, though 
s areatened and ſpoke contumeliouſly of the Scots, yet, be- 
{equally joyful at the deſtruction of both nations, as ſoon 
te found an opportunity, marched againſt the Scots, upon 
xence to revenge the wrongs done by them to the Picts. 
Yots, on the other ſide, being now to fight, not fur 
ry, empire, or booty, but for their country, fortune, 
0 Bs, and whatſoever elte is near and dear to men, drew forth 
that were able to bear arms; and not the men only, but 
ten alſo, (according to the cuſtom of the nation), pre- 
u themſelves for their laſt encounter, and pitched their 
10 not far from the river Down, and near their enemies 
v Both armies being ſet in order of battle, firſt of all, 
Wxiliaries ſer upon the Scots, where ſome fighting in 
6, others incited by deſpair, there was à very ſharp, 
MW ſhore encounter; the Picts and Britons were repul- 
Wh great loſs, and had been certainly wholly routed. 
Mt to flight, if ſeaſonable relief had not come to them 
Z 2 
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from the Romans. But Maximus bringing on his legiom 
the Scots being inferior in number, in the nature of am 
and in their military diſcipline, were driven back and alma 
quite ruined. King Eugenius himſelf fell in this fight, ax 10 
being willing to ſurvive his ſoldiers; and the greateſt part i 
his nobles fell with him, as loath to forſake their king. 
ximus, having obtained this great victory ſooner. than he h 
ped, and ſcarce finding any on whom he might wreak his þ 
tred, mercifully returned to his former clemency : for m: 
ing over many provinces of the Scots, he took thoſe th 
yielded themſelves to mercy, and cauſed them to till the land 
withal adding his commands, that they ſhould be content 
with their own, and not be offenſive to their neigbbom 
The Picts taking this his clemency in evil part, alledged, th 
the Romans And their allies would never obtain a firm, ſd 
peace, as long as the nation of the Scots, which were aug 
unquiet, and took all opportunities to plunder, remained 
live; adding farther, that Britain would never be fecm 
whilſt any of the. Scottiſh blood remained in it: that tl 
were like wild beaſts, who would be ſweetened by no offi 
of love, nor would they be quiet, though they received ne 
fo many lofles ; fo that there would be no end of war, tilt 
whole nation was cxtinguiſhed. Maximus replied ma 
things, in bar to fuch ſeverities; as, that it was the ancit 
cuſtom of the Romans, if they overcame. any nation, to! 
ſo far from extirpating them, that they made many of th 
denizens of their city: that though they had almoſt « 

ed the whole world, yet never any people or nation w 
wholly eradicated by them: that he himſelf, having flaintl 
king, with the flower of his army, had ſo quelled them, f 
now they were no longer to be feared, but rather pitied 
their enemies. He farther urged; that his hatred. againſt! 
Scots was as great as theirs; but if they conſidered the mu 
well, it would be a much more joyful ſpectacle, to behold: 
miſeries of them living, than the bloody graves of the i 
nay, that it was a more grievous puniſhment to live ac 
life, than, by once dying, to put an end to all mit 
This was the ſum of the diſcourſe which he made, nor 
much out of any affection to the Scots, as out of an abo. 
ton of the Picts cruelty. Moreover, he had an ey 
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ume, 25 judging it extremely hazardous to the Roman | 
rovince, if the forces of the Picts, upon the extirpation | | 
ff the Scots, ſhould be doubled. But the Picts did fo ply I 
im with complaints, ſupplications, and gifts, that at length | 
y obtained an edict from him, that all the Scots ſhould de- | 
art out of Britain by a certain day, and the man that was | 
round there after the time limited, ſhould be put to death. 
Ebeir country was divided betwixt the Picts and Britons: 
hus the ſurviving Scots, as every man's fortune led him, 
ere ſcattered over Ireland, the budæ iſlands, through Scan- 
„ and the Cimbrie Cherſoneſus, and were in all places 
indy received by the inhabitants. But the Pits, though 
ey made public profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, yet 

ad not forbear committing injuries againſt the prieſts and 
onks ; which, in that age, were held in great veneration. 


la th-t thoſe poor eccleſiaſtics were diſperſed into all the coun». 
eis round about, and many of them came into Icolumkill, 
conic of the Ebudæ iſlands, where, being gathered together in 


monaſtery, they tranſmitted an high opinion of their piety 
I nel, to poſterity. The reſt of the Scots being thus 
ad by wars, exiled from their countries, and in deſpair 
til returning thither again; the inhabitants of the Ebudæ 
dbdeing of a fierce and unquiet nature, idle, poor, abonnd- 
ance in men, yet wanting neceſſaries, thought that they onghe 
, to Wh:ttempt ſomething of themſelves 5 and fo gathering a navy 
f thay birlins and ſmall ſhips together, under Gillo their com- 
ſt der, they landed in the county of Argyle. Having made 
n ir deſcent. there, and diſperſing and feattering themſelves, 
in engt a country almoſt wholly deſtitute of inhabitants, to 
m ch in booty, they were circumvented by the Picts, who 
tied r ſent to aſſiſt the inhabitants, and placed in garriſon 
inſt Wire; and their retreat to their ſhips being cut off, were all 
e nato a man. Their whole navy was taken, and reſerved” 
hold fervice againſt the iſlanders. And not long after, they 
he Tango fled to Ireland, partly out of remembrance of their an- 
It alliance, and partly out of commiſeration of their fortune, 
ly incited a nation, naturally inclined to war and plunder, 
e, Mord them aid to recover their country and ancient patri-- 
abo. Ten thouſand auxiliaries were allowed them, who 
yz Vue in that part of Scotland, which is oppolite to Ireland, 
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ſtruck a great terror into the people all the country one, 
Being encouraged by their firſt happy ſucceſs, when thy 
were conſulting how to carry on the war, the Albine Scat 
well knowing. the ſtrength of the Romans, and how mug 
they exceeded other nations in their ſkill as to military afin 
perſuaded them to be contented with their preſent victog 
and to return home with their booty, and not ſtay till de 
whole of Britain was gathered together, to aſſault then, 
And ſince the forces of all Ireland, if they had been ther, 
could not withſtand the Roman army, which, by its conduct 
and valour, had almoſt ſubdued the univerſe ; therefore they 
were to deal with them, not by open force, but by fubtilty, 
That they were to watch opportunities, and ſince they coul 
not match their enemies in number, force, or military ſil, 
that therefore they ſhould tire them out with toil and labour 
And that this was the only method of rightly managing the 
war with them: The Iriſh Scots, on the other ſide, blamed 
thoſe of Albium, whoſe former valour was now fo languid; 
that though they were the offspring of thoſe who had + 
moſt overthrown whole armies of the Romans, yet could not 
now look them in the face; nay, there were ſome of the A 
bine Scots themſelves of the ſame opinion, alledging, that thu 
method of war, propounded. by their countrymen; was vey 
vain and frivolous, ſerving only to gall the enemy, but nd 
to recover their own country; and that therefore they ougt 
to follow their good fortune, and not to think of returning 
till ſhe made way for them. And, if they would act thi 
then no doubt but God, who had bleſſed them with ſuch pro- 
ſperous beginnings, would bleſs their arms, ſo as to leſſen ths 
power of the enemy, either by raiſing up new tunmults 
mongſt the Britons, or by calling off the Roman legions i 
war nearer home. That the occaſion now offered, was 1% 
to be neglected, leſt hereafter it might be ſought for in val 
This opinion prevailed, and ſo they joyfully returned to thi 
prey. Thus, whilſt in hopes to recover what they had loft 
they indulged their own will, rather raſhly than prudent 
ly, being immediately overpowered by greater forces, the 
loſt the beſt part of their men. This flaughter being ma 
known in Ireland, cut off all hopes of return from the Sc! 
and made the Iriſh fear, left they allo ſhould not retain de 
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liberty long; ſo that, after many conſultations, they could 
find no way more adviſeable, than that the Iriſh Scots ſhould 
ſend ambaſſadors into Britain, to make peace with the Ro- 
mans, upon the beſt conditions they could procure. Upon 
heir arrival, Maximus firſt of all ſeverely rebuked them, for 
that, without any provocation, they had cauſeleſsly excited 
he Roman arms againſt them. The ambaſſadors, in excuſe, 
hid the blame on the rude rabble, and ſo they obtained par- 


ere; on. The peace was made on theſe conditions, that the Hi- 
ud dernians, after that day, ſhould never entertain or ſhelter 
hey any enemies of the Romans; that they ſhould forbear to offer 
ty. Ney injury to their allies; and that they thould manage their 
ul eovernment with a friendly reſpect to the Romans. The Hi- 
cil, bernians, having thus obtained better terms than they expected, 
"ur; returned joyfully home. That which inclined Maximus to 
the Wake this eafy pacification, was, not his fear of the Hiber- 
med ans, for he did not much value all the diſturbance they could 
ud eve him, but becauſe his mind being intent upon hopes of 


— 


ANN 


geater matters, he was willing to leave all Britain not only 
quiet and free from war, but alſo affectionate and under an 
obligation to him. For, when he perceived, after the defeat 

i {laughter of ſo many of their armies, that the forces of the 
Koman empire were ſhattered and weakened by their civil 
us; and that the emperors were not made by the ſenate and 
eople, but by military election and favour ; conſidering alſo, 
at he had conquered Britain, which none ever did before 
um, and thereby-had got great fame by his military exploits, 
ad had an army (for the number of it) ſtrong enough; in 
ls poſture of affairs he determined, if fortune offered him an 
pportunity to ſeize on the empire, not to be wanting to ſo 
porous an occaſion. Prompted by this hope, he treated his 
iers with great affability, and beſtowed on them many 
guts; he took advice, in all his important affairs, of the no- 
leſt of the Britons, he recruited his army with Picts ſoldiers, 
ad committed ſeveral garriſons, in divers places, to be kept 
Fj them. The lands of the Scots he divided betwixt them 
Md the Britons. To the Picts he left their ancſent poſlefſions 
e; only he exacted a ſmall tribute from the remoteſt corner 
I the Scottiſh kingdom, which he had given to them as a 
Wtimony, for fo he gave it ont himſelf, that all Britain was 
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partly overcome, and partly ſettled on conditions of pes 
dy him. And by theſe artifices he ſtrangely won the a0 
tions of the common ſoldiers: fo that all things being in ws 
dineſs, according to his conceived hope, he aſſumed the in 
-perial dignity, as if he had been compelled fo to do by ty 
Joldiers. After him, Conſtantine was choſen general by t 
Britons, being recommended only upon the account of hy 
name; for otherwiſe he was but a common ſoldier at fi, 
He being alſo ſlain, Gratian, a perſon deſcended of Brit 
blood, ruled over the iſland. But Maximus being killed l 
Italy, and Gratian in Britain, Victorinus was ſent from Rom 
£0 rule Britain, as lieutenant. He pretending to enlarge tie 
empire during his adminiſtration, commanded the Picts, wh 
were reduced into the form of a province, to uſe the Rom 
Jaws, denouncing a great penalty to thoſe who ſhould dare u 
do otherwiſe: and whereas Herguſtus their king died vil 
theſe things were in agitation, he forbade them to chuſe an 
ther king, or ſet up any other magiſtrate, but what was ſe 
them from Rome. This the Picts looked upon as a met 
ſlavery. Whereupon they begun, though too late, and u 
no purpoſe, to reſent it, and complain they had been baſe) 
and unworthily betrayed by a nation allied to them, adi 
amity with them; and though ſometimes they were at 0dd 
yet they were partakers with them of all hazards, againſt 
foreign enemy: ſo that now they ſuffered according to the 
demerits, who had deprived, themſelves not only of all ad 
but of all mercy and pity alſo. For now who would be i 
ry for their calamity, who called to mind, to what milere 
and neceſſities they had reduced their ancient friends? Ant 
that the oracle was applicable here, which foretold, that d 
Picts in time ſhould be extirpated by the Scots. 80 tk 
now they were puniſhed for betraying the Scots: nay, tid 
own puniſhment was the greater of the two, in regard banill 
ment is more tolerable than ſervitude, For baniſhed men: 
free, let their fortune be what it will; but they chem" 
were loaded with the bittereſt of all evils, which were "7 
much more intolerable, becauſe they fell into them by ti Ut 
own demerit, But that they might have one to reſort i 
and procure a public conſultation, for the remedying of tht 


calamities, they create Durſtus, the ſon of Herguſtus, ki 
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he nobles being aſſembled about him, to provide a remedy 
r their miſeries; their complaints expreſſed the ſeverity of 
ir bondage. They alledged, that they were now not in 
imaginary, but a real flavery ; that they were ſliut bp 
thin the wall of Severus, as wild beatts, ſeparated from ali 
man commerce ; and that all their foldiery, under the 
lendid name of war, were indeed drawn out tor the tham- 
es, That, beſides the hatred of their neighbouring nations, 
y were bitterly reproached by the monks too, who cried 
t that God juſtly deſpiſed and rejected their prayers, who 
d ſo cruelly perſecutèd his miniſters, though they were 
cir brethren, and of the ſame religion with themſelves, in 
at they would not ſuffer them, by whom God might have 
en appeaſed or ſupplicated, to live in the ſame country with 
em. Theſe things did grievouſly pinch their conſcicnces; ſo 
a, adverſity infuſing ſome ſparks of religion into their 
nds, and alſo ſome eaſe from their miſeries being obtained, 
ey at laſt pitched upon this, as the only way to recover 
ar liberty : that after they had reconciled themſelves to 
Scots, they would alſo endeavour to appeaſe the wrath 
God, who was an enemy to them for their pertidiouſnels. 
purſuance of this good reſolution, underſtanding that 
ung Ferguſius, of the blood-royal, was in exile in Scandia ; 
y thought, if. he were recalled, that the reſt alſo might be 
uced, by his authority, to return. To effect which they 
t an embaſly to him, but ſecretly, for fear of the Romans, 
wund his inclination, as to his return into his own country. 


* Or v. 


Fter Engenius was ſlain by the Romans, as hath been 

related before, and all the Scots baniſhed from their 
try, the king's brother, whether Echadius, or Ethodius, 
certain, for fear of the treachery of the Picts, and alſo 
ent of his own affairs, hired ſhipping, and committed 
ef to the winds, and to fortune; and fo failed into Scan- 
together with his ſon Erthus, and his nephew Ferguſius. 
bon as he arrived there, and came to court, the king of 
country, being informed who he was, from whence he 
No. I, Aa 
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came, and what adverſe fortune he had met withal; his h 
guage, and alſo his habit and mien ſoon procuring credit: 
his in he was admitted into near familiarity with hy 
Ferguſius living there, till he grew up to be a man, (his 
ther and grandfather being dead), he addicted himſelf wd 
to military ſtudies ; at which time many expeditions wa 
made by the united forces of the North, againſt the Rom 
empire. Some of the forces fell upon Hungary, ſome uy 
Gallia; and Ferguſius, both out of his love to arms, and j 
hatred to the Romans, followed the Franks, in their waz 
gainſt the Ganls : But that expedition proved not very pr 
ſperous ; fo that he returned into Scandia with greater gl 
than ſucceſs : and when his name began to be famous, nota 
ly there, but alſo amongſt the neighbouring nations, his x 
nown reaching to the Scots and Pits, the Scots wer 
mighty hopes of recovering their own country again, and t 
Picts in full expectation of obtaining their ancient liberty, 
- laying aſide their old grudges, they ſhould chuſe him gener 
and try their fortune againſt the Romans. And indeed at i 
time the affairs of the Romans were brought to ſo low an d 
by reaſon of the ſucceſſes of the neighbouring nations apiin 
them, that their condition was bait enough to excite old 
mies to revenge the former injuries they had received i 
them. For their emperors, - beſides their being weakened! 
civil wars, were ſo vexed on every ſide by the Gaul, 
dals, Franks, and Africans, who did ſeverally make in 
upon them, each from his own coaſt, that, omitting the d 
of foreign affairs, they called back their armies into Italy, 
defend Rome itſelf, the ſeat of their empire. In che midi 
theſe commotions, they who commanded the Britiſh R 
eſteeming the Roman affairs as deſperate, ſtudied each ti 
own advantages, and ſeverally to eſtabliſh their diſtinct 
rannies. Neither were they content to vex the iſlanders 
al kind of cruelty and avarice, but they alſo harafſed« 
another by mutual incurſions. Thus the number of the | 
+ nary ſoldiers daily decreaſed, and the hatred of the provinc 
againſt them increaſed : fo that all Britain would have cell 
ly rebelled, if their power had been but equal to their 
But that, above all their other miſeries, was molt | 
Judicial to the Britons, which the cmperor Copftantind 
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general of the Roman army there, cauſed them to endure; 
when he was made emperor, he withdrew not only the 
nan army, but even the Britiſh ſoldiers too; and fo lett 
whole iſland diſarmed, and expoſed to all violence, if they 
had any foreign enemy to invade them. This was the 
f occaſion which mightily haſtened the combination of the 
ts, When affairs ſtood in this poſture, ſecret meſſengers 
e diſpatched between the Scots and the Picts; and they 
ck up a peace immediately. Then they both ſent ambaſ- 
js to call home Ferguſius, to take upon him the kingly 
ernment, as deſcending to him from his anceſtors. Fer- 
jus, being a military man, deſirous of honour, and, beſides, - 
ſo well pleaſed with his preſent ſtate of lite, but encoura- 
| with the hopes of a better, eafily accepted the terms. 
hen his return was noiſed abroad, many ot the exiled Scots, 
r ſeveral of the Danes too, his acquaintance and ftellow-ſol- 
w. being animated with the ſame hopes, accompanied him 
e. They all landed in Argyle: Thither all thoſe exiles 
jo were in Ireland, and the circumjacent iſlands, having 
| notice given them beforehand of his coming, reſorted. 
edily to him; and they alſo drew along with them, a con- 
able number of their clans and relations, and ſeveral young 
rs too, who were deſitous of innovation. | | 


 Fexevsrvs I: the forticth King. 
Ferguſius having got theſe forces together; was created 
fortieth King of Scotland, being inaugurated according to 
manner of the country. The black book of Paiſley caſts 
ceturn on the ſixth year of Honorius and Arcadius; empe- 
others, upon the eighth-of their reign, that is, atcors 
lg to the account of Marianus Scotus, 463, according to 
ccius, 404 Fears after the incarnation of Chriſt ; and as 
| 27 years after the death of his grandfather Eugenius. 
who contend out bf Bede; that this was the firſt co- 
lg of the Scots into Britain, may be convinced of a mani- 
L untruth, by his very hiſtory. When the aſſembly of the 
as was diſſolved, Ferguſius being born and bred to feats 
k and arms, judging it convenient to make uſe of the 
wrableneſs of fortune, and the forwardneſs of his men; and 
ul deſigning to prevent the report of his coming, demo- 
| a2 | 
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hſhed all the neighbouring garriſons, having not ſolden 
nough to keep them: and having recovered his own kin 
dom, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year would permit, he 
pared for an expedition againſt his enemy. In the mean d 
the Britons were divided into two factions. Some of then. 
firous of liberty, and weary of a foreign yoke, were gl 
their arrival; others preferred their preſent ſettlement, tha 
attended with ſo many and great inconveniencies, befor 
nncertain liberty, and a certain war. And therefore, ou 
fear of the danger hanging over their heads, and withal by 
conſcious of their own weakneſs, they agreed upon a dal 
embaſſy, one to the Picts, another to the Romans: tha 
the Picts was to adviſe them not to deſert their old alles 
Romans and Britons, nor to take part with their ancient t 
mies, who were a company of poor, hopeleſs, and deſpial 
creatures. They farther ſent them admonitions, promi 
and, in caſe of non-compliance, grievous threatenings ft 
the Romans, whom with their whole united forces they u 
never withſtand ; much ks could they now cope with the 
fince one of them was exhauſted by draughts and detach 
of - ſoldiers, and the other worn out with all manner 
miſeries. 

The minutes of their inſtructions to their ambaſſadon 
Rome were theſe, That they ſhould furniſh them witha 
in time, whilſt there was any thing left to defend againſt 
rape of a cruch enemy ; which if they would do, then I 
tain would {till remain firm under their obedience ; if not 
were better for them to leave their country, than to end 
a ſervitude worſe than death, under ſavage nations. Ac 
dingly the Romans, though prefſcd cloſe by wars on e. 
fide, yet ſent one legion out of Gaul to defend their proving" 
but with a command to return as ſoon as they had ſcitled v 
ters. The Britons having received thoſe auxiliaries, did mp 
denly aſſault the plundering troops of their enemies, who hh 
careleſsly ſtraggling up and down, and repulſed them N 
great ſlaughter. 4 

The confederate kings having a well-diſciplined and it 
lar army, came to the wall of Severus, and meeting chord tt 
nemies by the river Carron, a bloody battle was fougit Wi: 


tween them. Great ſlaughter was made on both fides, uhh © 


/ 


e victory fell to the Romans; who being in a little time 
return into Gallia, were content only to have driven back 
ir enemies, and to repair the wall of Severus, which in 
ny places was demoliſhed. When they had done tins, and 
d garrifoned it with Britons, they departed. The confede- 
te kings, though they were fuperior to their enemies, in 
king ſwift marches, and enduring of hardſhips ; yet, deing 
ſrior in number and force, reſolved not to fight any more 
iched battles, but rather to weary their enemies by fr 

roads, and not to put all to a venture in one hight, ſince they 

d not as yet futkcient forces for ſuch a general engagement. 

t when they heard that the Romans were returned out of 
nitain, they altered their reſolutions, and gathering all their 

ops together, they demoliſhed the wall of Severus, which 


ligently guarded by the Britons. Having got by this 
ans a larger fpace to forage in, they made the country be- 
d the wall (which they were not able to keep, tor want 
men) uſcleſs to the Britons, for many miles. It js report- 
that one Graham was the principal man in demolifhing that 
nißcution; who, tranſporting his ſoldiers in ſhips, landed 
yond the wall, and flew the guards upon a ſurpriſe, and ſo 
id a paſſage for his men. It is not certain among writers, 
ether this Graham was a Scot or Briton; but moſt thirik 
t he was a Briton, deſcended of the Fulgentian line, 4 
me and noble family in that nation; as alſo that he was 
father-in-law of king Ferguſius. Lam molt inclined to be of 
lait opinion. The wall then being thus razed, the Scots 
i Fits committed. moſt inhuman cruclties and outrages up- 
the Britons, without diſtinction of age or ſex: for, as 


7 aledging, that if they were not moved at the deſtruction 
we Britons, and the toſs of a province, lately ſo ſplendid, 
it became the Romans to maintain their own dignity, 
their name ſhould grow contemptible amongſt thoſe bar- 
" nations. Accordingly another legion was again ſent 
ucir relict, who coming (as Bede fays) in autumn, 3 


s lightly repaired, only by the hands of ſoldiers, and but 
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ſeaſon of the year when they were not expected, made gre 
{laughter of their enemies. - The confederate kings gatherd 
what force they could together, to beat them back; and, l 
ing encouraged by their ſucceſs in former times, and alo h 
the friendſhip and alliance of Dionethus, a Briton, they mui 
approaches toward the enemy. This Dionethus was well & 
ſcended in his own country; but being always an adviſer of ty 
countrymen to ſhake off the Roman yoke, and then eſpecial 
when ſo fair an opportunity was offered, and the wick 
ſtrength of the empire was engaged in other wars, a 
therefore ſuſpected by his own men as an affector of 1 
velty, was hated by the Romans, but a friend to the Seat 
and Picts. Theſe, underſtanding that the deſign of the Re 
mans was firſt to deſtroy Dionethus, as an enemy neu 4 
hand, and in their very bowels; therefore, to obviate thei 
purpoſe, made great marches towards them and joining tha 
forces with thoſe of Dionethus, began a ſharp cncount 
with the Romans; who, ſurrounded by numbers, both 
front and rear, were put to flight. When the ranks of f 
legionary ſoldiers were thus broken; and gave ground, th 
confederate kings being too eager in the purſuit, fel 
mongſt the reſerve of the Romans, who ſtood in good 
der, and were repulſed by them with great flaughter : foth 
if the Romans, conſcious of the weakneſs of their numb 
had not forborn any farther purſuit; their enemies had doult 
leſs received a mighty overthrow that day; but becaufe tl 
loſs of ſome ſoldiers in but a ſmall army was too ſenſibly i 
therefore they rejoiced the leſs on account of the victory: 

Maximianus (ſo our writers call him who commanded tt 
Roman legion) being diſmayed at this check, retired il 
the midſt of his province, and the kings returned each to 
own dominion: Then it was that Dionethus took the r o. 
preme authority upon him; he clothed himſelf in purple Mun 
the manner of the Romans, and carried himſclf as U 
of the Britons. When the Romans underſtood that their a 
mies were diſperſed, they gathered what force they could 
gether, and increaſed them with Britiſh auxiliaries, de 
marched againſt Dionethus, who infeſted the provinces ac 
ing to him; tor they thought to ſubdue him, from whom eg 
danger was neareſt, before his allies could come to hs * 
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t the three kings united their forces ſooner than the Romans 
zpined, and joining all their forces together, they encoura- 
d their ſoldiers as well as they could, and without delay drew 
t their armies in a line of battle. The Roman general 
iced the Britons in the front, and the Romans in the re. 
rves: it was a very ſharp fight; and the front giving ground, 
Lximianus brought on his legion, and ſtopt the Britons juſt 
ady to run; and then ſending about ſome troops to fall on 
rear, ſome brigades of Scots, being encompaſſed by them, 
ww themſclves into a circle, where they bravely defended 
emſelves till the greateſt part of their enemy's army falling 
on them, they were every man ſlain ; yet their loſs gave 
portunity to the reſt to eſcape. There fell in that fight 
rous king of the Scots, and Durſtus king of the Picts. 
onethus being wounded, was with yreat difficulty carried 
F to the ſea, and in a ſkiff returned home. This victory 
> ſuch a terror into all the conquered, that it renewed 
e memory of ancient times, inſomuch that many conſulted 
ſither to betake themſelves for their place of exile. Fergu- 
died when he had reigned ſixteen. years, a man of an he- 
c ſpirit, and who may deſervedly be called the fecond 
under of the Scottiſh kingdom ; nay, perhaps- he may be 
d to exceed the former Ferguſius in this, that he came into 
vuntry almoſt naked and empty, by the conceſſion of the 
ts; neither had he the unconquered forces of the Romans 
deal with, but the Britons ; who, though ſomewhat, bur 
much, ſuperior to rhe Scots in accoutrements and provi- 
ks for war, were however far inferior to them in enduring 
hardſhips of the field. But this latter Ferguſius, when al- 
at all the Scots were ſlain who were able to bear arms, be- 
brought up in a foreign country, and after the twenty-ſeyenth 
of his baniſhment from his own, being ſent for as an un- 
wn king, by thoſe ſubjects who were as unknown to him, 
ed with a mixed army, collected out of ſeveral nations, 
unit the Britons, who were at that time aſſiſted by the for- 
at the Romans; ſo that if the divine providence had not 
Wfeltly favoured his deſigns, he might ſeem to have un- 
Ken a very temerarious attempt, and bordering upon 
nels itſelf. He left three ſons behind him, very young 
an, Eugenips, Dongardus, and Conſtantinus, Graham, 
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their grandfather by the mother's ſide, was by univerſal q 
ſent appointed. guardian over them, and in the mean tip 
till they came to be of age, he was to manage the goye 

as regent. He was a perſon of that virtuous temper, tha 
ven in the moſt turbulent times, and amidſt a moſt herce 
tion, who were not always abedient, no not to kings of ti 
own nation, yet there no civil diſſenſions at home 


his time, though he "was a foreigner. 


Eu GENIUS, er EyEnvs II. che forty-firſt King. 

Eugenius, or Evenus II. the eldeſt ſon of Ferguſiis, k 
the name of King, but the power was in the hands of Grabe 
He cauſed a muſter to be made of the ſoldiers all over the la 
and when lie found that His militia Was weakened by tor 
fights, beyond what he thought, he ſaw that nothing tie 
was to he done, and ſo ceaſed from making any levies. | 
the Roman legion having relieved their allies, and, th 
were commanded, being about to return into the contine 
ſpoiled all their enemies country within the wall of Scren 
and flew the inhabitants. It is true, they reftored the land 
the Britons, but they kept the plunder and booty for themſche 
So that the remaining Scots and Picts, who ſurvived their 
loſs, were again ſhut up between the two friths of the 
Matters being brought to this paſs, the Romans declared 
the Britons, with how great and ſtrong armics they were! 
ſet, WhO had conſpired to deſtroy the Roman name and enps 
ſo chat they were not able to take ſo much pains, nor io l 
ſo great (expenſe to maintain places fo far off; and therei 
they adviſed the Britons not to expect any more aids i 
them for the future: but they ' adviſed them rather to! 
up arms themſelves, and to inure themſelves to und 
military pains and hazards ; and, if they had offended be 
through flothfulneſs, to begin and make amends now by 
duſtry and hardinefs, and not permit themſelves to gon 
cM,memptible to their enemies, (to whom they were (up! 
in number and forces), as to ſuffer them to drive 4 

early booties from their country, as if they had on 
abroad like a pack of hunters for their prey. And the Na 
themſelves, that they might do them a laſting good that n 
be of great ſervice to them in future times, did unde 
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at and memorable work for them. For they gathered to- 

er a _ company of workmen out of their whole pro- 
ce, (the Romans and Britons both vying who ſhould be for- 
rdeſt); and juſt in that place where the trench or graft was 
bwn by Severus, thirty miles long, there they built a wall 
ſtone eight feet broad, and twelve high; they diſtinguiſhed 
by caſtles, ſome of which repreſented ſmall towns. It was 
inedand bounded on the welt by a place now called K:rk- 
rick, and on the eaſt it began from the monaſtery of Aber- 
nic, as Bede affirms ; in which country, about one hundred 
| twenty years ſince, there was a ſtrong caſtle of the Dou- 
les called Abercorn, but no ſign of any monaſtery at all. 
preover, leſt their enemies ſhould make a deſcent by ſhips 
o places beyond the wall, (as, in their memory, they had 
erly done), they ſet up many beacons or watch-towers on 
higher grounds along the ſhore, from whence there was a 
e proſpect into the ſea : and, where it was convenient, they 
pointed garriſons, but conſiſting of ſuch cowardly and effe- 
nate fellows, that they could not endure ſo much as to ſee the 
: of an armed enemy. The Roman legion did this benefi- 
and obliging work for their provincials, before their de- 
ture : withal, vehemently exhorting them to defend their 
n country, with their own arms; for they muſt never more 
pe for aſſiſtance from the Romans, whoſe affairs were 
brought to that exigence, that they could no longer help 
ir allies, efpecially thoſe that were ſo far remote. When 
Scots and Pitts underſtood for certain, by their ſpies, that 
Romans were departed, and would return no more ; they 
uted the wall with all their might, and much more eagerly 
n before; and did not only caſt down their oppoſers, by 
ling darts at them, but alſo pulled them down headlong from 
top of the wall with crampirons, as Bede calls them; which 
e, 43 I underſtand, crooked iron inſtruments, or hooks, 
ned on the tops of long poles ; ſo that the upper fortifica- 
being thus made deſtitute of its defenders, they applied 
r engines, and deſtroyed the foundations too; and thus an 
ace and paſſage being made, they forced their aflrighted 
mies to leave their habitations and dwellings, and to fly a- 
for ſafety where-ever they could find it. For the Scots 
— ſo cagerly 3 revenge, that their enemies 
01. I. | 
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had good reaſon to think all their former calamities toda 
in reſpect to thoſe they were now forced to endure, Ah 
wards the aſſailants, rather wearied than ſatisfied with the 
ſeries of their enemies, returned home, and began at laſt u 
think themſelves, that they had not ſo much taken aug 
goods of their enemies, as they had waited and ſpoiled i 
would have been the rewards of their victory. They d 
ned an aſſembly of the eſtates, where it was debated ama 
them, how ſo great a victory might be improved; and th 
firſt reſolution was, to fill thoſe lands which they had u 
from the enemy, with freſh colonies, for the procral 
of a new progeny. This counſcl' ſeemed the more wit 
ſome and adviſeable, becauſe of the abundance of val 
but indigent officers and ſoldiers, who had not room 
nough to live in their old habitations. This turn dt 
ſperity being ſignified to the neighbouring nations, en 
raged not only the Scottiſh exiles, but a great comp 
ſtrangers too, who lived but poorly at home, to flod 
as to a prey; for they ſuppoſed, that a man of that ſpit 
conduct as Graham was, would never lay down ams d 
had brought the whole ifland of Britain under his ſubject 
But there they were miſtaken ; for he, having run ſo may 
' zards, was more inclinable to peace, with honour and pl 
than to riſk his preſent certain felicity, by throwing l 
into uncertain dangers. And therefore he made peace 
the Britons, who were not only willing to, but alſo very 
neſtely deſirous ot the ſame. The terms were, that each 
ple ſhould be contented with their own bounds, and al 
from wrong and violence towards one another; Adrian 
was the barrier. After this peace was made, Graham di 
the lands not only among the Scots, but alſo among thode 
landiſn men who had followed his enfigns. By this meal 
molt all the provinces were called by new names, becuu 
perſons that peopled them were men, for the molt part, 
in baniſhment abroad, and the reſt perfect foreignes. 
loway, a country next to Ireland, falling by lot to the In 
thought to have got its name, ſo famed in their own col 
trom them. Caithneſs was ſo called, becauſe it was mountal 
' Roſs, becauſe it was a peninſula. Buchan, becauſe it pad 
tribute out ot oxen. Strathbogy, Nairn, Strathnavem, Loc 
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thearn, and Monteith, took their reſpective names from ſc- 
|rivers of the ſame appellation. Lochabyr was fo called from 
u or rather bay of the ſea. Many of the provinces ſituated 
his fide the Forth, as Lenox, Clydeſdale, Tweeddale, Teviot- 
| Liddiſdale, Eſkdale, Euſdale, Nithiſdale, Annandale, and 
ola{dale, had their ſirnames from rivers. Many places retain- 
heir ancient names, and ſome had theirs only a little chan- 
Afterwards, to the end that he might by juſt laws bri- 
centiouſnels, which was grown to a great height by the 
continuance of wars; he firſt recalled the monks and 
hers of the Chriitian religion, out of baniſhment, to their 
homes; and, leſt they might be burdenſome to an 
gent people, he ordained, that they ſhould have an yearly 
me out of the fruits of the earth; which, though it was 
|, (as thoſe times were), was however decnied a handſeo ma 
petency ; ſuch was the modeſty and temperance of the 
. He placed garriſons in the moſt convenient paſſages, to 
ent all ſudden incurſions of the enemy; he repaired places 
were demoliſhed, and erected ntw. The fury of war be- 
thus extinguiſhed through the whole iſland, though the 
ons being ved, as it were, out of a dangerous tempett, did 
the ſweets of public peace; yet it was doubtful whether 
or peace did them moſt miſchicf.. For when their cities 
e uad, their, villages burnt, their cattle driven away, 
all their inſtruments of huſbandry loft ; they who ſurvi- 
is cruelty of: their enemies, were forced to keep them- 
5 from flarving by hunting; or elſe to turn their courſe 
Junder from their enemies upon their own countrymen: ſo 
a war at home was almoſt like to be the conſequence of 
having made peace abroad. Neither were they the only 
cual enemies of foreigners: for though they abſtained 
open wars, yet cvery now and then they ſpoiled the * 
tics contiguous to then: ; particularly a party of the Iriſh. 
aged with the hopes of booty, vexed the poor people, 
10 miſerably enough diſtreſſed with their invaſions by ca. 
i lab calamity, and the worſt of all, was a faminc ; which 
o break the ſpirit of that fierce people, that many of them 
Marily ſurrendered themſclves into their enemics hands. 
ut, thoſe ſew. gf them that remained, lurking in cavęs and 
were neceſſitated to 35 abroad, and to ſcatter the Wale 
Me lh | 


For Eugenius the fon of Fergus, who till that time had l 


| ſoldiers flocking in to him, deſired to ſhew himſelf; and bel 


had enough), as for war; and that they did not only infult 


jf the lands were denied, then a war would preſently follo 


contented with large provinces, which were parted with in| 
laſt war: And that therefore it was good to obviate ther! 
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dering troops of the plunderers ; they alſo drove the Iriſh bat 
to ſea, and forced them to depart from Albium. That ni 
chief was no ſooner removed, but a calamity nearer hand 
gan to preſs upon them. The Scots and Picts, their eter 
nemies, were not contented to drive preys from them | 
ſtealth, but watched an opportunity to attempt higher mam 


ſtill, under the tutorage of another; his ſtrength being inc 
ſed by a long peace, and much augmented by a young litt 


the weakneſs of the Britons, there happened likewiſe a pri 
cauſe of war : Graham, being his grandfather by the mothe 
fide, and nobly deſcended (as I ſpoke before) in his own cu 
try, was of that faction which were deſirous to free them 
from Roman ſlavery. This was the cauſe he was baniſhed 
the contrary faction, who were then more powerful; and 
he fled to the Scots, his old allies, between whom m 
civilities had formerly paſſed, After his death, Eugen 
by his ambaſſadors, demanded a reſtitution of thoſe fnid 
lands which were his anceſtors, ſituated within the wil 
Adrian; intimating plainly to them, that unleſs they did 
ſtore them, he would make war upon them. When the 
baſſadors had declared their meſſage in an aſſembly of the! 
tons. there were ſuch heats amongſt them, that they came! 
moſt to blows. They who were the fierceſt of them cried a 
that the Scots did not ſeek for lands ſo much, (of which tit 


ver their calamities, but alſo were reſolved to try their patient 


if they were reſtored, then a cruel enemy was to be rect 
into their own bowels ; and yet they ſhould not have pe 
ven then, unleſs they imapined that their covetouſneſs v 
be fatisfied with the conceſſion of a few lands, who wer 


moderate and infatiable deſires, in the very beginning, ad 
repreſs their licentiouſneſs by arms; leſt, by the grant of I 
things, their deſires might be enlarged, and their boldid 
creaſed to aſk more. There was in that afſembly one Cond 
a Britiſh nobleman, and eminent amongſt his country men 
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account of his prudence, who diſcourſed many things 
yely, concerning the cruelty of their enemies, and of the 
ſent ſtate of the Britons, and that almoſt all their young 
Idiers were drawn out for foreign ſervice; adding withal, 
it war abroad, ſeditions at home, and hunger occaſioned by» 
ant, would conſume, at leaft weaken, the miſerable remain- 
of his countrymen: as for the Roman legions, they were 
ne home to quell their own civil wars, without any hopes: 
return; and therefore he gave his advice, that they ſhould: 
ke peace with their formidable enemies, if not an advan- 
geous one, yet the beſt they could procure. This counſel: 
gave, as he alledged, not out of any reſpect to his own. 
vate intereſt, but merely for the neceſſities of the public; 
hich appears (ſaid he) by this, that as long as there was any 
obability to defend ourſclves againſt the cruelty ot our ene- 
ies, he never made any mention of peace at all; he added, 
t he was not ignorant, that this peace, which he now per- 
aded them to, would not be a laſting one, but only prove a 
all reſpite from war, till the force of the Britons, weakened 
ſo many loſſes, and almoſt ruined, might be refreſhed, and 
ther ſtrength by a little intermiſſion. Whilſt, he was thus 
aking, a great clamour run through the whole. aſſembly, 
hich put him into ſome conſternation :* for the ſeditious cri- 
out, that he did not reſpect the public good, but only en 
avoured to obtain the kingdom for himſelf, by means of 
pn aid. Upon that he departed from the council, and 
&d God to witneſs, that he had no private end of his own, 
perſuading them to a peace; but a tumult ariſing among the 
ultitude, he was there ſlain. His unhappy lot made the wi- 
fort refrain from ſpeaking their mind, and giving their 
es freely, though they evidently ſaw that the deſtruction cf 
at country was at hand. The ambaſſadors returning home 
hout their errand, the Scots and Picts left off all other bu- 
4, and prepared wholly for war. The Britons foreſeeing the 
le after their fit of paſſion was ſomewhat over, ſend ambaſ- 
os to Scotland; who, upon pretence of making peace, were 
pat ſome ſtop to the war, and to offer them money; gi- 
g the Scots hopes, that they might get more from them, by 
of an amicable treaty, than they pretended to ſeek for by 
'; that the chances of war were doubtful, and the iffue un- 
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certain; that it was not the part of wiſe men, to neglect th 
benefit which was in their view ;- and, upon uncertain hops 
to run themſelves into moſt certain and aſſured dangers. Ng 
thing was obtained by this embaſly : for Eugenius was infor 
ed by his ſpies, that the Britons did but diflemble the ohtay. 
ing of a peace abroad, whilſt they. were highly intent upq 
making mighty warlike preparations at home. The Scots a 
Picts being inflamed, for that very reaſon, with their old hatt 
and invited by the calamities of the Britons ; or elle, lifted w 
with ſucceſs, would give them no conditions, but to yicld i 
their all; ſo that both armies prepared for the laſt encountz, 
The confederate kings having been conquerors for ſome year 
grew high in their expectations, and hoped for à greater vi 
tory ; and the Britons, on the other ſide, ſet before thei 
eyes all the miſeries that a fierce and conquering enemy coul 
inflict upon them. In this poſture of affairs, and temper d 
ſpirit, when both parties came in ſight of one another, ſucht 
marp fight commenced between them, as the inhabitants d 
Britain had never ſeen before. It was ſo obſtinately muaintais 
ed, that, after very long and hot ſervice, the right wing d 
the Scots was, though with difficulty, forced to give ground 
which Eugenius perceiving, having before brought all his c 
ther reſerves into play, he at laſt commanded the very qu 
drons left to guard the baggage, into the fight : they being 
tire and freſh men, routed the Britons which ſtood againſt then 
ſo that the victory began on that ſide, from whence the ical 
à total overthrow proceeded. The reſt of the Britons folor 
ing the fortune of the other brigade, ran away too, and fi 
into the woods and marſhes near the place where the butt 
was fought; as they were thus ſtraggling, diſperſed, au wp 
armed, their enemies baggage-men and attendants ſicw ai 
dance of them. There fell of the Britons in this fight 14.2% 
of their enemies 4050. After this fight, the Britons ham; 
loſt almoſt all their infantry, ſend ambaſſadors to the Scots # 
Picts, commiſſioning them to refuſe no conditions of fe 
whatſoever. The confederate kings, fecing they had all in 00. 
power, were {ſomewhat inclined ro mercy ; and therctore © 
of peace were offered, which were hard indecd, but 6 © 
ſevereſt which (in ſach their aſlicted ſtate) they might / 
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md for any Roman, or other foreign army, to aſſiſt them; that 
hey ſhould not admit them, if they came of their own accorg, nor 
vive them liberty to march through their country ; that the 
friends and the enemies of the Scots and Pitts ſhould be theirs in 
be ſame manner ; and that, without their permiſſion, they ſhould 
wet make peace or war, nor ſend aid to any who defired it; that 
be limits of their kingdom ſhould be the river Humber; that 
bey ſhould alſo make preſent payment of a certain ſum of money 
by way of fine, to be divided amongſt the ſoldiers, which alſo was 
le paid yearly by them; that they ſhould give an hundred bo- 
kages, ſuch as the confederate kings ſhould approve of. 

Theſe conditions of peace were taken by ſome of the Bri- 
ons with a very ill will, and it was out of mere neceſlity - 
hey were all obliged to accept them. The fame neceſſity 
rhich procured it, made them keep the peace for ſome years. 
he Britons being left weak, and quite forſaken by the fo- 
cieners, that they might have an head to reſort to, for pu- 
lic advice, made Conſtantine, their countryman, a nobleman 
f high deſcent, and of great repute, whom they ſent for out 
f Gallic Bricanny, their king. He perceiving that the forces 
the Britons were broken, both abroad by wars, and at 
ome by feuds, robberies, and diſcords, thought fit to attempt 
othing by arms; but, during the ten years he reigned, he 
aintained peace with his neighbours ; till at laſt he was 
atlacred by the treachery of Vortigern, a potent and ambi- 
vous man. He left three ſons behind him, of which two were 
nder age; the third and eldeſt, as unfit for government, was 
prited into a monaſtery, and there confined. However, he 
ot to be created king by the aſſiſtance of Vortigern, who 
ght to obtain wealth and power to himſelf, under the en- 
y of mother man's name. Peace affording large opportunities 
| cultivating and tilling lands, after a moſt grievous famine, 
ch a plentitul crop of grain was produced, that the like was 
ger before heard of in Britain. From hence aroſe thoſe 
Ks which uſually accompany peace; as luxury, cruelty, 
noredom, © drunkenneſs, which are far more pernicious than 
the milchiefs of war. Truth and ſincerity were ſo far from 
ug any where to be found, that equity, performance of 
ilcs, and conſtant good diſcipline, were not only ſubjects 
corn and laughter among the rabble, but among the 
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Monks, and thoſe who profeſſed a religious life; of uit 
Bede, the Anglo-Saxon, and Gildas the Briton, do make q 
heavy complaint. In the mean time the ambaſſadors, wh 
returned from Atius, brought word, that no relief could x 
expected from him: for the Britons had ſent letters to Etin 
ſome clauſes of Which I ſhall here recite as they are deliver 
by Bede; both becauſe they are a ſuccinct hiſtory of the nz 
{cries of that nation, and alſo becauſe they demonſtrate hoy 
much many writers are miſtaken in their chronology. Th 
words are theſe : © To Etius, the third time conſul, the con 
plaints of the Britons.” And a little after, The Barbai 
drive us to the ſea, the ſea beats us back again upon the By- 
© *barians; we have no choice but one of theſe two kink 
deaths, either to be killed or drowned.” Now, Etius in l 
third conſulſhip had Symmachus for his colleaguc, in the 446 
year after | Chriſt. Neitheir could there any aid be obtand 
from him, who was then principally intent upon obſervig 
the motions of Attila: the reſt of the Britons being driven 
this deſparate point, Vortigern alone was glad of the pubit 
calamity; and in ſuch a general confuſion he thought l 
might, with greater impunity, perpetrate that wickednd 
which he had long before deſigned. in his mind; which u 
to cauſe the king to be ſlain. by thoſe guards whom heh 
appointed to be placed about his perſon ; and afterwards, i 
-avert the ſuſpicion of ſo foil a parricide from himlcli, l 
pretended fit of anger, as if he were impatient of delay ine 
- ecuting revenge, he cauſed the guards alſo to be put to da 
without ſuffering them to plead for themſelves. Thus haw 
obtained the kingdom by the higheſt degree of villany, 
- maintained it in no better a manner than he uſurped it. | 
ſuſpecting the faith of the people towards him, and not d 
fiding in his own ſtrength, which was but ſmall, he eng 
the Saxons to take his part, who were then turned pirit 
_ ſea, and infeſted all the ſhores far and near. He proc 
their captain Hengiſt, with a ſtrong band of ſoldiers, to cl 
to him with three galleys, and he aſſigned over lands to! 
in Britain; ſo that now Hengiſt was to fight, not as f 
ſtrange country, but as for his own demeſne and eſtate, 
therefore was likely to do it with the more good-will. Vi 
this was noiſed abroad, ſuch large numbers of three 1 
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Tutes, the Saxons, and the Angles are reported to have 
ked out of Germany into Britain, that they became for- 
jable even to the inhabitants of the iſland. Firſt of all, 
ut the year of our Lord 449, Vortigern being ſtrengthened * 
thoſe guxiliaries, joined battle with the Scots and Picts, 
om he conquered, and drove beyond Adrian's wall. Ag 
what relates to Eugenius the king of the Scots, there 
a double report of him ; Some ſay he was flain in fight be- 
d the river Humber; others, that he died 4 natural death. 
ever he came by his end, this is certain; he governed the 
ts with ſuch equiry, chat he may deſervedly be reckoned 
ongſt the beſt at . kings. Fot-thavgh he ſpent the firſt 
ich — in gl of i proccether 
de ſuch a under the diſqipline of his grandtather, 
whom he- earned ſuch an evenneſs bf mind and temper, 
tneither the licence of camps, as it uſually doth; could draw 
to vice; nor make him more negligent in conforming his 
mers to the ſtrict rules of piety ; ndr could his proſperous 
| a OR And an the other fide, the 
and calm he enjoyed; abated nat at all the arpiiels of his 
lerſtanding, not did it break his martial ſpirit; but he led 
life with fuck an equality of behaviour, that, metely by the 
antage of his natural diſpoſition; | he equalled; or rather ex- 
id, thoſe prinees- who: are inſtrixted in the liberal arts, 
tom thence come ti the helm of government. 
Doxsanpps, He fer KN. 
ic ſame year thit-Eugenius diod, which was int the 452d 
of our Eord, his brother, Dongardus, ſucceeded him in 
throne. He wos of a diſpoſition like his brother i for; as 
vas willing to embrace png 2p conditions ; ſoy 
n occaſion required; he was not afraid of war. And 
«wire, in referette both to peace and war, he not only 
pared all things neceſſary to the invaſion of an enemy, 
ic likewiſe trained up the youth and ſaldiery of his coun- 
0 pains and parſimony ; that ſo they might be reſtrained 
ice, and their minds not grow teeble and languid by 
 Quet, and too much proſperity: But the ſeditions at 
ac, raiſed by the Btitons, were the cauſe that his arms were 
* famed abroad · N. being freed from that incu» 
« 1; 2 8 
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berance, he pave himſelf wholly up to the reformation d 
3 for the relics of the Pelagian hereſy did as yet tm 
e the churches. To confute them, Pope Celeſtine ſent x 
ladius over, in the life of his father Eugenius, who inſtn& 
many, that grew afterwards famous for learning and {and 
of life; and eſpecially Patricius, Servanus, Ninianus, Ke 
gernus.. The ſame Palladius is reported to have firſt of al 
pointed bithops in Scotland: whereas, till then, the chud 
were governed only by monks, without biſhops, with | 
pomp and external ceremony, but with greater integriys 
fanctimony of life. The Scots being thus intent about put 
and ſettling religion and divine worſſup, eſcaped free from t 
tempeſt of war which ſhattered almoſt all the- world. lt 
ſecond year of the reign of Eugenius; Vortigern was depot 
and his fon, Vortimer, choſen king of the Britons. Hen 
newed the ancient league with the Scots and Pits, that ſ 
might more eaſily break the power of the Saxons, which! 
a triple alſiance that the three nations had entered into agi 
the Romans in the days of. Caraſius. Dongardus did not 
ſurvive this league, for he died after he had reigned five ye 
rl: 70 CoxsTANTINE. I. the -forty-third Kine. 
Conſtantinus, his youngeſt brother, ſucceeded him in 
government; who, in his private condition, lived temperd 
ly enough, but as ſoon as he mounted the throne, he gait 
looſe to debauchery. He was covetous, and cruel to then 
bility, but familiar with men of an inferior rank. He g 
hindelf wholly up to the debauching both of virgins and u 
trons, and to riotous feaſts; having always muſicians 4 
itageplayers about him, and all other paraſites that would: 
miniſter to his luſts and pleaſures. The Scots nobility, 
offended at theſe miſcarriages,” came often to him, to put! 
in mind of his duty. He received their ' admonitions c 
haughtily, bidding them to look after their own affairs; 
ſaying, that he had ſufficient advice from others: he toldi 
too, that they were much miſtaken, if they thought to pi 
to their king, on pretence of adviſing him. And as be! 
thus arrogant towards his ſubjects, ſo he was abject andſudl 
five to his enemies: for he granted them peace at firlt aki 
and forgave them the. injuries they had committed; nay, l 
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hed ſome caſtles, and delivered up others to them. This 
age of his did fo far incenſe the Scots and Picts, that the 
: were ready to rebel; and the Pits, who before had 
underhand with: the Saxons, let up for themſelves, and 


; there was one Dougal of Galloway, of great authority 
noſt the commons. He, for the, preſent, reſtrained the 
rude by an inſinuating oration, in which he acknow- 
al, that many of thoſe things which they complained ef 
-rrue, and that what they deſired was juft. - But yet. if 
ur ſhould happen to break out, aß an addition to their o- 
miſcrics, the kingdom.would be endangered, nay, hard- 


e alienated from them; the Britons, ſince Vortimer's 
„but their uncertain friends ; and the Saxons, who 
very ſtrong and potent, and who managed their victo- 
with great cruelties, and in whoſe commerce there- was 
ith to be repoſed, were always intent upon the deſtruc- 
of all their neighbours. ' 
ſhe people being thus appeaſed by the wiſdom and, pru- 
e of ſome of their grave elders, the king continued to 
though with the hatred 4nd contempt of all; but was 
th {lain by a nobleman of the Abudz, for raviſhing 
laughter, in the fifteenth, year of his reign. This is the, 


opinion of Johannes Fordonus, who ys in his Scoti- 
con, that he reigned twenty-two years, and at laſt dicd 
: lingering diſtemper. In his reign Aurelius Ambroſius 
e into this Britain, out of the Leſs Britanny beyond ſea: he 
the ſon of Conſtantine, who held the kingdom ſome 
8 before; but he being treacherouſly flain, and his bro- 
, Who reigned after his father, being alſo maſſacred by 
rigern, through the like treachery, the two other remain- 
{ons of Conſtantine were conveyed by their father's friends 
French Bretagne, I think this original of Aurclius Am- 
lus is truer, than that which others deliver, among whom 
Ke; for they ſay, that he was the laſt of the Roman 
ub reigned in Britain. Theſe two brothers, when Vor. 
7 was murdered. by the fraud of his ſtepmother, and 
gern had made himſclf king without authority or power: 
Ce 2 
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ſt made a public league with them. But amongit the 


o be ſaved from deſtruction; eſpecially for that the Picts 


mon report concerning his death; but I rather incline ta 
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being now gton up and fit to govern, retutned, wit 
great favour and expectation of all men, into the iſland, 
recover their father's Kingdom ; and withal they brought 
inconſiderable number of Britons out of Gaul along with the 
After their arrival, befare they would alarm the tray 
they ſubdued Vortigern in Wales, and then ſent meſſy 
to the Scots and Pitts, deſiring their alliance, and craving 
aſſiſtance of their arms againſt the Saxons, the moſt bitte 
nemies of the Chriſtian name. Their embaſſy was kind 
received by the Scots, and the league before made wi 
Conſtantine, was again renewed, which from that diy 1 
mained almoſt inviolate, til the kingdom of Britain vag 

eſſed * Angles, and the Kingdom of the Pidts by t 
Koons, t the Picts anſweted the Britiſh ambaſſador, th 
they had already made a league with the Saxons, dt 
they ſaw no caule to break it ; but they were reſolved to m 
hazards with them for the future, and to be partakers of it 
good or bad ſucceſs. Thus the whole iſland was divided i 
two factions, the Scots and Britons waging continua 


againſt the Pics and Saxons. 


Gon GALLUS I. the forty-fourth King. 

To Conſtantine ſucceeded Congallus, the ſon of Dom 
dus, Conſtantine's brother. He was inclinable to ams 
durſt not then attempt any thing, becauſe the people nt 
eſſeminated and weakened by laſciviouſneſs and luxury, dui 
the reign of his unck, And though many, in compliance u 
his diſpoſition, fas uſually kings have many ſuch paraſit 
dften perſuaded him to take up arms, yet he would net! 
brought to hearken to it. Firſt then he applied bimſel 
correct the public manners; neither did he attempt to real 
the ancient diſcipline, till he had created new magiſtrates; i 
by their means had cut off many fuits and controverſis, & 
reſtrained thefts and robberies. Peace being fertled at bo 
he endeavoured to reclaim others to a more civil courſe of f 
firſt of all by his own example, and fecondly by gently da 
ſing, Or elſe contemning thoſe as infamous who took n0 | 
py from him, hut iſted obſtinately in their evil court 
and thus he quickly brought all things to their former d 
dition, Seeing, as J faid before, at tlie deginning af 115 16% 
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rave himſelf wholly up to the ſtudy of peate, the Brivons 
pan to perſuade —_ _ to —— Weſtmore· 
1 from the Scots, which t pollefſed many years. 
on this ſeveral embafſſies being fern to and fro betwixt them, 
matter was like to be decided by the Word, if fear bf the 
mon enemy had not put an end to the diſpute ; fo that the 
pue made by Conſtantine was renewed, and no alteration 
de in reference to Weſtmoreland, Congallus had war with 
> Saxons all the time of his reign ; bat it was n flow and in- 
itting one, as parties met by chance 8 plum 
x, and carrying off their ſeveral booties ; in which kind of 
ting, the Scots being nimble, light, and moſt horſemen, 
ounted themſelves ſuperior to their enenties; but they ne 
r came to a pitched battle: for Congallus was of opinion, 
i it was beſt to truſt as few things as poſſible to the deciſion 
fortune, and therefore he fent part of his forces to help Au- 
us Ambroſius; and with the reft he wearied his enem 
| hever ſuffered them to reſt night or day. Merlin a 
(das lived in the days of theſe and the next kings. They 
7 both Britons, and ſettled a great fame amonꝑſt poſterity, 
oconceived a valt opinion of their prophecies and divina- 
ns. Merlin was a little the more ancient of the two, a 
at and impoſtor, rather than a pruphet. His vaticinations 
ſcattered up and down; but they are obſcure, and contain 
certainty at all, to — any hopes before their ful- 
ng, or to fatisfy men when they are tufilled ; fo that there 
no truth in them on either account. And beſides, they are 
named, that you may accommodate or apply them to dif- 
Ut or contrary events, as you will — Yet, though 
are daily furbiſhed up, and alfo augmented by new ad- 
ms, ſach is the folly of credulous men, that what they 
ſenltind not, they are yet bold to affirm to be as true as 
jet; and though they be taken in a notorious lie, yet they 
| not hear to be convinced of it. 
Gildas was later than he, a learned and good man, and 
who was held-in great veneration both in his lifetime and 
7 his death, becauſe he was excellent in learning, and 
ment for ſanctity. The prophecies which go under his 
me are ſuch ridiculons ſentences, and ſo coarſe and fo ill- 
ted in the wording of them, and ally in the whole ſeries 
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of their compoſure, that no wiſe man can eſteem then 
be his. Each prophet had a patron ſuitable to his own din 
ſition. Merlin had Vortigern for his patron, and after kj 
Uter, to whom he was a ſeer and pander in his luſt. Cin 
had Aurelius Ambroſius, a perſon no leſs admirable for the f. 
bity of his life, than for his victories in war; after wii 
death Gildas retired into Glaſtenbury in Somerſetſhire, wie 
he lived and died very devoutly. Our books of the life d 
Aurelius Ambroſius make mention of him: to which Aurelia 
Uter, the youngeſt, of Conſtantine's three ſons, ſucceeded, l 
the year of our Lord o. And the next year after, Cong 
Jus, king of Scotland, departed this Ye, in the twenty -d 
| / .,, GoxaNvs, the forty-fiftb King. 

 Goranus, his, brother, ſucceeded: him ; and, after tis 
ample, governed Scotland with great piety. and juſtice, « 
far as foreign wars would permit him to do ſo: for be m 
only travelled all over the kingdom (as the good kings of 
were wont to. do) to puniſn „ but alſo to pre 
the injuries which great men offered to the poor; who, i 
. ſuch caſes; dared not to gomplam; and to curb their oppri 
five way of lording it over them, he appointed informers, vi 
were to find Out ch,awicarriages, write them down, i 
bring them to him; a remedy neceſſary, perhaps, for 
times, but a very hazardous one in theſe our days. N 
was the chief means and occaſion, that the Picts, dclertn 
the Saxons, made a joint league with the Scots and Brito 
At that time Lothus was king of the Picts, a perſon who f 
celled the princes, of his time in all accompliſhments, both 
body and mind. Goranus dealt earneſtly with him, tor 
his alliance with thoſe barbarous nations; alledging, that! 
ought to remember his own country, in which they wer! 
born, and eſpecially their common religion. That he 
much deceived, if he imagined, that the peace betwixt him a 
the Saxons would be faithfully kept, when once the B 
and Scots were overthrown ; ſecing he had to do with 09 
of inhuman cruelty, and inſatiable avarice : that they had 8 
ven ſufficient praots how little they eſteemed leagues, f ® 
other thing, when they wickedly flew the nobility of the Þ 
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„ who had ſo well deſerved of them, upon pretenco of 
ing them out to a conference. That the ſon- in- law was 
d alive by the father-in-law, not for any alleviation of his 
nity, but for upbraiding him as an enemy. He added, 
it the ſacred tie of leagues, which amongſt other nations 
 2ccounted the firmeſt bonds of union, was amongſt them 
a ſnare or bait, to catch the ſimple and unwary in. To! 
at purpoſe was it to run ſo many hazards, to free them- 
es from the tyranny of the Romans, if they muſt of their 
n accord give themſelves up to the much harder and baſer 
virade of the Saxons ? this was not to make a change of 
ir condition, but of their maſter only: Nay, it was to pre- 
a blood-thirſty and barbarous one, before one that was 
d and gentle, What a fooliſh and wild thing was it, to 
e away lands from the Scots and Britons, and to deliver 
m to the Germans? and ſo to deſpoil thoſe who were but 
dy their friends, and endeared to them by many ancient 
unteſies and reſpects, that they might enrich pirates, the 
mmon enemies of mankind, even to their own deſtruction? 
t it ought to be efleemed the moſt grievous thing of all 
one who was a true Chriſtian, to conſent to that league, 
7cvy Chriſtian religion muſt be extinguiſhed, profane rites 
ewed, and wicked tyrants, the enemies of and huma- 
, armed with — God math ion at 3108 
Lothus knew all this to be true, which he had fpoken 3 
therefore he committed the. whole affair to Goranuss 
nagement. He eaſily perſuades Uter, not only to make an 
ance, but to contract an affinity too with the Picts; gi- 
g him Anna, who. was either his ſiſter, or elſe his daugh- 
, begotten in lawful wedlock, to wife: I am rather of 
ar opinion who think” ſhe was his ſiſter, as judging” that 
 mittake aroſe from hence, that Uter had another natural 
lphter, called Ama, by a concubine. After this league 
deen theſe three kings, many victories were obtained over 
axons, ſo that the name of Uter began to be great and 
dable all over Britain. After all the commanders of the 
ons were ſlain, ' and the power of thoſe that remained bro- 
and ſo things made almoſt hopeleſs and deſperate _— 
a, Uter might have been accounted one of the 


$ of his age, had he not, by one foul and impious fact, 


Piial bonds, and made à king, and ſo (as he thought) iy 


by a ſtolen copulat ion, as ſoon as he grew up, appeated ſa 


ture greatneſs ; fo that, after his father's death, all agreed ut 
bim to be their king. And his father was ſo much fl 
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brought a cloud over. all his other great virtues. There wil 
ane Gorlois, a noh Britqn, of great valqur and power, u 
wie Igerne,  8' begugital lady, Uter, while yet is 2 pili 
condition, doted upon; but her chaſtity being a long tin 
a guard againit his luſt, at laſt her continency was conguad 
by Merlin, a man audaciouſly wicked; and in this aduly 
tous commerce he begat 4 fon on hex, named Arthur. Utz 
his own laveful Wife being dead, himſelf now freed from m 


from hw too, not being able ta beer the abſence of lya 
aut of love to her, attempted à very raſh project. He frand 
an accuſation againſt Gorlois, befieged his caſtle, tod wi 
few him, married Igerne, and owned Arthur for his own (wi 
educating him nobly, in hopes of leaving him heir to tl 
kinglam. And ſeeing his wite's infaipy- could not be cas 
cealed, that he might ſomewhat exrenvate it, they forged 
tale, not much unlike that which had been often ated i 
theatres, about Jupiter and Alcmena, viz. That Utet, by d 
art of Merlin, was changed into the ſhape af Gorlois, d 
had his firſt night's lodging with: Igerne; and inderd th 
Merlin was à man of that kidney, that he hed rather be s 
mous for a wicked deed; than none at alli Arthur, thus bye 
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able in the lineatnents of his hady, and in the inclinationd 
his mind; that the eyes of his parents, and of all the pet 


too, were fixed upon him; and gave many amens of bv 


with this humour of the pebple, char he chexiſhed it by f 
the arts he could; fo that now it was the common opiu 
that none but Arthur ſhould be heir to the crown. Uter dt 
when he had reigned ſeventeen years, and preſently Aut 
was ſet up in his ſtead ; though Lothus, king of the Pitts, d 
much oppoſe it, grievouſly complaining, that his children di 
he had two, begotten on Anna, Arthur's aunt, who were 6 
of years) were deprived of their kingdom; and that a ball 
begotten in adultery, was preferred before them. On the( 
ther (ide, all the Britons ſtood for Arthur, and denied that! 
was to be accounted ſpurious, becauſe Uter married bis n 
ther at laſt, though it were after his birth ; and by that l 
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ge had treated him as his legitimate fon, and had always 
ounted him ſo to be: but although they pretended this co- 
xr of right, yet that which ſtood Arthur in mott ſtead, was 
great ingenuity, and thoſe ſpecimens of his virtue which 
often ſhewed; nay, there was a tacit impreſſion, as it were, 
the minds of all men, preſaging his future greatneſs. So 
pr all ran in thick and threefold (as we ſay) to his party; in- 
nuch that Lothus, being borne down not only by that pre- 
ce of right, (which, after that time, was always obſerved 
Britain), but by the affections of the people running ano- 
r way, deſiſted from his enterpriſe in demanding the king- 
m; which he did ſo much the rather do, becauſe he was 
th to truſt his children, for whom that kingdom was de- 
ed, to the Britons, who had ſhewn themſelves ſo averſe to 
Mm. Beſides, the intreaties of his friends prevailed with him, 
0 all alledged, that no kingdom ought to be ſo dear to him, 
to make him merely, for the fake of a throne, join in at- 
Ity with infidels (to the overthrow of the Chriſtian religion, 
o would no more inviolably keep their league and alliance 
th him, than they had done before with the Britons. More- 
er, the liberal and promiſing diſpoſition of Arthur, and the 
atneſs of his mind, even above his age, very much afleQ- 
him; inſomuch that the league made by former kings, be- 
ut the Scots, Pits, and Britons, was again renewed, and 
dn that ſo great a familiarity enſued, that Lothus promiſed 
end Galvinus, the youngeſt of his two ſons, to the Britiſh 
ſt, as ſoon as he was old enough to bear the fatigue of the 
Imey. Arthur entered upon the regal government before he 
qute eighteen years old: but as his courage was above his 
o lo ſucceſs was not wanting to his daring ſpirit; for 
res his father had divided the kingdom, by certain boun- 
6, with the Saxons, and had made peace with them on 
ditions ; the fair opportunity offered them, by reaſon of 
youthful age of the king, more prevailed with them to 
AK the peace, than the ſanctity of the league could pre- 
with them to obſerve it. Arthur, that he might quench 
fre in the beginning, gathered an army together ſooner 
ny man could imagine; and, being aſſiſted with auxili- 
5 irom the Scots and Picts, he overthrew the enemy in 
) great battles, compelling them to pay tribute, and to re- 
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ceive laws from him. With the fame eagerneſs and fl 
he took London the metropolis of the Saxons kingdom; wii 
having ſettled things there, he marched his army directy u 
wards York ; but the report of auxiliary forces coming out 
Germany, and the approach of winter, compell-d hin 
raiſe his ſiege from thence. But the next ſummer after, 
ſoon as ever he came before York, he had it immediately f 
rendered to him; ſuch and ſo great was the fear that his u 
expected ſucceſs the year before had ſtruck into the mind 
men. He took up his winter-quarters there, whither rein 
ed to him the prime perſons of the neighbourhood, and of 
ſubjects ; where they ſpent the latter end of December 
mirth, jollity, drinking, and the vices which are too oft 
the conſequences of them; ſo that the repreſentations of 
old Heatheniſh feaſts, dedicated to Saturn, were here aging 
vived; but the number of days they laſted were doit 
and amongſt the wealthier fort trebled, during which ti 
they counted it almoſt a ſin to treat of any * nat 
Gitts are ſent mutually from and to one another; frequent 
vitations and feaſtings paſs between friends, and the fault 
ſervants are not puniſhed: Our countrymen call this i 
Yule, ſubſtituting the name of Julius Cæſar for that df 
turn. The vulgar are yet perſuaded, that the nativity 
Chriſt is then celebrated ; but it is plain, that they exhibi 
laſciviouſneſs of the Bacchanalia, rather than the memory 
Chriſt's nativity. 

In the mean time, the Saxons were reported to have plt 
ed their tents by the river Humber; and, whether it wi 
or not, Arthur marched towards them: but in as much 
the Britons were effeminated by pleaſures, by that means! 
were leſs fit for military ſervices; inſmuch that they di 
ſeem the fame men who had overthrown the Saxons 1 
many battles heretofore ; for, by their luxurious idleneb, 
had added ſo much to their raſhneſs, as they had loſt 0! 
ancient ſeverity of diſcipline. They being ſo, advice wa 
ven by the wiſer ſort, to ſend for aid from the Scos 
Pits. Accordingly ambaſſadors were ſent, and id 
obtained; ſo that thoſe who had been almoſt disjoined ' 
bition, were ſo reconciled by a mutual care of religion, 
nimated by emulation, that forces were ſent from either 
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ner than could well have been imagined. Lothus alſo, that 
might give a public teſtimony of his reconciliation, brought 
5 ſons, Modredus and Galvinus, with him into the camp: 
alvinus he gave to Arthur, as his companion ; whom he re- 
ved with ſo great courteſy, that from that day forward 

lived and died together. The army of the three kings 
ing thus ready, and their camps joined, it was unanimouſly 
reed between them, that as the danger was common to 
m all, and the cauſe of it was alſo the ſame, ſo they would 
ive out the Saxons, and reſtore the Chriſtian rites and re- 


r the one to the other, Occa, ſon of a former Occa, then 
neral of the Saxons, made haſte to join battle. In the 
tederate army, the two wings were allotted to the Scots 
Pits, the main battle to Arthur. The Scots, at the 
t onſet, wounded Childeric, commander of that wing of 
enemy that fought againſt them: he falling, by reaſon 
his wounds, ſo terrified the reſt, that the whole wing was 
pken, In the other wing, Colgernus the Saxon, after ha- 
g cried out ſhame upon the perfidiouſneſs of the Pitts, aſ- 
ted Lothus, whom he knew by his habit and his arms, 
th great violence, and diſmounted him ; but he himſelf being 
med in among the midſt of his enemies, was run through, 
two Pits, with ſpears on both ſides of his body. The 
un battle, where the fight was the ſharpeſt, having loſt both 
ngs, did at length give ground; Occa being wounded, was 
ned to the ſea-fide, with as many as could get on ſhip- 
ard with him, and tranſported into Germany ; thoſe of the 
mining Saxons, who, were moſt obſtinate in their error, 
re put to death; the reſt, pretending to turn to the Chri- 
n religion, were ſaved. | | 
There were other great forces of the Saxons yet continuing 
the eaſtern part of England, and in Kent. The ſummer 
n, Arthur marched againft them, having 10, ooo Scots 
Pitts. for his aſſiſtance. Congallus, the fon of Eugenius, 
amanded the Scots; and Modredus, the ſon of Lothus, the 
tt; both young men of great hope, and who had often 
n good teſtimonies of their valour and conduct. This 
ly of three kings being about five miles from the enemy, 
'their camps being diſtant one from anothef; the Saxaps 
Dd 2 


on, which were profaned by them. The-armies drawing, 
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being informed by their ſpies, that the Pits, who were fu. 
theſt diſtant from the other forces, were very carelels and, 
cure, they made a ſudden and unexpected affault on them 
the night. Modredus made a gallant reſiſtance for a tine 
at laſt, when things were almoſt deſperate on his (ide, k 
mounted on an horſe with Galanus, his father-in-law, af 
ſo fled to King Arthur. Arthur was nothing diſmayed at th 
loſs of the Picts, but ſpent that day in ſettling things whi 
were diſcompoſed; after that, his army being commanded u 
march in the third watch, he came upon the enemy with: 
treble army, and was at the Saxons camp before they kney 
what the matter was : the Saxons all in a terrible diſmay, m 
up and down, having no time to take counſel, or to am 
themſelves ; thus their camp being entered, they were {li 
by the Britons, but more eſpecially the enraged Picts wer 
cruel to all without diſtinction. | | 

Some writers of Englith antiquities fay, that Arthur font 
twelve pitched battles with the Saxons ; but becauſe they git 
us only the names of the places where they were fought, ad 
nothing elſe, 1 ſhall mention them no otherwiſe. To ſk 
briefly of his famous actions, this is manifeſt, that he whaly 
ſubdued the forces of the Saxons, and reſtored peace to It 
tain ; and when he went over to ſettle things in Lels Britat 
in France, he truſted the kingdom to Modredus his kinlmu 
who was to manage the government as king till his retun 
I have no certainty of the exploits he performed in Gaul: 
to what Geophry of Monmouth attributes to him there, k 
hath no ſhadow, much leſs likelihood of truth in it; ſo tf 
J paſs it all by as impudently forged, and as cauſeleſoy bel 
ved. But to return to the matter : 

Whilſt Arthur was abſent, and intent on ſettling the Gi 
lic affairs, here were ſown the ſeeds of a war, moſt pernicc 
to Britain. There was a certain man in Athur's ret 
named Conſtantine, the ſon of Cador; who, for the excellente 
 dowments both of his body and mind, was highly in all wen 
favour. He ſecretly aimed at the kingdom, and to make dt 

ple his own ; whereupon the nobles, at a convenient um 
when the king was free from buſineſs, caſt in words con 
ing his ſucceſſor; beſeeching him to add this alſo to the 0% 
innumerable bleſſings he had procured for his country, ih 
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be died childleſs, he would not leave Britain deſtitute of a 
g. cſpecially when fo great wars were like to be waged 
int them. Hereupon when ſome named Modredus as 
6; WWcarcft of kin, and already accuſtomed to the government, 
Moth in peace and war; and one too who had given good 
of of himſelf in his viceroyſhip, who was alſo likely to 
Eee no ſmall addition to the Britiſh affairs: it is ſaid, the 
i altitude who favoured Conſtantine, cried out, that they 
{0 -0u1d not have a ſtranger to be their king; and that Britain 
6 vas not ſo bare of great men, but that it would afford a king 
co richin its own territories : they added alſo, that it was a 
ra Fooliſh thing to ſeek for that abroad, which they could have 
WS: home. Arthur knew before the love of the people to Con- 
(vin Wizntine ; and therefore, though being a man otherwiſe am- 
rn Wicious, yet he eaſily took part with the people; and, from 

hat day, ſhewed him openly, and cheriſhed in him the hopes 
r the kingdom. The friends of Modredus took this ill, and 
zie ooked upon it as a great wrong to him; they alledged, that 
che lcague made by Arthur with Lothus, it was expreſsly 
re Wrovided, that none ſhould be preferred to the ſucceſſion of 
dy he kingdom before the ſons of Lothus. To which the con- 
y party anſwered, that that league was extorted by the 
nunWneccſliry of the times againſt the common good of the whole 
tion, and that they were not obliged to keep it, now Lo- 

us, with whom it was made, was dead: and that there» 


ore the Picts would do well to be contented with their own 
bounds, and not to invade other mens. That the kingdom 
f Britain, by God's bleſſing, was now in that ſtate, that it 
ould not only defend itſelf againſt new injuries, but alſo re- 
vege the old. 5.010 

Theſe things being brought to Modredus's ear, quite alie- 
nated his mind from Arthur, and inclined him to ſet up for 
umſelf by maintaining his own dignity ; only he a little ſu 
pended the war till he had tried the: minds of the Scots. 
| hen they were brought over to his party; an army was liſt- 
cd, conſiſting of many Picts, Scots, and ſome Britons, who 


= induced to fide with Modredus, either for the equity of 
* cauſe, the love of his perſon, or their private hatred of 
- nhur, Nay, Vanora, the wife of Arthur, was thought 


wt to be, ignorant of theſe new cabals, as having been too 
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familiar with Modredus. Both armies pitched their tents 
Humber, and being ready to engage, propoſals were made h 
the biſhops on both ſides, in order to a peace, but in yin; 
for Conſtantine's friends obſtructed all, affirming, that the i 
licity of Arthur's fortune would bear down all oppoſitin, 
Hereupon a deſperate fight began on both ſides; but tw 
things eſpecially turned to the advantage of Modredus and hi 
confederates; one was a marſh in the midſt between then 
which the Britons could not eaſily paſs ; the other was thi 
in the heat of the fight there was one ſuborned to ſpread a t. 
port among the Britons, that Arthur was ſlain, and thercfhr 
all being loſt, every one ſhould ſhift for himſelf. Then 
mour ſpread preſently, they all fled; yet there was a gu 
ſlaughter on both ſides, neither was the victory joyous u 
either party; for on the one ſide Modredus-was ſlain, and a 
the other his brother Galvinus ; Arthur himſelf mori 
wounded, and a great booty taken. 

I very well know what fabulous matters are reported iy 
many concerning the life and death of Arthur, but they ar 
not fit to be related, leſt they cauſe a miſt to be caſt over his 
other famous actions; for when men confidently affirm li 
they cauſe the truth itſelf many times to be called in queſtion 
This is certain, he vs a great man, and very valiant, bet 
ing an entire love to Ks country, in freeing them from fi- 
vitude ; in reſtoring the true. orſhip of God, and in refom- 
ing it when it was corrupted. I have ſpoken theſe thing 
concerning his lineage, life, and death more prolixly than th 
mature of my defign required ; for I never meant to recon! 
the exploits of the Britons, but to free and preſerve the # 
fairs of our own nation from the oblivion of time, and the is 
-bulous tales of ſome lewd and ill. diipoſed writers. I have fr 
ſiſted longer on the exploits of Arthur, partly becauſe ſows 
curtail them out of envy, and others heighten them vit 
oſtentatious hyperboles. Ie died in the year of our Lord fi 
hundred and forty-two, after he had reigned twent) . n 

Cars. 
: But to return to the affairs of Scotland: Goranns the Kh 
now grown old, departed this life, after he had gone 
Scotland thirty-four years; it is thought he was treachetbuf 
flain by his ſubjects, | There was one Toncetus, chief jule 
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criminal matters, a man no leſs cruel than eovetous; who 
ed many foul pranks againſt the richer fort, and thought 
might eaſily get pardon of all from the king, becauſe by 
- means he had augmented his treaſury. The people could 
r caſily obtain admittance to the king, now grown weak 
ich age and ſickneſs, to make their complaints; and, if they 
4 acceſs, they judged their allegations would not have been 
lieved againſt ſuch a principal officer, and ſo high a favou- 
e; fo that they ſet upon Toncetus, and murdered him. But 
er the heat of their anger was over, when they began to 
ink with themſelves how foul a fact they had committed, 
d that there was no pardon to be expected by them, they 
med their wrath and fury upon the king himſelf; and, by 
e inſtigation of Donald of Athol, they entered into his pa- 
e, and flew him alſo. | : 


Eu GENIUS III. the forty-fixth Ning. 
Eugenius, the ſon of Congallus, ſucceeded him. When he 
; adviſed by ſome of the nobility to revenge the death of 
uncle Goranus, he entertained the motion ſo coldly, that 
himſelf was not without ſuſpicion in the cafe ; and the ſu- 
don was increaſed, becauſe he took Donald of Athol into 
grace and favour. So that the wife of Goranus, for fear, 
with her ſmall children into Ireland. But Eugenius, to 
ge his life and manners from ſo foul an imputation, ſo ma- 
ped the kingdom, that none of the former kings could be 
tly preferred before him. He aſſiſted Modredus, and alſo 
bur, againſt the Saxons. He ſent ſeveral captains to make 
ly incurſions into the Engliſh borders; but he never fought 
pitched battle with them. He died in the year of Chriſt 
© hundred and fifty-eight,” having reigned twenty-three 
Is, * 

ConvaALLus, the ferty-ſeventh King. | 
lis brother Convallus next governed the kingdom, and 
10 ten years with the greateſt peace and tranquillity ; a 
an whoſe excellent virtues rendered him worthy of eternal 
mory ; for beſides his equity in matters of law, and an a- 


"on which he had from his very ſoul to all covetouſneſs, 
ed with the very monks themfclyes, in point of ſobri- 
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ety of life ; though they, at tliat time, were under a moſt { 
. vere diſcipline. He enriched prieſts with lands and other 

venues, more ont of a pious intention, than with any py 
ſucceſs. He reſtrained the ſoldiers, who were declining 
eſſeminacy and luxury, and abuſed the bleſſings of peace, x 
ther by the example and authority of his own life, than 
the ſeverity of laws. He called home the ſons of Goran 
mp0 for fear of Eugenius had fled into Ireland; but be 
their return he died, in the year five hundred and fixty-cight 
He never fought a battle himſelf, but only aſſiſted the Bn 
tons with auxiliary forces againſt the Saxons, with wha 
they had frequent combats, the ſucceſſes of which were y 


different. 


K1iNNATELLUS, the forty-eighth. King. 

When he was dead, and the throne deyolved upon his br 
ther Kinnatellus, Aidanus, the fon of Goranus, came int 
Scotland, by the perſuaſions of Columba a holy man, wht 
two years before, had come out of Ireland. This perſon it 
troduced him to the king; who beyond his own, and! 
expectation of all other men, received him very pracioul) 
and deſired him to be of good cheer, for it would ſhorty! 
his turn to reign. For Kinnatellus, worn out with ape a 
| ſickneſs, and not capable of. going through with the admin 

ſtration himſelf, placed Aidanus at the helm of affairs, and 
died, having "reigned fourteen (ſome ſay fifteen) monti 
Some writers leave him out, and will have it, that Aidan 
immediately ſucceeded Convallus; but there are more vi 
give Kinnatellus a place betwixt them. 


A1Danvs, the forty-ninth King. 

Aidanus being nominated king by Kinnatellus, and c 
firmed by the people, was inſtalled by - Columba : for 
authority of that man was ſo great in thoſe days, that 
ther prince nor people would undertake any thing withon 
advice. And at that time, after he had in a long ſpec 6 
horted the king to rule equitably over his e, mt 
people to be loyal to their king, he earneſtly preſſa de 

both to perſevere in the pure worſhip of God, for th 
both of them would proſper; but if they made any de 
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m it, they muſt expect deſtruction as the reward of their 

italy. Having performed this ſervice, he returned into 
own country. | 

The firſt expedition of Aidanus was againſt the robbers who 

elted Galloway. Amongſt whom when he came, he put 

i ringleaders to death, and fear. reſtrained the reſt; but he 

t with a greater ſtorm at his return. For, after he had 

d thre: conventions of the eſtates in Galloway, Abrya or 

habyr, and Caithneſs, and thought all things were ſettled, 

re was a tumult aroſe amongſt them as they were a-hunting, 

ere much blood was ſpilt, and the king's officers, who came 

puniſh the offenders, were repulſed and beaten: the authors, 

fear of puniſhment, fled into Lothian, to Brudeus king of 
Pit; : when ambaſſadors were ſent to him, to deliver 

m up according to the league betwixt them, they were re- 
d; whereupon a fierce war commenced betwixt the Scots 

| Picts, but it was quickly put an end to by the means of 
lumba, who was highly eſteemed by both nations, according 


gdoms, and the Britons were driven into the peninſula of 
(cs ; but the Saxons, not contented with ſhch large domi- 
1s, Kindled a new war betwixt the Scots and Picts. The 
f author and incendiary in this point was Ethelfrid, king 
Northumberland, a covetous:man,” and who was weary of 
ej out of a mere craving appetite of enlarging his dominions. 
perſuaded the Pics, (but with very much ado, for Bru- 
would hardly be brought to conſent to it), to drive away 


nc. war. Aidanus being perfectly well appriſed of the 
chery of the Saxons, that he might alſo ſtrengthen himſelf 
1 toxeign aid, renewed the ancient league with Malgo the 
tan. He fent his fon Grifinus, and his ſiſter's ſon, Bren- 


llitary perſon, with forces; who, joining with the Britons, 


enemy; but the Englith declined an engagement, becauſe 
expected new ſuccours, which were reported to be near 
ad: for indeed Ceulinus, king of the Saxons, a ve- 


_ man, was coming to them with great forces; bur 
1. Le -. 


bis diltinguiſhed merits. | . 


In the mean time England was again divided into ſeven _ 


s out of the Scots territories, and that would be a handle 


U, a petty king of Enbonia, now called the Me of Man, 


red Northumberland, and after three days march came to 


mp — —— 
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the Scots and Britous intercepted, and fell upon him ink 
march, and wholly deſtroyed the van of his army, which y 
a long way before the reſt, together with his ſon Cutha; l 
they were afraid to attack thoſe behind, leſt they ſhoud] 
circumvented and ſurrounded by Ethelfrid, who ws a! 
great diſtance. The two kings of the Saxons being joined 
gether, renewed the fight, with much ſlaughter on both fg 
and the Scots and Britons were vanquiſhed and put to fig 
There were lain of the Scots nobles, Grifinus and Brend 
nus; in the oppoſite army Ethelfrid loſt one of his eyes; a 
Brudeus was carried wounded out of the field, to the great al 
niſhment and diſmay of his party. 

The next ſummer after, Ethelfrid, uniting his forces wi 
thoſe of the Picts, marched into Galloway, ſuppoſing | 
ſhould find all things there in great eonſternation, by realy 
their ill ſueceſs the laſt year, But Aidanus coming with h 
| forces thither ſooner than his enemies thought, ſet upon 
{traggling plunderers, and drove them full of fear and tra 
bling to their camp. Thus having chaſtiſed their raſhnek, & 
ſuppoſing they would then be more quiet, the night after, | 
paſſed by their camp, and joined the Britons. Both ami 
having thus united their forces, pitched their tents in a nant 
valley of Annandale; and their eneniies, as now ſure ofthd 
deſtruction, beſet the paſſages entering into it. But they 
ving fortified their camp, as if they intended to kerpt 
ground, took the opportunity at night-time, when the f 
was out, to paſs through a ford, which was dangerouliy i 
of quickſands, but that they knew every part of it, and 
march into Cumberland, and afterwards into Northumberla 
making great havock in every place they came at. Thee 
my followed them at their heels, and, when they cameinly 
of one another, both armies prepared themſelves for the ff 
The Scots and Britons made tour commanders more than 
had before; who were noble perſons, of great experien® 
military affairs, that fo the headſtrong common ſoldiers ny 
have the direction of a greater number of captains to gi 
their fury right. The officers ſuperadded were Conltanil 
and Mencrinus, Britons ; Calenus and Murdacus, Scotims 
Hy their conduct and encouragement the ſoldiers, fell upon l 
enemy, with ſo great violence, that they were preſenty x 
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and put to flight. There goes a report, that Columba, be- 
g then in the iſle Icolumbkill, told his companions of this 
Qory, the very fame hour in which it was obtained. Of 
Saxon nobles there were ſlain, in this fight, Cialinus and 
reſlius, both great warriors, and highly deſcended. About 
wen years after this victory, the Saxons and Picts infeſted 
adjacent country; whereupon a day was appointed, on 
ich the Britons and Scots ſhould meet, and, with their u- 
& forces, ſet upon the Saxons. Aidanus, though.very old, 
me to the place at the appointed time, and ſtaid for the Bri- 
s, but in vain, for they came not; yet he drove preys out 
hisenemy's country. Ethelfrid —_ now got a fair oppor- 
ity of putting himſelf upon action, ſet upon the diſperſed 
pts, and made a great ſlaughteramongſt them. Aidanus ha- 
g loſt many of his men, fled for his life: yet the victory 
not unbloody to the Saxons ; for they loſt Theobald, E- 
lirid*s brother, and ſome of thoſe ſquadrons that followed 
were almoſt wholly cut off. 'Aidanus having met with 
5 fad overthrow, and being alſo informed of the death of 
jlumba, that holy man, whom he ſo highly honoured, and 
nly foreſeeing to what cruelty the renmant of Chriſtians was 
ly to be expoſed, grief and age ſo wore him out, that he 
| not long ſurvive ; he reigned thirty-tour years, and died 
the year of our Lord 604. In his reign it was, that a certain 
nz, named Auſtin, came into Britain, being ſent by Pope 
tory; who, by his ambition, in teaching a new form of 
gion, mightily diſturbed the old, for he did not ſo much 
met men in che diſcipline of Chriſtianity, as in the cere- 
mies of the Roman church. Nay the Britons, before his 
ling, were taught the principles of the Chriſtian religion, 
the diſciples of John the evangeliſt, and were inſtituted in 
ame by the monks, who were in that age learned and pi- 
men. As for Auſtin, he laboured to reduce all things to 
dominion of the biſhop of Rome only, and gave himſelf 
to be the only archbiſhop of the iſle of Britain; and with- 
troduced a diſpute, neither neceſſary nor uſeful, concernin 
Gy on which Faſter was to be kept; and did by this means 
iy trouble the churches : nay, he fo loaded the Chri- 
1 diſcipline, which was then inclining towards ſuperſtition, 
luch new ceremonies and figments of miracles, that he 


Ee 2 


have them piouſly 
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ſcarce left any mark or ſootſtep of true piety behind h 


KENNETRHVs I. the fiftieth King. 


After Aidanus, Kennethus was elected king; he did noi 
memorable in his time. He died the fourth, or, as ſone{ 
the tweltth month, after he began to reign. 


Eu EN TUS IV. the fifty-firſt King. 


Next after him, Eugenius, the fon of Aldanus, ws m 
claimed king, in the year of our Lord 605. He was brow 
up (as the Black book of Paiſley hath it) piouſly and carhi 
under Columba, being very well educated in human {mi 
yet in this he-ſwerved from the inſtirution of his maſter, t 
he was mote, addicted to war than peace; for he exercikdt 
Saxons and Pits with daily incurſions. His government 
very ſeyere and rough; thoſe who were proud and contun 
cious, ſooner felt the point of his ſword than they reef 
from him any conditions of peace; but to thoſe who alt 
pardon for their offences, and voluntarily ſurrendered da 
ſelves, he was very merciful and caly. to torgive, and not a 
inſolent in his victories. This is what that book reports d 
cerning Eugenius. But Boetius ſays, on the contrary, ti 
he lived in great peace; which happened not ſo much from 
foreign leagues, as from the diſcords of. his enemies, who & 
up 2 civil war among themſelves. For the Engliſh, who! 
habited the ſouth parts, and profeſſed the ſacred name of je 
Chriſt, whilft they were endeavouring to revenge the inju 
offered to them, deprived Ethelfrid, the then molt potent li 
of Northumberland, both of his life and kingdom togeus 
Fdvinus ſucceeded him, and Ethelfrid's relations fed l 
Scotland, amongſt whom were ſeven of his ſons, ad 
daughter. This came to pals in the tenth year of the rep 
Eugenius. As theſe Saxons flew to him for refuge, 0! 
(though he knew them to be enemies both to him and! 
whole Chriſtian name) entertained and protected them 
great courteſy and humanity as long as he lived. IK | 
them no leſs than royal reception, and took mighty ce 

educated in the Chriſtian religion. Bt 
ed in the ſixteenth year of his reign, and was much ln 
by all men, who-had every one a loſs, and found eveij ® 
want of him. 
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FERCHARDUS I. the fifty-ſecond King. 


Hs ſon, Ferchardus, was ſubſtituted in his room, in the 
of Chriſt 622, and in the thirteenth year of Heraclius 
» emperor. He being a politic man, and very wickedly 
1:ful, endeavoured to change the lawful government of the 
4 into tyranny ; in order, to which he. nouriſbed factions 
zonptt the nobility, ſuppoſing by that means to eſſect what 
ckedly he deſigned with 8 97 But the nobles, under- 
ang his malicious aim, ſecretly made up the breach a- 
at themſclves; and, calling an aſſemp ef the eſtates, 
moned him to appear ; which he refuling to do, they 
med the caſtie Where he was, and ſo de him, per 
xc, to judgment. Many and grievoms crimes: were ob- 
id againſt him, and -particularly the Pelagian hereſy, che 
mempt of baptiſm, and other ſacred fes Then, as be 
not able to purge himſelf from any one of them, he was 
mitted to priſong where, that he might not ive to be 4 
blic ſpectacle of diſgrace, he put an end to his own life in 
: fourteenth year of his reign... 


NoxaLpvs IV. the fifty-third Nm. 
His brother Donaldus, or Donevaldus, mounted the throne 
his itead ; who, calling to mind the elogy of his father, 
a the miſerable end of s brother, made it his buſineſs 
 maincain the true worſhip of God; and that not only 
home, but he ſought by all lawful means to propagate it 
road. For when Edwin was dead, he furniſhed tlie re- 
ons and the children of Ethelfrid, who had remained exiles 
Scotland for many years, with accommodations to return 
Me; he beſtowed upon them gifts, he ſent forces to ac- 
mpany them, and gave them free liberty to pals and repaſs, 
occaſion ſhould require. This Edwin, ſpoken of above, 
' {lain by Kedvalla, as Bede calls him, king of the Britons, 
d by Penda, king of the Mercians ; one of which was his 
My, out of an old pique to the nation itſelf ; the other 
t of a new one, for his having embraced Chriſtianity ; but 
th, {till more out of an emulation of his power. The victo- 
is reported to have been more cruel than any in the monu- 
Ks of hiſtory ; for whilſt Penda endeavoured to root out 
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great, that it ſpared neither ſex nor age. After the de 


ligently educated, one K the monks, the other by Pal 


the Chriſtians, and Kedvalla the Saxons, their fury wy 


Edwin, Northumberland was divided into two king 
Oſticus, couſin- german to Edwin, was made king of the 
ri; and Eanfrid, as Bede calls him, but our writers name 
Andefridus, Ethelfrid's eldeſt fon, king of the Bernici. Ty 
renounced the Chrittian religion, in which they had been 


the biſhop, and to their ancient ſuperſtition; | 
were both, ſhortly after, deprived of their kingdoms and it 
lives too, by Penda. Oſwald, the ſon of Ethelfrid, ſuccai 
them both, a ſtudious promoter of the Chriſtian religion. | 
did but defire Donaldus, by his ambaſſadors, to ſend him (« 
doors of the Chriſtian church; and he preſently ſent h 
ſome, and thoſe truly men of great ſanctity and lcarnin 
who were accordingly received by him with great humani 
and moſt bountifully rewarded. _ Neither did be think it 
low his kingly dipnity, to interpret the meaning of their & 
mons preached. to the people, who did not fo well underita 
the Scottiſh language, and he would often gather them tig 
ther for that purpoſe ; all Which is clearly exprefſed by Bu 
Donaldus died in the fourteenth: year of his reign, cane 
precious memory of his virtues behind him. 
FzrcnarDus II. the fifty-fourth King. 
Ferchardus, his brothers ſon of that name, ſucceeded li 
a perſon the moſt flagitious in nature. He had every vi 
ſtamped upon his heart, - inſatiable were his deſires of . 
and wealth. His cruelty towards men was perfectly inhumi 
his impiety towards God thoroughly diabolical. When his cn 
ty and rapine had raged among other folks, he converted x 
fury at laſt upon his on domeſtics: He killed his own vit 
and he raviſhed his own daughters. For theſe crying {ws 
was excommunicated from the ſociety of Chriſtians. And! 
the nobles were juſt going to aſſemble, by way of confultat 
about his puniſhment; Coleman, that holy bithop, ſtops 
them; for he openly told him before feveral of them, 7" 
divine vengeance uud ſpeedily overtake him. And truly th 
event verified his prediction: for a few days after, as heb. 
a-hunting, he was hurt by a wolf, and fell into a ferer; 
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after that, not being able to abſtain from his former in- 
nperance, at laſt his body was eaten up with the lou ſy diſ- 
c; and then he is ſaid to have cried out, that he was deſer- 
dy puniſhed, becauſe he had not hearkened to the whole- 
ne warning given him by Coleman. Thus, at laſt, ſeeing 
;crror, and Coleman comforting him with hopes of pardon, 
aſe he truly repented, he cauſed himſelf to be carried abroad 
a litter, meanly apparelled; and there he made a public con- 
don of his wickedneſs, and ſo died, in the year of our 
emption 668, Scotland groaned under this monſter eigh- 


n years. 


MALDU1Nnus, the fifty-fifth King. 

Maduinus, the fon of Donald, ſucceeded him; who, that 
night ſtrengthen thoſe parts of the kingdom which were 
akened by the tyranny of the former king, made peace 
th all his neighbours : but having made all things quiet a- 
pad, he was diſturbed by a ſedition at home, ariſing be- 
een the Argyle and Lennox men. Malduinus went in 
on againſt the authors of this tumult, that ſo he might 
fiſh them without prejudicing the common people. They, 
wid the king's wrath, compoſed their private jars, and 
( into the Abudz iſles. The king ſent for them to have 
m puniſhed ; and the iſlanders not daring to retain them, de- 
ral them up; their puniſhment kept the reſt in their du- 
About this time it was, that when the Scottiſh monks 
| propagated the doctrine of Chriſt almoſt all over England, 
had ſo inſtructed the Engliſh youth, that now they ſeemed 
of themſelves, to preach the goſpel in a proper manner 
beit own countrymen, their envy againſt their very matters 
in proportion to their learning; and this prejudice went 
ar, that the Scottiſh monks were forced to return into their 
country. As this contumely cut off the concord between 
wo kingdoms, ſo the modeſty of thoſe who had received 
wrong, kept both nations from an open formal war; but 
ent incurſions were made, and ſkirmiſhes happened in 
{13 places, There broke our at this time a terrible plague 
i Europe, ſuch as was never recorded by any writer 
re; only the Scots and Picts were free from the con- 
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Buy reaſon of the frequent injuries mutually offered, af 
| driven away on both ſides, each nation was like 
reak out into an open war, if the death of Malduiny ty 
not prevented it. After he had reigned twenty year, jj 
wife, ſuſpecting that he had to do with an harlot, {tray 

him; and four days after ſhe ſuffered for the fact, and ys 

burnt alive. 


EuUGENn1vs V. the fifty-fixth King. 
Eugenius next, the fifth ſon of king Dongardus, been 
his reign. Egfrid, the king of Northumberland, (vih 
whom he chiefly deſired to be at peace), endeayouring 1 
deceive him by feigned truces, he played the fame game 
ſtate, and turned Egfrid's artiſſees upon himſelf. Thus wil 
both made a ſhew of peace in words, they each ſecretly pr 
pared for war; when the truce was ended, Egfrid, tho 
his friends diſſuaded him from it, joined forces with the Pit 
and entering into Scotland he ſent out his foragers all over G 
loway ; but he was overthrown by Eugenius, the Picts giviy 
ground in the fight, and loſt almoſt all his army, fo that It 
hardly eſcaped ; but at laſt wounded, and with but a few i 
lowers, he made ſhift to get home. The next year, l 
friends then alſo diſſuading him, he. drew forth his amy 
gainſt the Pits ; who, (pretending to run away, inſnared lin 
into an ambuſh, and cut him off, with all his men. 1 
Picts laying hold of this fo fair an opportunity, recovent 
thoſe large territories which had been taken from them in is 
mer wars ; and the Britons who freed themſelves from theg 
vernment of the Angli, or Engliſh, together with the Scot 
entered Northumberland, and made ſuch an havock there, tM 
it never recovered itſelf ſince. Soon after Eugenius dec 
the fourth year of his reign. | 


_ EvGxnivs VI. the fifty-ſeventh King. 
Eugenius VI. the ſon of Ferchard, ſucceeded Eugenits | 

as did Alfrid, brother to- Egfrid, ſucceed him in Nortiw 

| berland. Both kings were very learned, eſpecially in theo 
as learning went at that time of day; and alſo fricndly oe 
the other, on the account of their common ſtudies, ſo th Ut 
peace was faithfully maintained berwixt them. Alfrid 
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af this tranquillity to ſettle his kingdom, thonphy in nar- 
er limits than before; but the Scots had neither an eſta- 
d peace, nor yet a declared war, with the Picts: excur- 
1s were frequently made, with very various! ſuccefles, 
duch Cutberectus, an Engliſh biſhop, and Adomannus, a 
tin biſnop, laboured in vain to; reconcile them; yet 
w ordered matters ſo well, that they never fought a pitch- 
battle. In the mean time, Eugenius being inffamed 
an inexpiable hatred againſt the perfidiouſneſs of the 
, was ſtopped in the midſt of his career to revenge; for 
died, having reigned ten years. In his reign it is re- 
ed that it rained. blood all over Britain for ſeven days, 
| that the milk, cheeſe,” and butter were alſo turned in- 

blood, 3 ä Sno 


AMBERKELETHOS, the fifty=tighth Kings 

After him Amberkelethus, the ſon af Findanus, and ne- 

of Eugenius V. obtained the kingdom. At the begin- 
g of his reign, he counterfeited temperance ; but ſoon re- 
ned to his natural difpoſition; and broke out into all man- 
of wickedneſs, Garnard, king of the Picts, laying hold 
this opportunity, gathered a great army together, and in- 
&kd the Scots. Amberkelethus could hardly; be excited to 
e arms, without much importunity, but at laſt he did: ag 
ws going in the night-time to do his private occafions, ha- 
but two ſervants. with him, he was flain with an arrow; 
v not known who ſhot it), When he had not reigned full 
o years; but ſome ſay, that when he preſſed upon the ene- 
in a thick wobd, he was hurt with an arrow by them, 
[lo died ten days after. ES | | 


Evctgxivus VII. the fifty-ninth Ning. 
Eugenius VII. brother of the, former king, was declared 
Is by the ſuffrage of the ſoldiers in the field, that ſo the 
ly might not diſband, nor be without an head. He, put- 
little confidence in an army levied by a flothful, king, 
Wihened out the war by truces, and at laſt concluded it by 
Wying-Spondana, daughter of Garnardus. She, not long 
"Ab murdercd in her bed by two Athol men, who had 
"pred to deſtroy the king. The king hunſelf was aceuſed 

„ | 


ol. I. 


cus, the ſon of Amberkelerhus; to the nobility, to be his fu 


noble acts and enterpriſes of kings ſhould be regiſter j 


was demoliſped. He died at the entrance into the pure 
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of the murder, but falſcly; and before he was brought 1 
judgment, the murderers were found out, whereupon 
was | freed. The offenders were put to the moſt exquity 
of tortures When matters were compoſed abroad, the kiy 
turned himſelf to the affairs of peace, and his delipht ly 
very much in hunting; but his chief care was for reli 
It was his firſt, deſign, and by his appointment, that ü 


monaſteries. He maintained an uninterrupted peace {ee 
teen years with all his neighbaurs, and then died, at Abem 


17 
et 


| CVS, t fextieth King 
Eugenius, a Jittle before his death, commended Mur 
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ceſſor. There peace all over Britan-during his rig 
as Bede faygabout the end of his hiſtory... He imitated Ee 
nius, not.only in maintaining peace, but in endowing of nc 
naſteries alſo,” He repaired the convent of Whitchom, uit 


r 
FFrrixps, ther fixty firft-King., 
In the year of our Lord 730, Etfinus the fon of Eugen 
us VII. -entered-upen”the kingdom, Hebeing emulow « 
the kings bei im kept the kingdom in great peace dun 
the ſpace oft e years, "thit he manaperi"rhe government 
when he was die and=could- not perform the kingly che 
himſelf, he appointed four-yicegerentso adminiſter jultice" 
the people. WhillttheeprefideFover the affairs of Scotia 
ſome looſe perſons reſuming their former luxuriant extra 
gances, by neglect, or {as ſome think) even by the nl 
ragement of the magiſtrates, put all things into confuſil 
but their wicked pranks were the leſs taken notice of, by 
ſon of the exceſſive cruelty and pride of one Donaldus, vi 


ranging over all Galloway, made the country-people pi) 


bute to him; or elſe he robbed them, and reduced them 
great Went. 


| , Evorx1vs VIII. the ſixty-ſecond King. 
Amid ſt theſe. tumults, Eugenius VIII. the fon of Mudd 
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was ſt up in the room of Etfinus, deceaſed. His firſt enter- 
{ was to ſuppreſs Donaldus, whom he overthrew in many 
dy fights, and at laſt took him priſoner, and publicly ex- 
ed him, to the joy of all the ſpectators. He put Murda- 
o death, vicegerent of Galloway, for ſiding with Donaldus, 
| ſer a pecuniary fine on the reſt of the vicegerents : 
made ſatisfaction to the people who had been rob- 
|. out of the offenders eſtates. Wicked men being ter- 
4 for fear of theſe puniſhments, à great calm enſued after 
ot violent tempeſt, and he confirmed the leagues former- 
made with the neighbouring king Let, after all this, he, 
o got ſo much glory i] en once peace was ratified, 
e himſelf up to all manner e die; anch ſeeing he would 
be reclaimed, neither by the advices of his friends, nor of 
prieſts, all the nobles conſpired to deſti him; which they 
| in a public -convention;” in the cha gest ot his reign» 
companions aue alfoctares of his witked practices ended 
ir lives at the allows; all men rejoicing, made a holiday to 
their executiom N . X23 1. e. . 5 
FERGUs TUS III. the; ftythird Korg 
eguſius III. the ſon of Etfinus, ſuecesded him; who, 
kr a like counterfeit pretence of Virtus, being horribly vi- 
vat the bottom; died alſo after the ke violent manner, 
ing reigned the fame number of years, Wiz, three. Ie was 


ſoned by his i Others write, chat when his wife had 


ten upbraided him with living in contempt” of matrimo- 
, nd following whole flocks of harlots,”and found no a- 
nument from her reproots, ſhe ſtrungled him at night, as 
vas ſleeping in his bed. When inquiry was made into his 
h, and many of his friends were accuſed,. yet, though ſe- 
dy tortared, would confeſs nothing; the queen, though 
terwiſe of a fierce nature, and impetuous, yet pitying the 
ering of ſo many innocent perſons, appeared, and from a 
ty ſtand that ſhe had choſen on ſome high place, told-the 
mbly, That ſhe was the author of the murder; and preſent- 
| eſt ſhe ſhould be made a living ſpectacle. of reproach, 


(tabbed herſelf in the breaſt with a knife; which fact of 


was variouſly ſpoken of, and deſcanted upon, according to 
ſeyeral humours and diſpoſitions of the men of thoſe days. 
F f2 EI 
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' SotvaTH1vVs, the fixty-fourth King. 


King Solvathius, the fon of Eugenius VIII. is the nen 
order; who,” if he had. not contracted che gout, by bein 
damps and colds, in the third year of his xeign, might e 
be reckoned for his perſonal valour amengſt the bet of kin 
yer, notwithſtanding his diſcaſe, he ſhewed his great wil 
and prudence in the choice of his generals, by whom be 
peaſed all tumults. HFiſt of all, Donaldus-Banus, 5. e. wh 
ſtanding in no fear g being at by a lame and gy 
prince; had the;boldniels6-(cire:nipon/all the weſtern if 


and to call ue king * bude- «Afterwards, mali 
a deſcent on\Mhe-continentity d: caring Ing away much pr 
he was forced, hy Cullands, g de Argyle men, 

by Duchalus, captain f the Athol wen ingo a wood, os 
winch there Was hut one paſſage; faithat their endeavour 
eſcape Were fruitle&, but he and | ere there ſlin 
a man. One Gilcelumbus, Our he lame- hopes, and w 


the ſame audacity, Aaulted Galloway,” which his father! 
oppreſſed beforg; but be alſo was overthrown by the 
generals, ang” the ſelt⸗ſame fare: In the mean ti 


there wasno/-dilturhance from the Eugliſh and Picts, but 
continuance of peace was occatigned-by- their combultion 
home. Solve , 
of Chriſt. 7875 had 
. 
Achaius, the ſon. ef Etfinus, ſucbeeded him. He had m 
peace with the Angles and Picts, bur underſtanding that 
was threatened from Ireland, compoſed the ſeditions that v 
like to happen at home; and this he did not only by hö 
duſtry, but by his largeſſes and bounty. The cauſe 0! ! 
Iriſh” war was this. In the reign o? the former king, "1 
was unfit to make any expedition, the Iriſh and the iſland 
out of hope of prey and impunity, had made made a date 
upon Kintyre, the adjoining peninſula, with great armies, & 
at one and the ſame time. But a feud ariſing between 


flam. To revenge this ſlaughter, the Iriſh rigged out 2 g* 
navy, to fail into the Abudz. Achaius ſent am ba{{adors 


-- 


ACHAITUS. 
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to acquaint them, that they had no juſt cauſe for a 
in regard that thieves, fighting for their prey, had ſlain 
mother; that the loſs was not, that ſo many were ſlain, 
rather that any of them had eſcaped, They farther al- 
ed, that the king and his national councils were ſo far 
offering any injury to the Iriſh, that they had put all the 
ors of the late ſlaughter to death. The ambaſſadors diſ- 
ing many things to this purpoſe, all they could ſay was 
rely and barbarouſly rejected by the Iriſh, that they 
cur their fleet againſt the Albine Scots, even before the 
ture of thoſe ambaſſadors. When their fleet was on the 
, 2 tempeft aroſe, in which they univerſally periſhed, 
miſchance occaſioned ſome ſentiments of remorſe and pity 
Iriſh, ſo that now they humbly ſued for that peace, 
h they had before diſdainfully refuſed. - 
ut, firtt of all, Achaius made peace between the Scots and 
French, chiefly for this reaſon, becauſe not only the Sa - 
; who inhabited Germany, but even thoſe who had fixed 
fficain, infeſted Gaul with piratical invaſions. - And be- 
& Charles the Great, whoſe deſire was to ennoble France, 
only by arms, but literature, had - ſent for ſome learned 
1 our of Scotland, to read philoſophy in Greek and Latin 
Paris, For there were yet mamy monks in Scotland, e- 
nt for learning and piety, the ancient diſcipline being then 
quite extinguiſhed z amongſt whom was Johannes, ſir- 
ſed Scotus, or, which is all one, Albinus, for the Scots, 
ir own language, call themſelyes Albini, He was the 
#ptor of Charles the Great, and left very many monu- 
its of his lcarning behind him, and, in particular, ſome 
5 of rhetoric, which I have ſeen, with the name Joban- 
Alinus inſcribed, as anthor of the book. There are alfo 
e writings of Clement, a Scot, remaining, who was a 
a proteflor of learning at the ſame time in Paris. There 
e many other Scottiſh monks, . who went over into 
ace, out of their zeal for God and godlineſs, who preached 
%trine of Chriſtianity to the people inhabiting about the 
me, and that with ſo great ſucceſs, that the people built 
Mlteries in many places. The Germans pay this to their 
ry, that, even to our days, Scots are made the governors 
c thoſe monaſteries. Though Achaius was deſirous of 


— 
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peace, yet the Pictiſn affairs drew him on to a wa. 
when Athelſtan, the Engliſhman, had waſted the ncighbo 
ing lands of the Picts, Hungus their king obtained the at 
ten thouſand Scots from Achaius, who before was dif 
with the Engliſh. He placed his ſon Alpinus commander 
them, who was born to him by the ſiſter of Hungus. By 
aſſiſtance of thoſe anxiliaries, he carried a great deal of jj 
der out of Northumberland. Athelſtan, a fierce warrior, 
almoſt at his heels, and overtook him not far from Hadin 
ron. The Picts diſmayed at the ſudden approach of th 
enemies, ſtood immediately to their arms, and kept the 
ſelves in their ſtations, till very late. Having ſet their wach 
for the night, Hungus being inferior in other things, del 
aid of God, and gave himſelf wholly up to prayer. Atl 
when his body was wearied with labour, and his mind oppre 
ed with care, he ſeemed to behold Andrew the apoſtle {tm 
ing by him in his ſleep, and promiſing him the victory. 
viſion being declared to the Picts, filled them full of hope; 
that they prepare themſelves wich great alacrity for a comb! 
which it was in vain to think of avoiding. The nent d 
being ſpent in light ſkirmiſhes, on the third they came to 
pitched battle. Some add, that another prodigy was ſeen 
the heavens, 'a croſs like the letter X at the time of the a 
gagement, which did fo terrify the Engliſh, that they col 
hardly ſuſtain the firſt onſet of the Pits. Athelſtan was lt 
there, who gave name to the place of battle, which 1s 
called Athelſtan's ford. Hungus aſcribed the victory to 
Andrew, to whom, beſides other gifts, he offered the ti 
of his royal demeſnes. I am of opinion, that this was the a 
thelitan, commander of the Danes, to whom the Englit 
firm that Northumberland was granted by Altred. Act 
died the thirty-ſecond year of his reign, and in the year 
Chriſt eight hundred and nineteen. 


ConGALtus II. the fixty-foxth King. | 
Congallus, his coufin-german, ſucceeded him, who fegt 
ed five years in profound peace both at home and abroad: 


Dor GALLI 8, the fixty-ſeventh King. | 
Dongallus, the fon of Solvathius, was next king to in 
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young ſoldiers, nat able to endure the ſeverity of his go- 
ment, went in a body to Alpinus the ſon of Achaius; and 
wſe they could not perſuade him by fair means to under- 
the government of the kingdom, they compelled him by 
and menaces to be ſeemingly on their ſide. He having 
and formed an army, and pretending to do as they 
4 have him, diſappointed them, and fled to Dongallus. 
coming was acceptable to the king, but a great diſmay to 
rebels ; and therefore, they accuſe him to the king, as if 
us himſelf had perſuaded them to rebel. The king well 
ring their calumny, prepared an army ſo ſuddenly, that 
v3 upon them before there could be the leaſt rumour of 
coming, Thoſe of them whom he took, he puniſhed. 

the mean time Hungus died, and lis eldeſt ſon Dorſto- 
s was ſlain by the treachery of his brother Eganus; nei- 
dd the murderer long ſurvive his brother. So that the 
& ſtock of Hungus being extinct, his ſiſter's ſon Alpinus, 
ext heir, both by the ancient law, and in right of blood, 
ned the kingdom. The Picts diſdained him as a foreign- 
whereupon Dongallus ſent; meſſengers to them to expoſtu- 
the matter; but they refuſed to give them audience, and 
n commanded them to depart; in four days. Dongallus 
aded to make war upon them with all his might: but in 
midit of his preparation, as he was paſſing over the Spey, 
de current was very violent, the veſſel in which he was, 
, and he was drowned. after he had reigned fix years, 
e ay ſeven. 28 n 
Alpixvs, the faxty-eighth King. 
| pus, the ſon of Achaius, led the army raiſed by Don- 
u, againſt Feredethus, who had ſeized upon, and arro- 
d the kingdom of the Pits to himſelf. The armies met 
tenot, a village of Angus; the fight was maintained with 
t obſtinacy and cruel bloodſhed, . even until night; the 
y was uncertain, though the death of Feredethvs made 
inc to the ſide of the Scots. For when he ſaw his men 
n the fight, with a troop of young noblemen, he broke 
21 the main body of the Scots, and being thus ſeparated 
n his men, was there ſlain, with the flower af his nobi- 
* Vrudus was ſubſtituted in his place, a {lothful perſon, | 
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and unfit for military affairs. In his reign, the Scots d 
preys out of their enemies country, without reſiſtance ; 
the. Pits raiſing up a tumult on purpoſe amongſt theme 
flew Brudus before he had reigned one year. Then they 
vp Kennethus, another of Feredethus's ſons, in his t: 
one neither more valiant, nor more ſucceſsful, than his | 
ther: for when he had levied an army, and came in ſigh 
his enemies, he ſtole privately away, and fo was killed þ 
countryman, who uphbraided him as a fugitive, not know 
who he was. The Picts having loſt their king, before th 
enemies were ſenſible of it, returned home, and made anot 
Brudus king, one of high deſcent and noble achievements. | 
as ſoon as he entered upon the government, ſet upon the | 
ing plunderers, and curbed their raſhneſs, making a pt 
aughter amongſt them; after that, that he might ſtreng! 
his weak forces by foreign aids, he ſent ambaſſadors, with pr 
gifts, to the Engliſh, who were the neareſt to him. T 
received the gifts, and were large enough in their pron 
of aſſiſtance; but, though the Picts earneſtly preſſed the 
yet they put them off, laying the fault on their own com 
ſtions at home. The Picts being diſappointed of their | 
there, levied every man of their own that were able to i 
arms, and reſolved to venture their all. With this reſolut 
they marched directly towards the enemy, who were incan 
ed not far from Dundee. As ſoon as they met, the battle 
ſo much the more ſharp, by reaſon of the old hatred, and! 
recent and freſh diſguſt, the many mutual ſlaughters, and 
frequent injuries and wrongs, conumitted on both ſides. 
contlict was a long time doubtful; when, at laſt, an hund 
Pictiſn horſe roſe out of an ambuſh ; who, that they my 
ſeem to be a greater number, had alſo mounted their 04 
gagemen and attendants upon their baggage-horſes, and 
thewing themſelves upon the tops of the hills, they whX 
ed about, as if they would have ſet upon the rear of ti 
enemies army. That apprehenſion ſtruck fuch terror i 
the Scots, that they E ſcattered, and fled into 
neighbouring woods; by which many of them faved : 
lives, only ſome few were Main in the fight, but more in fl 
| by the nimble baggagers, who were ſet on horſeback. N. 
Ajpinns and many of his nobles were taken priſoners, and 
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manly put to death. The king's head was faſtened to a pole, 
d carried up and down the army; till at laſt they ſet it up 
a ſpectacle in the moſt eminent place of the greateſt town 
key had, (which then was Abernethy). The place where 
> was {lain, as yet retains his name, being called Bas Alpin, i, e. 
e death of Alpin. 


KENNETHUS Il, the ſixty-nintb King. 
Alpinus being ſlain, after he had reigned three years, his ſon 
znnethus ſucceeded him. The next ſummer the Picts having 
me hopes, that, if they did but endeavour it, the Scots might 
ily be driven out of Britain, as they had been heretofore; 
y hired ſome troops of the Engliſh, and joined them with 
hatever forces of their own they. could raiſe, - But a ſudden 
tion ariſing among themſelves, ' and that ſo outrageous, that 
ng Brudus himſelf could not compoſe it, che army: diſbanded 
"on it ; and Brudus died about three months after, i rather of 
broken heart, than of any diſeaſe. Bis brother Druſkenus 
2 declared king in his room, who in vain attempted to com- 
e things at home; but in the interim, ſome young Scots 
iched off by night the head of Alpinus, from the place where 
: Pits had ſet it up, and brought it ro Kennethus; he not 
ly commended them for their noble exploit, but allo reward- 
| them with 4 grant of ſome lands. Kennethus ſummoned 
ether an aſſembly to conſult about a war with the Picts; 
| though the king himſelf, and the forwardeſt of the ſoldiers, 
re tor revenging the treachery of ſuch a perfidious people ; 
& the major part, and eſpeclally the graver fort, thought it 
pre adviſcable to ſtay, till their forges which had been wea- 
ened in former wars, had recovered themſelves afreſh: in the 
jean time, they would neither ſeek peace, nor yet make war 
th the Pits, till a better opportunity for either ſhould offer 
ck. This opinion prevailed ; ſo that there was peace betwixt 
two nations for three years, as it it had been by common 
ent. But in the fourth year, Kennethus, cager to renew 
© war, and yet finding few of the nobles of his mind, invi- 
them to a banquet : the entertainment continued till late at 
git, ſo that they were all obliged of neceſſity to lodge at the 
"g's houſe; which they might the more eaſily do, in regard 
ma, according to the cuſtom of their anceſtors, lay 
Vol. 8 
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on the ground, and fo they diſpoſed of themſelves in that | 


houſe, having nothing under them but leaves and ol 


When they were gone to ſleep, the king ſuborned a yai 
one of his kinſmen, commanding him to clothe himſelf wi 
the {kins: of fiſhes, eſpecially of the ſtock-fiſh, dried in 9 
wind, and ſo to enter by night; and to ſpeak through zl 
tube, that the voice might better reach their ears at a diſtng 
and thus to exhort them to war; as if a meſſage had been 
them from heaven to that purpoſe. The nobles were ſud 
ly awakened at this voice, which at that time ſeemed tothe 
to be greater and more auguſt than a man's; many alf ve 
laden with wine, and the ſudden flaſhing of light from thefh 
ſkins darting upon their drowſy eyes, and dazzling them, p 
them into a very great aſtoniſhment; in fine, an unwonted an 
rition affected the eyes of them all, and a kind of religious 
{ternation ſeized upon their minds. And that which increak 
the admiration was, that the meſſenger, ſtripping himſelf 
his diſguiſed habit, and by a ſecret paſſage, conveying himk 
away, as in an inſtant, ſeemed to have vaniſhed out of ff 
When the news of it was brought to the King in the morn 
and many added to the ſtory, as is uſual in fuch caſes, hes 
pleaſed to affirm too, that he ſaw the like apparition n 
ſleep. Immediately a war was concluded upon by the gre 
conſent of them all, as if they had received the word ot col 
mand from God himſelf, When the armies were led forth 
battle, as ſoon as ever they came in ſight one of another, 
very one ran upon the enemy which ſtood next to hin W. 
out ſo much as ſtaying for the command of their capt: 
The fight was as fiercely continued, as it was eagerly beg 
At laſt the victory inclined to the Scots. Thoſe in wI0 
the Picts put moſt confidence, proved their ruin. Fort 
Engliſh troops, ſceing that all things were managed witiC 
order, and by a tumultuary force, retreated to the next li 
if they had only been ſpectators of other mens dangers. Ide 
was a mighty ſlaughter made of the Pits. For the Scots u 
highly provoked againſt them, not only by their ancient! 
tred, but by the remembrance of their late cruelty againſt | 
pinus, and againſt the reſt whom they had taken pritoner ® 
that king: but that which chiefly inflamed their minds, 
a watch · word, ſpread abroad among the Scots, T hat they ſo 
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red neither age, nor any rank of men. The hills covered 
retreat of the Engliſh; and the Scots were fo vehemently 
ent upon revenging themſelves on the Picts, that they could 
; purſue them. This victory reduced the Picts to fo low an 
and rendered their condition fo deplorable, that, though 
e cndcavoured to make peace, yet all was in vain; for the 
uss would hearken to no conditions, but the full and entire 
diWrender of their whole kingdom. The next year, when all 
eres were ſurrendered up beyond Forth northwards, and 
 veefrrions placed in them, as Kennethus was marching his army 
inst thoſe on this ſide of it, word was brought him that 
ne of the garriſons which he had left behind, were taken, 
d the ſoldiers flain. Upon theſe advices he marched his ar- 
back againſt the rebellious Picts, of whom he ſpared nei- 
er man, woman, nor child; but put the whole country to 
and ſword. Druſkenus, ſceing the Pits were enraged, al- 
oſt like madmen, at the cruelty exercilgd over them, and 
wing now that they mult fight, not for their kingdom, but 
uy their very lives, and the lives of their wives and children, 
thered together all the force that ever he could make; and 
palling the Forth, came to Scone, a town ſituated on the 


conc Scots. There they again endeavoured to make a pacifica- 
a, offering to, furrender all the country beyond the Forth; 
t the Scots would have all, or none. The fight, as mult 
vic in ſuch circumſtances of neceſſity, was very fierce. At laſt, 
e Pitts, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, were broken; and the 
er Tay putting a ſtop to their flight, was the cauſe of their 


gage to paſs it, were there ſlain : and the common ſoldiers 
Kd no better fortune; for as they crouded to the river in ſe- 
il places to ſave themſelves, they laboured alſo under the ſame 
city of paſſing it, and ſo they every one of them loſt 
Kr lives. Hence it is, (as I judge), that our writers ſay, we 
ht with the Picts ſeven times in one day. The force of 
e Fits was wholly broken by this overthrow, and Kenne- 
a laid Lothian and the adjacent country waſte, together 
ich thoſe byond the Forth, that they might never be able to 
over themſclyes again. The garriſons, for fear, ſurrender- 
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Alpinus ; the moment that word was given, they 


nk of the river Tay, where he waited for the coming of 


tation. For Druſkenus, and almoſt all his nobility, being 
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ed themſelves. Thoſe few Picts who were left alive, falt 
to England; in an indigent and neceſſitous condition. 


B O O K Vi. 


SI formerly called Ferguſius I. and after him Ferguſal 
A the founders of the Scottiſh Kingdom, and that vil 
very great reaſon; fo I may juſtly reckon Kennethns, the 
of Alpinus, a third founder of it. Fergus I. from a na 
beginning, advanced the affairs of the Scots to ſuch an hegt 
that they were envied by their neighbours. Fergus Il. vl 
they were baniſhed and diſperſed into remote countries, and, 
the judgment of their enemies, quite gxtirpated, did, 3 
were, recall them to life, and in a few years reſtored thent 
their ancient ſplendour. But Kennethus was fo courageons 
to accept of the kingdom, at a time when affairs were and 
become deſperate ; nay, at a time when others thought, th 
the ſmall remainder of the Scots could hardly have been ( 
tended, or kept together; and not only ſo, but he conſom 
ed the power of the enemy, (though aſſiſted with foreign at 
and big with a late triumphant victory), in many ſhary, | 
proſperous tights ; and, when he had thus weakened them, 
drove them out of Britain, and took from their king the 19 
name, which to this day he could never recover again. Tho 
theſe were great achievements, yet they were not the great 
he performed : for, as he enlarged his kingdom, and mate 
double of what it was before, fo he governed it in ſuch a m 
ner, both by making new laws, and alſo by reviving tbe d 
ones, that neither licentiouſneſs, the child of war, nor ps 
the product of victory, nor any footſteps of thoſe evils walk 
are wont to accompany luxury and eaſe, did appear, during l 
life. Nay, the affairs'of Scotland ſeemed- to be ſupported" 
many years after, by his laws, called by poſterity the Maaß 

5, as much as they were by arms. But to let theſe thing 
paſs : I ſhall proceed to relate his noble acts as 1 have bg 
Kennethus, having driven out the Picts, diſtributed their Jan 
amongſt his ſoldiers, according to each man's valour and ment 
who, out of an ambition, gave many places and countries 10 
names, and. abrogated the old ones. He parted Horeftis" 
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xt two brothers, Eneas and Mern ; one part of which, in 
Scottiſh, is yet called Ænueia, (they who more affe& the 
liſh ſpeech, call it Angus } ; the other, Meru. The coun- 
adjoining, from Tay to the Forth, was called by the an- 
nts, Roſs, 1. e. a peninſula. There are ſome ſigns of the name 
t remaining, as Culroſs, a town, which is, as it were, the 
k or hinder part of Roſs ; and Kinroſs, which ſigniſies the 
d of Roſs. Now, at this day, all that country is called Fife, 
m an eminent perſon called Fifus, whoſe ſirname, they ay, 
b Duffus. Barodunum, a town in Lothian, or, as ſome call 
Dunbar, was fo called (as it is thought) from a great man, 
med, Bar. Lothian had its name, not long ago, from Lo- 
ws king of the Pits. Cuningham is wholly a Daniſh word, 
d, as I think, by the Danes, after the death of Kennethus, 
ho poſſeſſed that country for ſome years, having driven the 
ots beyond the wall of Severus; for Cuningham ſignifies in 
Daniſh language, The king's houſe or palace. It is alſo pro- 


limits between both kingdoms. As for Edinburgh, either 
the groſs ignorance or perverſe ill-will of ſome, it is ſome- 
es called Vallis Doloroſa, i, e. the Dolgſome valley, and 
netimes, Caſtrum Puellarum, Maiden-caſtle. The name 
elf is not very obſcure, though it is made ſo by ill ma- 
gement. For they borrowed thoſe names from French ro- 
ces, which were deviſed within the ſpace of three hundred 
ars laſt paſt. This is certain, that the ancient Scots called 
Dunedinum; the latter, Edinburgum, in which they follow 
er country cuſtom in impoſing of names; whereas that caſtle, 
a middle appellation — I think may be better na- 
e Edinum. But enough in this place concerning the old and 
new names of the countries, of which I have ſpoken more 
Ixly before. To return then to Kennethug : Having enlarged 
kingdom, as I faid before, and ſettled wholeſome laws for 
c good adminiſtration of the government; he endeavoured 
nber to confirm his royal authority by mean and trivial 
ng, even bordering upon ſuperſtition itſelf. There was a 
ble ſtone, which Simon Breccus is reported to have brought 
tO Ireland out of Spain, which Fergus, the ſon of Ferchard, 
abo ſaid to have brought over into Scottiſh Albion, and to 
Te placed it in Argyle. This ſtone Kennethus removed out 


de that Merch was fo called by the Danes, becauſe it fixed - 
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of Argyle, to Scone by the river Tay, and placed it there, 
cloſed in a chair of wood. The kings of Scotland were war 
to receive both the kingly name and the royal robes, ſiting 
that chair, till the days of Edward I. king of Epen 
of whom in his place. Kennethus tranſlated the epiſcopal i 
which the Picts had placed at Abernethy, to Fanum Reg 
which the after ages called dt Andrew's. But the ancient Sy 
biſhops, being choſen out of monaſteries, not then contend 
for place or honour, but for ſanctity and learning, performs 
their functions every where, occaſionally, as opportunity ofen 
without envy or emulation; no certain dioceles being alot 
to them, in regard the eccleſiaſtical function was not yet mal 
a poſt of gain andiworldly lucre. After this fort, Kenneth 
reigned twenty years. In the beginning of his fifth year he 
verthrew the Pits, as the Black boch t Paiſley hath it. Ti 
other ſixteen ears, after he had defiroyed the government 
the Picts, he Gre in great tranquillity, having maintaind 
peace at home, by reaſon of his uit government, and peao 
abroad, by the power of his arms. He enlarged his domino 

from the Orcades to the wall Adrian. A. C. 854. 


_ » DoxaLDpus V. the ſeventieth King. 
Donaldus, his brother, was choſen king next, who quit 
altered the whole public diſcipline, together with his oun dt 
meanour. For whereas, in the life-time of Alpinus, he ma 
a ſhew of temperance, and, by that means, had obtained! 
love of the better ſort; when his brother was dead, as it ke f. 
been freed from all fear and reſtraint, he gave himſelf up who 
ly to pleaſure. And as if there had been no danger from a 
enemy without, he neglected all military ſtudy, and Kept 4 
molt none about him, -but hunters, hawkers, and inventors 
new pleaſures. -- Upon theſe he ſpent the public revenue. 1 
younger ſort, | who were prone to pleaſures, extolled the ki 
to the ſkies, as a noble and generous prince; and ſcofied 
the parſimony of former times, as rude and illiberal. I. 
ancient counſellors, ſeeing all things likely to run to rum 7 
very ſhort time, came to the king, and put him in mind 0t | 
duty; of his preſent evil ways and miſcarriages ; and 0 N 
dangers impending upon him. He nevertheleſs perſiſted * 
ſlothful Kind of life, which gave opportunity to the rcmam- 
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the Pits (as if an hopeful alarm had been given them, even 
m the very bottom of deſpair) to addreſs theinſelves to O- 
th and Ella, two of the moſt potent and prevalent kings of 
Engliſh, for then England was divided into many king- 
ns. They bewailed their misfortune to them, and craved 
meltly their aſſiſtance ; promiſing, that they and all their 
terry would become feudataries-to the Engliſh, in caſe they 
ined the victory over the Scots, which they prejudged 
ad be an eafy one by reaſon of the ſlothful nature of Do- 
d. The Engliſh were eaſily perſuaded, and having ſettled 
ings at home, they led out their army into Merch; from 
hence they ſent heralds to Donaldus, requiting, that the 
& which the Scots had forcibly taken away from the Pics, 
cir friends and - allies, might be reſtored ; which unleſs he 
ould do, they would not neglect their old confederates, who 
d newly ſolicited their aſſiſtance. Donaldus, by the advice 
the eſtates, - which, in this time of imminent danger, he 
(though unwillingly) convened, levied an army, and met 
th the enemy at Jedd, a river of Teviotdale, where he joined 
nie, and overthrew Oſbreth, forcing him to fly to the 
xt mountains: from thence he matched on by Tweed to the 
ide, recovered Berwick, -which-had been taken by the Eng- 
Ih, and was again deſerted by F upon the ill news of the 
ceeſs of the battle; where bee Ahe thips riding in the 
outh of the river, and ſcized-Bpow-aiÞthe enemies proviſions 
te. He got there an oppottumt / to renew his interrupted 
eures; and, as if his enemies had been wholly over- 
town, he indulged himſelf in all. Rind of voluptuouſneſs. 
ie Engliſh, who in the laſt fight were rather ſcattered than 
bdued, underſtanding by their ſpies the careleſſneſs and ſecu- 
ly of the Scots, gathered together what force they could out 
the neighbourhood, "aud ſet upon the Scots by night, who 
ec drowned in wine, and faſt aſleep, making a great flaugh- 
tr amongſt them; but they took the king, who was between 
ping and waking, priſoner. From thence they followed the 
dure of their victory; and to make their revenge more com- 
te, they divided their army into two parts, and fo marched 
o the enemy's country. Part of them, when they came tv 
e Forth, got veſſels, and endeavoured to paſs over by water 
Nv Fife ; but a great number of them were ſhipwrecked, and 
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drowned ; and the reſt, by the violence of the: ſtorm, x 
forced back to the thore where they imbarked; from whe 
marching to Stirling, and joining with the reſt of their an 
they over the Forth, on a bridge. The Scots, afteri 
flight, gathered themſelves into a body thereabours, þy 
the bare ſhew, rather than the . ſtrength of an arny ; 
kent ambaſſadors to the Engliſh for peace; which they 
not refuſe, becauſe their ſtrength was weakened by the unſud 
ful battle of Jedd, and allo by the late ſhipwreck. The Eng 
propounded hard conditions, yet ſuch as the preſent ſtat 
affairs made to ſeem tolerable. As that, The Scots ſoouldy 
all-the land which was within the wall of Severus ; t 
their bounds ſhould be beneath Stirling, the Forth; beneath ] 
barton, the Clyde ; and between the two rivers, the wall o 
verus. Amidit ſuch hard terms of peace, yet this happe 
as welcome as it was unexpected, to the Scots, that no n 
tion was made concerning the reduction of the Picts. For 
Engliſh and Britons divided the lands, ſurrendered up, 
twixt them; the river being a boundary betwixt them b 
There are ſome who think the money yet called Sterling 
then coined. there. The lands being thus divided, the) 
-who thought to recover their own, being eluded of their hoy 
paſſed over to the Cimbrians and Scandians, i. e. (as we! 
derns ſpeak), to Denmark and Norway. Thoſe few of ti 
that ſtaid in England, were all put to death, upon prete 
that they would attempt innovations by their ſoliciting cl 
reign aids. Donaldus, after he had made peace, upon li 
turn was honourably received, partly out of reſpect to [154 
ceſtors, and partly in hopes of his repentance and amendme 
But he, ns 19 th in his wonted ſlothfulneſs, the nd 
fearing that ſo ſluggiſſi a perſon, who would neither hea! 
to the counſels of his friends, nor be reclaimed by 
own calamities, wauld loſe that part of the kingdom which 
mained, confined him to a priſon ; where, either out 0! f 
and anguiſh of heart, as having his pleaſure reſtrained, 
out of fear of being made a public ſpectacle of ſcorn, le 
violent hands on himſelf, in the ſixth year of his reign- 
thers report, that this Donaldus performed many noble 
ploits, both at home and abroad; and that he died a 1909 
death at Scone, in the year of our Lord 858. 
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ConSTANTINUS II. the ſeventy-firſt King. 


onſtantinus, the ſon of Kennethus, was crowned after him, 
one. He was a prince of a great ſpirit, and highly valiant. 
vas deſirous to wipe away the ignominy received under 
nildus, and to enlarge his kingdom to the bounds his fa- 
r had left; but he was otherwiſe adviſed by his nobles, be- 
& the greateſt part of the ſoldiery were ſlain under Donal- 
and the remainder were grown fo corrupt, that it was 
ft to put arms into their hands. This being ſo, the 
x firſt bent his care to amend the public diſcipline ; and ac- 
ingly he reduced the order of prieſts to their ancient par- 
my, by ſevere laws, in regard they had left oft preaching, 
| had given themſelves up to luxury, hunting, hawking, 
| to courtly pomp. He cauſed the young ſoldiers who 
re grown effeminate with voluptuouſneſs and eaſe, to lie on 
ground, and to eat but once a-day. Drunkards were pu- 
od with death. He forbid all ſports, but thoſe which ſer- 
to make the body hardy, and inure the mind to war. By 
ic laws, the ſoldiery of the kingdom were brought to a 
ter paſs ; when preſently a certain iſlander, named Zvenus, 
om the king himſelf had made governor- of Lochabyr, a 
n of an unquiet ſpirit; and ambitious of dominion, roſe up 
ams. He, knowing that the military youth could not well 
mach the ſeverity of theſe new laws, firſt gathered toge- 
ra ſmall number, and then a greater, complaining of the 
lent ſtate of things. And when he found his diſconrſe was 
ptable to them, he eaſily perſuaded them to conſpire about 
taking off of Conſtantine. But being more active than 
ious in gathering ſtrength to their faction, they were be- 
ye by ſome of their own confederates, aud flain, before 
) knew any forces were coming againſt - them. Evenus, 
head of the conſpiracy, was hanged. About this time it 
8, that the Danes, then the moſt potent and flouriſhing na- 
n 2mongſt the Germans, were ſolicited by the Picts againſt 
Scots, and alſo by one Buernus, (or, as others write, Ver- 
) Whole wife had been raviſhed by Oſbreth), which they 
ang overſtocked with young people at home, caſily aſſented 
and ſq they came over in numerous tranſports, and with a 
Yor 7 into Britain. Their firſt deſcent was in Fife; thete 
. . H h 
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they ſlew all they met, without diſtinction, out of ham 
the Chrittian religion; and dividing their army, they jy 
the country two ſeveral ways. Conſtantine made hex 
gainſt them; and firſt he ſet upon that brigade which Hi 
brother to the Daniſh king, commanded ; which being | 
dered from joining the other body of troops, by the (uk 
{ſwelling of the river Leven, were there eaſily overcome 
{lain, except a few of his men, who could ſwini over then 
and they fled to their other commander, called Humber, ( 
{tantine purſued them, and marched as if he went toa p 
not to a battle, and overtook them not far from the tc 
Carail, but not before they had well fortified their camp. 
the Danes, being very provident after their late unhappy fp 
had made a kind of defenſive fortification, upon ſome (1 
winding rocks, near the ſnore, by heaping up a parcel of ft 
together, which lay thereabouts. In that poſture, Con 
tine aſſaulted them; where, by reaſon of the incommodicul 
of the place, and the deſpair of the Danes, he paid dear 
his raſhneſs ; for he loſt a great part of his army; he hi 
Was taken priſoner, haled into a little cave hard by, 
there ſlain. There are ſome monuments of this fight rem 
ing to this day, as the cave, the circumference of their cat 
which was not cut out regularly, or by equal ſpaces, but 
ing and winding according to the bending of the rocks. & 
lay the blame of this unlucky accident upon the Picts, who, 
ing admitted into Conſtantine's fealty and army, were the i 
that ran away, and drew the greateſt part of the army 
them. The Danes gathered up the ſpoils, and departed 
their ſhips. The king's body was found the day after, : 
carried to the ſepulchres of his anceſtors in the iſland Icolun 
Kill. He poſſeſſed the kingdom ſixteen years, and died in 
year of our Lord 874. 


ETHnvs, the ſeventy-ſecond King. 
His brother, Ethus, ſucceeded him; from the ſwiftneß 
his feet, ſirnamed Alipes. He was elected king upon 
higher, or other account, but becauſe. he gathered togel 
the relics of the army, which were ſcatttered by the Dun 
Amongſt the prodigies of his time they reckon thoſe fer fl 
then appearing, which are ſeldom ſeen, and after long int 
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of time, but they never appear but in ſhoals, nor without 
je unlucky preſage. The common people call them mona- 
narini, i. e. ſea-monks; others give them the name of 
wti, i. e. hooded, or helmeted fiſh. Ethus, quite un- 
dfyl both of his brother and of his anceſtors, giving him- 
Fup to all manner of vices, and drawing the young loldiers, 
jo were by nature very eaſily ſeduced, along with him, was 
a priloner by a combination of the nobles; and, after all 
fapitious acts of his life had been declared to the people, 
1 long ſpeech, he was forced to abjure the government, in 
cond year of his reign. Three days after he died in priſon 
gef. That which chiefly offended the men of military geni- 
was his flothful inaQtivity, becauſe when the Danes were 
war with the Engliſh, and many bloody battles had been 
ht between them, yet he never bethought himſelf of the 
rering the country he had loſt ; nor would he ſuffer him- 
to be ſo much as put in mind of it by others. Some write, 
he was not forced to relinquiſh his kingdom, but that he 
wounded in a combat by Gregorius, who was deſirous of 
ing the reins of the empire into his own hands, and that he 
two months after, anno Chriſti 87 5. | 


GREGORIUS, the ſeventy-third King, 
Gregorius, the fon of Dongallus, was ſer up king in his 
a; a perſon of a truly royal ſpirit, in whom no virtue 
k wanting, that was requiſite to complete a monarch. Firſt, 
reconciled all thoſe to him, who were againſt him when he 
Lronred to gain the throne ; and then he proceeded to 
pose the diſcords of the nobles among themſelves ; he ſo 
Iycred the ſeverities of his government with affability, that 
got the command of his ſubjects more by love, than 
far, He reſtored the old laws concerning the immunity 
lhe miniſters of the church, who were almoſt in the na- 
of ſlaves, under the Pits, or elſe he made new ones to 
lame purpoſe. His firſt expedition was into Fife againſt 
Fitts left there by the Danes, whilfl they were employ- 
heir arms againſt the Engliſh. He drove them not out of 
*0ly, but out of Lothian and Merch too. The Danes, 
2 be came to Berwick, fearing, if they ſhould have any 
wnune, the Engliſh wonld be upon their backs too, durit 
Uh 2 
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not join in a field - fight with Gregory; but ſent part of the 


forces over the river into Northumberland, commanding th 
to join with a ſmall brigade of their countrymen, who had; 
thered together, and were newly landed there; the re 
them entered Berwick to ſtrengthen that garriſon. But ü 
Englih, who were, but unwillingly, under the command. 
the Danes, (as being men of a ditterent religion from then 
gave admiſſion to the Scots in the night-time ; by whi 
means all the Danes were put to the fword. From then 
Gregory marched into Northumberland, and fought 2 pine 
ſperous battle againſt Hardnute, where he made ſo grea 
ſlaughter of them, that their numbers, which were lately tom 
dable to all Britain, were mightily diminiſhed, partly by G 
gory of Scotland, and partly by Alfrid of England. Greg) 
took in all Northumberland, and gave free leave to the 
Engliſh that had a mind, to depart; and he very courteouſy dic 
tributed lands among the reſt, who choſe to remain there. I 
greateſt part of the Engliſh ſtaid behind; partly out of lo 
to their native foil, partly by reaſon of the king's bounty 
them, and partly alſo for fear of their enemies. For, st 
had, for ſeveral years then paſt, entered into ſeveral cruel 
gagements with the Danes, the victory being many times uialſhnt 
certain, many of the Engliſh choſe rather to be under the 
minion of the Scots, who, though formerly enemies, wt 
yer Chriſtians, than either to fall into the power of the blo 

nes, or to hope for uncertain aids from their own cou ee 
men; eſpecially ſince things were in ſuch a general co 
over all Britain, that the Engliſh knew not which patty 
ſuccour firſt. After Gregory had chaſtiſed the Danes, '0 
{mart a degree, that he expected no. more trouble from 
he turned his arms upon the Britons, who as yet held lone 
the Scottiſh dominjons ; but he made peace with them l 
upon their reſtoring the ſaid lands, and promiſing to abit 
againſt the Danes, if they ſhould return; and upon that 
diſbanded his army, But the Britons, after their return ho 
repented of the peace they had made; and entering Scan 
again in an hoſtile manner, they were driving away * H 
booty; but Gregory met them at Lochmaben, and _ 
bloody fight overthrew them, and Conſtantine their King! 
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the field. The Britons, having received this fruit of their 
counſel, made Herbert, the brother of Conſtantine, king; 
1 then began to think in what a dangerous caſe they were, 
ing both the Scots and Danes their enemies; and their al- 
de with the Engliſh ſeldom long-lived Upon this conſide- 
jon they ſent ambaſſadors to the Scots for peace, who would: 
N hearken to any ſuch thing, unleſs Cumberland and Weſt- 
arcland were reſtored to them; which was accordingly done, 
the peace made on thoſe conditions. About the fame: 
ne, there came alſo ambaſſadors from Alured of England, 
ny to congratulate the victory over the Danes, which 
ht (aid they) to be juſtly acceptable to all Chriſtians ; and 
ly to enter into a new league againſt all the enemies of 
e Chriſtian faith. Peace was concluded on theſe conditions: 
That they ſhould oppoſe foreign encinies with their joint 
ces, if they made a deſcent. on the borders of either people; 
d that the Scots ſhould quietly enjoy for ever the land which 
ey had got from the Danes.“ Peace being thus obtained by 
ms on every ſide, and a league made and eſtabliſhed, word 
brought Gregory upon his return, that the Iriſh had made 
iruption into Galloway. The cauſe of the war was pretend- 
Ito be, becauſe the men of Galloway had, in a hoſtile man- 
, ſeized upon, and, plundered fome galleys driven. on their 
balls, belonging to the inhabitants of Dublin, a city of Ire- 
nd. The Iriſh, hearing of Gregory's coming, in great con- 
nation retired preſently with their prey to their_ſhips; and 
regory, with a good navy, and ſtrong army, as ſoon as he 
puld with conveniency, tranſported himſelf into Ireland alſo. 
mean, or Donatus, or rather Nunachus, was at that time 
ar king: but being under age, Brienus and Cornelius, two 
ue moſt powerful of the nobility next to him, had divided 
* whole land into two factions. But patching up a truce at 
© arrival of a foreign enemy, they pitched and fortified their 
"ps apart, near the river Bann, a place which ſeemed con- 
ment enough for that purpoſe. Their end in ſo doing was, 
uke off the edge of Gregory's valour by delay, and to force 
Mm to withdraw his army from a foreign haraſſed country, 
r want of proviſion. Gregory ſmelled out their deſign, and 
fore very ſecretly, in the night, he ſent part of his army: 
ene upon an hill, which was, as it were, over Brienus's 
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head. The day after, when the battle was joined, in th 
heat of the fight, they threw down mighty — into hi 
camp, which cruſhed many of his men to pieces; and ſo te 
ritied the reſt, that their ranks were broken; and they fu 
away in great diſorder and confuſion, Cornelius, hearing 
the event of this fight, withdrew his army, without {trikin 
a blow, into places of greater ſafety. Brienus was ſlain in h 
camp; the reſt had as much quarter given them as poſlil 
by Gregory's command. He then marched over the count 
without any depopulation at all; which lenity occaſioned m: 
rather to ſubmit themſelves to the mercy of the king, than t 
try it out by force. The fortified towns were ſtrengthens 
with garriſons. Gregory reduced Dundalk and Droghed 
two ſtrong places, made ſo both by art and nature; and the 
determined to march directly to Dublin. But hearing tha 
Cornelius, general of all the Iriſh forces, was coming againl 
him with a great army, he turned aſide, fought with hin 
and overthrew him, following the chace as far as Dubli 
which he beſieged. But there was not proviſion enough! 
the city for ſo many people as had fled thither ; ſo that in 
ſhort time it was ſurrendered to him by Cormachus, the b 
ſhop of the city. Gregory, at his entrance into it, did 
prejudice at all to any of the- inhabitants ; but viſited kin 
Duncan, his kinſman, and proteſted that he came not thitht 
out of an ambitious deſire to take away the kingdom from hi 
or to amaſs up riches for himſelf, but only to revenge the l 
juries he had received. Accordingly he committed the care 
the young king to ſuch of his old counſellors as he judge 
moſt faithful to him; and himſelf bore the name of his tut 
or guardian, till he came ta be of age: he alſo put garrio 
into the forts, and exacted an oath from the nobility, that the 
ſhould admit neither Engliſh, Dane, nor Briton into the ian 
without his permiſſion : he appointed judges in convent 
places, who were to judge betwixt man and man in matt 
of controverſy, according to the laws of the country; 
receiving ſixty hoſtages for the performance of thoſe con 
tions, he returned home in triumph. The fame of his juſt 
made the peace firmer for the future, than any terror ot ar 
could have done. Having thus managed matters both 
home and abroad, he departed this life in the eighteen 
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vr of his reign, being no leſs eminent for his juſtice and 
nperance, than for his valour and magnanimity. So that 

was juſtly ſirnamed, by his countrymen, Gregory the 
rat, He died anno Chriſti 892. 


DoxaLDus VI. the ſeventy-fourth King. 


Donald, the Sixth of that name, the ſon of Conſtantine II. 
s made king next after Gregory, having been recommends 
| by his great predeceſſor, before his death, to the nobility, 
deceived not the opinion which men had conceived of 
i. e. that he was a very prudent prince; for he ſo main- 
ined peace, as to be always prepared for war, And when 
x a long time he had no enemy to encounter with, yet he 
k care that the ſoldiery ſhould not grow too luxurious, or, 
being corrupted by eaſe and reſt, grow inclinable to run, 
t had often happened, into all manner of evil practices. 
hen a new army of Danes drew near to the coaſts of North- 
nbcrland, and lay at anchor there for ſome days, with- 
t prejudicing any body, Donaldus gathered an army toge- 
cr, and being watchful of all opportunities, went to guard 
t province. But hearing that the Danes had. made a de- 
nt upon the country of the Engliſh, he ſent aid to king A- 
rd, who fought a bloody battle with the Danes. Yer, 
oagh he got the victory, he was content to admit them into 
of his dominions, provided they would turn Chriſtians. 
ace was made on thoſe terms, the army diſbanded, and a 
home · bred commotion entertained Donaldus at his return. 
here happened ſo great a feud betwixt the Roſſians and the 
ech men, cauſed by ſome ſmall robberies at firſt, that more 
ie ſlain by occaſional combats, than if they had met in a 
ched battle. Donald marched thither, and having ſlain 
c heads of the factions, reſtored peace to the reſt. Johannes 
onus, a Scottiſh chronologer, ſays, that in this expedi · 
n he died at Forres, not without the ſuſpicion of poiſon ; but 
Ktius affirms, that he returned to Northumberland, to ſee 
dat became of the peace he had made with the Dancs, of 
om he was always ſuſpicious ; and that he died there; after 


led reigned eleven years. His memory was precious both - 


ic and poor. His death was 4. C. 993. 
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_ ConsTANTINE III. the ſeventy-fifth King, 


Conſtantine III. the fon of Ethus, was ſubſtituted king 
His room; a man of no ill diſpoſition, yet could he ng 
truly ſaid to be firmly and conſtantly good. The Da 
who could by no promiſes, by no perſuaſions whatſoera, 
cline Gregory and Donald, the two laſt kings of the Scots, 
take up arms againſt the Engliſh, who were then Chriſta 
eatity wrought upon Conſtantine by gifts, and by the 
hope of enlarging his dominions, to make a league with the 
which laſted ſcarce two years; but the Danes, deſeringt 
Scots, ſtruck up a league with the Englich. This Icague! 
ſcarce continued four years, before Edward of England 
thered an army ſpeedily together, and ſpoiled the country 
the Danes; by which they were reduced to ſuch {tri 
that they were forced to return to the Scots, whom they 
lately deſerted: to whom they ſwore. moſt religionlly, t 
they would for ever after obſerve the amity moſt invioll 
betwixt them. - This ſecond league is reported to have be 
entered into, with great ceremony, in the tenth year of Con 
tine's reign. He the ſame year, Cumberland to 
colm, ſon of the laſt king, which was an honourable omen 
him, that the next reign ſhould be his own. And afterw: 
the ſame! cuſtom was obſerved, by fome ſucceeding king, 
the manifeſt diſannulling of the old way of ' convening tie 
ſtates, whoſe free ſuſſrages ought: not to have been thi 
bridged ; but this was like the ion of the conſuls | 
the Cæſars, which/put an end to the Roman liberty. A 
being now commenced between Edward the fon of Alur 
and the Danes; Conltantine ſent aids to the Danes, under 
conduct of Malcolm. He joined his army with the Ja 
and being ſuperior in number, they haraſſed the adjoin! 
countries of the Engliſh, and made great de vaſtation, wht 
ſoever they came; to the end that they might force the E 
liſh, who had a far leſs numerous army, to fight : Nay, 
were ſo arrogantly confident of their numbers, that | 
thought their enemy would never ſo much as look them in 
face; ſo that now, as ſecure of the victory, they bega 
talk of dividing the ſpoil. But, as proſperity doth blind 
ges of the wiſe ; ſo adverſity, and the foreſight of danse, * 


* 
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ſthoolmaſter, even to the weaker fide ; what the Engliſh 


Their army was well ſeconded with reſerves, and ſo 
began che fight; the firſt ranks being commanded fo to 
ave ground, and, under the pretence of being diſcomfited, 
afcint as if they were flying, that ſo, their enemies pur- 
them in diſorder, they might again return upon them in 
{rappling poſture. Athelſtan, the baſe-born ſon of Edward, 
enceral of all the Engliſh forces, as our writers affirm ; 
Grafton alſo ſays the ſame 'thing. They make this A- 
tn guilty of parricide, in Killing his father, and his two 
hers Edred and Edwin, whoſe right it was immediately 
cceed their father in the kingdom: fame increaſes the 
on, that Edward was violently put to death, becauſe it 
butes to him the title of a martyr. For that fact Athel- 
being hated, to recover the favour of the people, he re- 
xd upon ſome eminent enterpriſe ; and accordingly deter- 
d at laſt to expiate the blood of his kindred, by thedding 


fought ſtoutly for a time, he gave ground by little and 
; but afterward retreated with more precipitation, and in 


J. The Danes and Scots, ſuppoſing themſelves conquer- 
were unwilling to make any briſiæ purſuit, left che coward- 
af the ſoldiers ſhould enjoy all the booty, and therefore 
returned to plunder the camp. Upon that Athelſtan 
*aſignal ; and the Engliſh returning to their colours, ſet 
n them as they were ſcattered and with ſpoil, and 
them like dogs. The greateſt part of the Scotiiſh no- 
5 was Joſt in this fight, who choſe rather to die on the 
, than to undergo the ignominy of deſerting their compa- 
Ks of the war. Malcolm being much wounded, was car- 
off the field by his own men, and ſent the doleful tidings 
te loſs of his army to king Conſtantine ; neither was the 
af things more = Ars amongſt the Danes. Athelitan, 
g this aſtoniſhment of his enemies, took Cumberland and 


. Conſtantine having not force enough either to wage 
or to carry on matters in peace, called a convention of 


nn at Abernethy, and willingly reſigned the kingdom, 
1 Ii 


al in ſtrength, they ſupplied with art, {kill, and ſtrata- 


of his enemies. In purſuance of this reſolution, when he 


ter fear and confuſion, as if he intended abſolutely to run 


Unoreland from the Scots, and Northumberland from the 


- 
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and betook himſelf to the Culdei, worſhippers of Gol, 
ſo the monks of that age were called), as jo a fanctuay 
mongſt whom he ſpent the remaining five years of his li 
St Andrew's. He died in the year 943, and the forticth 
from the beginning of his reign, Here the Engliſh wr 
who are profuſe in their own praiſes, do affirm, that 4 
ſtan was the ſole monarch of all Britain, and that the re}, 
had the names of kings in Albinm, were but precarioul 
and his feudataries only, as taking an oath of fidelity tol 
as the ſupreme lord. And they introduce many ignoble | 
liſh authors as. favourers of that opinion; and to procure 
a greater credit, they add alſo Marianus Scotus, who wa 
deed an illu{trious writer. But here I deſire the read: 
take notice, that there is not the leaſt mention of any 
thing an that edition.of Marianus which was printed in 
many; but if they have another Marianus, different fron 
who is publicly read, and interpolated or forged by theme 
let them produce him if they can. Beſides, they being 
generally unlearned, do not in ſome places ſufficiently 
ſtand their own writers; neither do they take notice, 
Bede, Wiliam of Malmſbury, and Geoffry of Monmout 
commonly call that part Britain over which the Britons 
1. e. that within the wall of Adrian; or, when they firet 
their dominions fartheſt} within the wall of Severus; 6 
the Scots and Picts are oftentimes reckoned by them to b 
of Britain, and are accounted as tranſmarine people. Andi 
fore. when they read, tkat the-Engliſh ſometime reign 
all Britain, they underſtand the authors fo, as if they in 
Albium or Albion; whereas they do often circumſcribe 
than within narrower limits, as I have ſaid before: but d 
I have ſpoken more largely in another place. To fctum 
to the affairs of Scotland. 


Marcoru I. the ſeventy-fixth Ring. 
Conſtantine having retired himſelf into the cloyſter 0 
' monks, Malcolm, the ſon of Donald, was declared! 
Althelſtan being dead, and his brother Edmund reg 
Cumberland and Weſtmorland revolted from the Englil, 
returned to their old maſters. Moreover the Danes, 
mained in Northumberland, ſent for. Avalaſſus, their cod 
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INDULFUS. 
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mn, of the royal progeny, who was baniſhed into Ireland, 
b make him king. Edmund, foreſceing what clouds ot war 
re gathering over his head, yielded up Cumberland and 
ſeſtmoreland to Malcolm, upon this condition, that he who 
ould next ſucceed in the Scottiſh kingdom, ſhould take an 
th to the king of England, as the lord paramount of that 
quntry. Afterwards he caſily reduced the Danes, who had 
en afflicted with various calamities ; neither did he long 
rvive his victory. The Engliſh choſe his brother Edred 
no after him; againſt whom the Danes, who poſſelel 
onhumberland, and never cordially obſerved any peace made 
th the Engliſh, rebelled ; and whilſt he was incumbered with 
ther affairs at a diſtance, they took from him many ſtrong 
nd well-fortified places, particularly York ; but he overcame 
em by the aſſiſtance of 10,000 Scots. Malcolm, returning 
ome, gave himſelf wholly up to the arts of peace; and, to 
ire the diſtempers occaſioned by the wars, eſpecially luxury 
nl lawleſs living, he himſelf uſually viſited all the Scots courts 
{judicature once in two years, and adminiſtered juſtice with 
mat equity. At length, whilſt he was buſy in puniſhing 
nbers, and in reſtraining the lewd manners of the younger 
arr, he was flain by ſome conſpirators of Murray-land, in the 
wht, in the fifteenth year of his reign. The perpetrators 
i that villany were, with great diligence, {ought after, and 
and out by the nobles ; and, being apprehended, were put 
o ſeveral exquiſite deaths, according to every one's ſhare of 
nit, in committing the parricide. | | 


ISDULFUS, the ſeventy-ſeventh King. 

Indulfus reigned after him, who, having ſettled things in 
Face at home, paſſed the next ſeven years in great tranquiBity ; 
ut in the eighth year of his reign the Danes, taking it a- 
us that the alliance with the Engliſh was preferred before 
heir, and that a perpetual league was made between the two 
MINS againſt them, came with a navy of fifty ſhips into the. 
nt) of Forth, when the Scots little expected any ſuch thing; 
nlomuch that they had like to have given them an univerſal 
*hrow by way of ſurpriſe. In fuch a ſudden invaſion all 
"Tc full of fear and amazement ; ſome carried their goods in- 
"Ui; midland country, as a place of more ſafety ; others ran 
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to the ſea · ſide, to hinder the enemy's landing. Hap x 
Helricus were the two admirals of the Daniſh fleet: they e 
deavoured firſt to land in Lothian, and afterwards in Fife, | 
in vain ; they then eſſayed to enter the frith of the river I. 
but there alſo they were hindered from making any deſcent 
land; fo that they coaſted about the ſhores of Eneia or Ang 
of Mern, Marr, and Buchan ; but in all places being hind: 
ed from landing, they hoiſted their fails, and went into 
main ocean, as if they intended to return home. But wi 
a few days, when all was ſecure, they came back api 
and having gotten a convenient place in Boyn, at the mo 
of the river Cullen, they there landed their men without 9 
poſition, before the country-people could give any alam 
their arrival. When Indulfus heard of their landing, 
marched towards them before they could well have any not 
of his coming; and firſt he ſet upon the ſtraggling plunder 
and drove them to the reſt of their arnry, but made no gr 
laughter of them, becauſe the camp of the Dancs was near, 
which might make their retreat. When the armics ca 
in fight of each other, they both drew up in battle- array, 
fell to it with equal force and courage... Whilſt they were t 
fiercely fighting, Græme and Nunbar, with ſome troops 
Lothian-men, appeared on the rear of the Danes; which | 
them in ſuch a conſternation, that they all ran away, ſome 
their thips, others to unknown places, whitherſoever the-i 
of the enemy drove them: but the greater part of them dn 
up in a round cloſe body, in a woody vale, and there waited 
occaſion of acting with valour, or dying with the laſt rc 
tion. Indulfus, as if his enemies had been wholly overco 
rode up and down with a few attendants, and cafually light 
into their hands, was ſlain, at the beginning of the tenth y 
of his reign. Some ſay that he was killed by an arrow f 
out of a ſhip, having put off his armour, that he might 
more nimble in the purſuit, and preſs the more cagerly i 
them, as they were going on ſhipboard. 


| Durs, the ſeventy-eighth King. 
After his death, Duſſus, the ſon of Malcolm, obtained 


kingdom. In the beginning of his reign he made Cul 
ſon of king Indalfus, governor of Cumberland, and 
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ino the Ebndæ, which were then in war and diſorder; 
train the frequent robberies. committed there. For the 
ng ſoldiers of the nobility, having got a great many com- 
ions abont them, made the common people tributary to 
m, impoſing a pecũnriry mulct on every family, beſides 
quarter : and yet Culenus dealt not more harſhly with 
than with the very governors themſelves of the ifland, 
zought to have rettrained ſuch outrages. He commanded, 
t for the future, they by whoſe negligence theſe diſor- 
hould happen, ſhould make ſatisfaction to the commonal- 
nd alſo pay a fine to the king. This injunction ſtruck 
h a terror into theſe idle paltry fellows, that many of 


r daily labour. As this matter was acceptable to the 
Imons, ſo it was as offenſive to the noble allies of thoſe 
p were baniſhed, and to many of the younger ſort, who 
in love with that idle kind of life. Theſe men, in all 
ir meetings and aſſemblies, did firſt ſecretly, and afterwards 
the preſence of a multitude of ſuch as applauded them, be- 
openly to revile their king; alledging, that he deſpiſed 
novility, and was drawn away and ſeduced by the coun- 
« ſorry prieſts : that he degraded and put men of gen- 
| extraction to ſervile offices :- that he advanced the molt 
of the people to the higheſt honours : that, in fine, he 
eſuch medleye, as to turn every thing upſide down. T 
kd farther, that if things ſhould continue at that pals, 
let the nobility muſt tranſport themſelves into other coun- 
s; or elſe muſt make them a new king, who might go- 
the people by thoſe ancient laws, by which the 'kingdom 
Iarived to the height of grandeur from ſuch a ſmall be- 
ung. Amidſt theſe confuſions the king was ſeized with a 
and unuſual diſeaſe, and no evident cauſe of it appearing, 
K al remedies had been tried in vain, a rumour was fpread 
ks, by I know not whom, that he was bewitched. The 
Kon of this witchcraft aroſe either from ſome indications 
ö diſeaſe, or elſe becauſe his body waſted and pined away 
ontinual ſweating, and his ſtrength was ſo much decay» 
tat the phyſicians, who were ſent for far and near, not 
ung what to apply for his relief; when no common cau- 
« the diſeaſe diſcovered themſelves, they even laid it to 


n went over into Ireland, and there got their living. by 
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the charge of a ſecret one. And whilſt all were intent on 

King's. malady, at laſt news was brought, that nightly aſl 
blies and conſpiracies were made againſt him at Forres, at 
in Murray: the report was taken for truth, there being 
thing to contradict it; therefore ſome faithful meſſengers wg 
ſent to Donald, governor of the caſtle, in whom the ki 
confided much, even in his greateſt affairs, to find ou t 
truth of the matter. He, from a diſcovery made by 
certain harlot, whoſe mother was noted for a witch, detet 
ed the whole conſpiracy. For the young girl having bk 
bed out, a few days before, ſome words concerning the fid 
neſs and death. of the king; being apprehended, and broup 
to the rack to be tortured, at the very firſt fight of it | 
preſently declared what was deſigned againſt the life of t 
king. Upon this ſome ſoldiers were ſent, who found u 
maid's mother, and ſome other goſſips, roaſting the king 
picture, made in wax, by a ſoft fire: their deſign was, th 
as the wax did leiſurely melt, ſo the king, being difſol 
into a ſweat, ſhould pine away by* degrees; and wht 
the wax was quite conſumed, then, his breath failing hi 
he ſhould preſently die. When this picture of wax 

broken, and the witches puniſhed, in the ſame month ( 
ſome ſay) the king was freed from his diſeaſe. Theſe thin 
I deliver as I have heard them from our anceſtors : what 
think of this ſort of witchcraft, I leave to the judgment df 
reader; only minding him, that this ſtory was not found 
mongſt our ancient records. Amidft theſe things, the fer 
the king being laid aſide, becauſe they hoped he would ſhot 
die, many robberies and murders were committed every whe 
Duffus, having recovered his ſtrength, purſued the robbe 
through Murray, Roſs, and Caithnefs, and killed many 
them at ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, as occaſion would permit; but 

brought the chief of them to Forres, that their puniſunt 
might be the more conſpicuous in that town. There Dont 
dus, governor of the town and caſtle, petitioned the King 
pardon ſome of his relations, who were of the gang ; but, | 
ing denied, he fell into a mighty indignation, as if he had b 
highly wronged : his whole mind was taken up with d 
thoughts of revenge; for he judged that his ſervices done 
the king were ſo great, that he, ought, let him have ab. 
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de would, not to be denied: and beſides, the wife of 
uld finding that ſome of her kindred too were like to ſuf- 
ad further inflame the already diſaſſected heart of her huſ- 
j, by artful and bitter expreſſions 3 moreover exciting him 
meive the king's death, affirming, that ſince he was go- 
or of the caſtle, the king's life and death were in his 
er; and; having that power, he. might not only perpe- 
the fact, but conceal it, after it was committed. Ac- 
lngly, when the king fatigued and wearied out with 
#4 was ſounder aſleep than ordinary, and his attendants, 
E drunk by Donald, were laid faſt in a dead fleep alſo, 
ent in aſſaſſins, of which no ſoul was aware, and after 
had murdered the king, they carried him out ſo cunning» 
bak way, that not ſo much as a drop of blood appeared ; 
| he was buried two miles from the abbey of Kinloſs, un- 
little bridge, in a blind place, having the green turf laid 
him ſo, that there might be no ſign of any ground which 
xGooed up. This ſeems a more likely ſtory to me, than what 
ers write, that the. courſe of the river being turned, his 
Y was caſt into a hole at bottom; but when the waters 
e returned again to their own channel, then his grave, ſuch 
was, was covered: beſides, the executioners of that bloo- 
a& were ſent out of the way by Donald, becauſe there is 
pinion, received from our anceſtors, which as yet obtains 
pit the vulgar, That blood will iſſue from a dead body 
days after the party's being murdered, if the murderer be 
ent, juſt as if the facit had been but newly committed. The 
alter, when. the report was ſpread abroad that the king 
pl Milling, and that his bed was all ſprinkled over with 
fd; Donald, as if he had been ſurpriſed at the atrocity of 
fact, flies into the King's bedchamber, and as it he had 
mad with anger and revenge, he flew the officers appoint- 
{0 attend bim; after that, he preſently made diligent in- 
every where, if any diſcovery of the dead body could 
male, The reſt being amazed at the hainous villany, and 
al too of their own lives, returned every one to his own 
e. Thus this good king was moſt inhumanly and im- 
lly murdered in the flower of his age, after he had reign- 
wur years and fix months; and as ſoon as they convenient» 
ould, the eſtates aſſembled to create a new king, 
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cuxxxus, the ſeventy-nintb King. 


Culenus, the ſon of Indulfus, being made king by the 
ſambly of the eſtates, the next thing that was done, w 
inquire into the murder of king Duſſus; and they mad: 
more hafte' to examine that affair, becauſe of ſome prod 
that had happened; one of which ſeemed particularly to ry 
the murder. An hawk was lain, truſſed by an owl, and 
throat cut by. him. The other prodigy was alſo refer 
the {ame thing, by the interpretation of the vulgar. Fur 
whole months after the murder was committed, cxtraond 
ty fires appeared in the element; the air was agitated 
extraordinary winds ; nay, the heavens were ſo coloured 
defaced with clouds, that neither ſun nor moon could be 
in Scotland all that time. This made all mankind intent 
revenging the death of the good King; and to that pur 
Culenus went into Murray, hoping to find ſome {ure 
coveries of the murder upon the ſpot where it was commit 
Donald, hearing of his coming, and conſcious to himſelf 
nefarious cruelty and parricide, of which alſo his over. 
and ſeemingly wild inquiſitiveneſs, made in ſearch after 
authors thereof, rendered him ſtill more ſuſpected, proc 
a ſhip at the mouth of the river Spey; where, with 
others, he imbarked himſelf, unknown even to his wit 
children. This he did out of fear, leſt the truth ſhould 
been extorted from him by the rack. His haſty flight 
dejected countenance, (as it was obſerved), his few attend 
his trembling at his entrance into the ſhip, which vi 
_ caſually riding there, without any preparation for his V0 
raiſed ſo great a ſuſpicion of him in the minds of all who 
preſent, that they forbore not to vent all manner of 0 
melies againſt hin, calling him an impious, facrilegious f 
and a parricide, and what other black terms of reproacl 
inflamed anger could ſuggeſt. They added alſo, that i 
he had prevented the coming of the king, yet he could! 
avoid the vindictive providence, and the avenging jut 
of almighty God. In a word, they purſued him with 
execrations which the higheſt indignation could ed 
minds thoroughly provoked, even till the ſhip was qu 
of fight. When Culenus heard of his haſty flight, he 
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o the caſtle of Forres with all ſpzed, here he appro- 
d the wife of Donaldus, and his three children; and by 
ing them the rack, compelled them to diſcover the 
ge ſeries of the conſpiracy; as alſo how, by whom, and 
re the body was buried; and that ſhe herſelf was not only 
to the murder, nor merely acceſſary to it, but the per- 
who p-rſuaded her huſband to the bloody deed. When 
ple lie ird this, (for ſhe was publicly tried), the ma- 
es could hardly keep them from tearing her to pieces. 
diy after, Donaldus, having been toſſed tome days at fea, 
hipwrecked and caſt aſliore, and being brought to the 
7, he and all his underwent the puniſhments they ſo rich- 
erved. They who brought him to the king were li- 
ly rewarded ; his cattle was burnt, and all that were in it 
killed upon the ſpot. The body of Duffus was honour- 
F interred amongſt his anceſtors. As theſe things very 
y ingratiated Culenus to thoſe who were good, ſo the 
uning part of his life accumulated ſo much odium upon 
, 4 never any king before him ever laboured under: for, 
cr induced by his own nature, or urged for fear of dan- 
(s he would have it thought), he ſuffered the ſeverity 
the diſcipline uſed under  Indultus and Duſſus, to grow 
Land remiſs ; and permitted the younger tribe, being gi- 
up to unſcaſonable debauchery” and foreign delights, to 
into thoſe licentious practices which were forbid by the 
5; till at laſt they broxe forth into open violence and rob» 
J. And when he ſaw the greateſt part of the young no- 
addicted to theſe vices, he plunged himſelt in the like 
il courſes ; ſo that he abſtained not from corrupting no- 
matrons, and even debauching religious nuns, (which in 
Lpe, on the account of their ſpecial care to preſerve their 
ity, were had in great veneration), no, nor from his own 
3 or daughters neither z nay, he kept whole coveys of 
 harlots, hired by his panders, and kept them too in his 
court, and turned his palace into ſtews. When he was 
mihed and put in mind of theſe things, by perſons of 
ace and wiſdom ; on the behalf of the young nobility 
ulvered, that ſomcthing was to be allowed to their age; 
* for kimſelf, though he confeſled, that ſome things were 
5 yet he was forced out of fear to tolerate them: for 1 
01. J. K k 
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remember, ſaid he, what great calamity the unſeaſonall 
verity of the former king brought, not only on himſck, 
on the whole kingdom: that the nobility were the ſtay 
prop of the 'throne : that it was not true, that the m 
ſpirits of men were always broken by this free kind of life 
made low and abject ; nor that the thoughts of arms wer 
neglected by them in peace, as if they expected that t 
would never more be a return of war. It is truc, proce: 
he, the luxury of youthful age is fo far to be reſtrained, 
it may not proceed too far, for fear the good ſeed of inge 
ty be choked as it were in the very bud, and leſt in toon 
licentiouſneſs; yet it is not wholly to be abridged, or t 
away, leſt the feeds of virtue ſhould ſuffer in common 
the vices, and be both plucked up together. When the 
bles heard this plea, which he urged in his own detence, 
perceived they could do no good with him, by their pz 
ſions; but that they ſhould more probably create troubl 
themſelves, ifghey uſed the ſame liberty of ſpeech to hi 
their rejoinders, they withdrew from court, fearing lelt | 
ſhould be compeiled to be witnefles ; nay, and not only! 
but even partakers of theſe facinorous practices, the very 
and hearing of which they deteſted and abhorred. The 
freed from ſuch troubleſome impoſers, gave himſelf wholl 
to wine and women. He propoſed rewards to thoſe 
could invent any new kind of pleaſure, though never ſo fl 
never ſo dcteſtible ; his whole court rung all the nipht, 
all the day, with the lewd fongs of debauchees, and the 
zas of drunkards, This intemperance and impudence we 
much applauded by him, as modeſty and chaſtity are v 
be eſteemed by good and pious princes. Thoſe vices v 
though allowed or connived at by the law in other men, 
notwithſtanding the impunity, acted by them in ſecret, 
here openly committed without ſhame. The young no 
thus prown effeminate with pleaſure, and a multitude f 
raſites and flatterers with them, extol the king to the ikic 
if he were the very firſt of their kings, who had joined! 
dour and magnificence with authority; as tempering i 
verity of his government with lenity, and caſing the by 
of care and labour with ſome relaxation of ſpirits, and 
ance of delight, 
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ow to continue theſe luxuriant courſes, there was need of 
ar expenſe ; and therefore the wealthier fort were fined 


& a perfect prey, and haraſſed with all forts of ſervile 
8. He that was not pleaſed with the preſent itate of 
ps, was accounted no better than a ruſtic clown, or a 

lavage ; or, if he ſeemed to be of an higher. ſpirit than 
fnary, he was preſently accuſed by a pack of informers, 
if he ſtudied innovation in the ſtate. After three years 
nt in this flagitious licence; when men were ſilent, out of 
ror floth, luxury began to grow its own puniſhment : for 
n the king's ſtrength was exhauſted by immoderate ve- 
al luſt, and his body had contracted detormity by the ex- 
ks of riotous luxurious feaſts, thoſe diſeaſes followed which 
the uſual and almoſt the conſtant companions of ſuch vices ; 
there only remained a rotten carcaſe, fit for nothing but 
bar the puniſhment of its former miſ-ſpent time. The king 
$difabled for all the duties and functions of life, the ſtrength 
i of his body and mind being enervated and weakened by 
{perance ; and his courtiers alſo following the ſame prac- 
s; ſome audacious fellows, being encouraged, by hopes of 
and impunity, committed public robberies and murders, 
ding neither the plebeians, as being men of poor ſervile 
7 nor the courtiers, as perſons enfeebled by all kinds of 
uuchery, ew 


u theſe manifold miſchiefs, and now at the very brink of 
action, called an aſſembly of the ſtates at Scone. The 
& allo was deſired to be preſent, that he might conſult in 
mon with the reſt, in ſuch a dangerous juncture of affairs, 
lte public ſafety. He, inwardly ſtruck at this ſummons, 


with his confederates, what a man, in ſuch ſtraits, had 
0 do? And though he knew not either how to 1efilt, 
by to fly, and his mind preſaged no good to him; yet he 
ned to go to the aſſembly, And, as miſerable men are 
to. flatter themſelves in adverſity, ſo he did not altoge- 
deſpair, that he, either out of pity, or out of reſpect to 
lther's memory, ſhould procure ſome favour, and not be 
Ky hurled down from ſo high a dignity, to the lcweſt 
K k 2 


j feigned accuſations; and the plebeians were ſuffered to be 


he ſounder of the nobility, finding themſelves ſurrounded 


awakened, as it were, from his drowſy ſloth, began to . 
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abyſs of miſery and wretchedneſs. In his journey to $ 
having a train big enough, but unarmed and difpirited, a 
him, he was ſlain at a neighbouring village called Methy 
by the thane or ſheriff of that country, for having rai 
his daughter. When his death came to be publicly kno 
though all men were heartily pleaſed at being pot tree 
ſuch a monſter, with leſs trouble than they ſuppoſed u 
ſhould, yet the perpetration of the fact by Rohardus, or 
dardus, the thane, was very much diſliked by all peq 
He reigned, as the former king did, four years and ſix mon 


| KENNETHUS III. the eigbtieth King. 


Kennethus, the brother of Duffus, and third of that na 
ſucceeded Culenus. He, being- contrary to the foregoing k 
in his diſpoſition, manners, and the whole courſe of his] 
uſed as much dihgence in reforming the lives of the you 
fort, as the other had done in corrupting them ; thouy 
this his taſk was the greater, that men are carried down he 
long into vice, with a great propenſity of mind ; but the 
to virtue is by a ſteep aſcent. And indeed this was the th 
that gave the chief occaſion to the opinions of ſome phil 

phers, who contended that man was naturally made t 
_ pleaſure, but that be was haled to virtue, as it were, vide 
and againſt his own inclination. I grant both parts of this 
fertion are falſe ; but perhaps the original of the miſtake" 
from hence, that ſeeing there is a double power of nature 
man, one of his body, the other of his mind; the vigo! 
the body ſeems to exert itſelf ſooner and quicker than that 
the mind; and, as plants do firſt ſend forth ſtalks, leaves, 
flowers, pleaſant to behold, before the ſeed begins to be fc 
ed in its proper pod and receptacle; but when the ſecd 1 
all thoſe other things fade away, and at laſt quite wither 
decay; fo do our bodies grow youthful betimes, and be! 
the virtue of our mind (which is then but weak and ter 
can exert its force; but as the members grow old by depn 
ſo the ſtrength of the mind and of the judgment expands 
diſcloſes itſelf more and more: and therefore, as in corn, 
reſtrain the loxuriant growth of it either by cauſing it io 
cuten up, or by cutting its over- rank blade down; ſo in 30 
men the lav- {uppoles, that the forwardneſs of wit, u hic 
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chaſtens to ſhew itſelf, ſnould be reſtrained by careful cul- 
x, until growing reaſon may be able, of itſelf, to repreſs the 
lence of the yet infirm body. But to return to Kenne- 


I»: 
He well knowing, that the commonalty do uſually comply 
ith the humour of the prince, and diligently imitate what be 
5, firſt formed a good diſcipline in his own court and fa- 
jy, that ſo he might expreſs in deeds what he commanded 
words ; and as he propounded his own life to be an example 
tis houſehold, ſo he would have the manners of his dome- 
be the patterns for other people. He firſt purged his court 
m all the vile miniſters of Juſt and wickedneſs, that he 
et be the better juſtified, when he undertook to do the 
ne in other parts of his kingdom: for this good end he re- 
ech to travel over the whole country, to call together aſ- 
nblies, for the preventing and puniſhing of thefts, murders, 
| robberies, for the encouraging of men to labour by re- 
s, and for exhorting them to concord by winning ſpeech- 
that ſo the ancient diſcipline might be reſtored. But, in 
execution of this his purpoſe, he found greater difficulty 
kn he imagined ; for the major. part of the nobility either 
W puilty conſciences themſelves, and fo feared their own 
onal puniſhments ; or elſe were allied in blood to thoſe 
io were guilty : and therefore the firſt aſſembly being call- 
lat Lanark, a town of Clydeſdale, they who were ſummon- 
to appear, being forewarned of their danger by their re- 
tons, ſome of them fled into the Xbudz ifles ; others to o- 
parts, infamouſly famous for robberies. The king under- 
ning the cheat, and being not ignorant of the authors of it, 
mbled his anger, and diſſolved the aſſembly; and ſo 5.4Jed 
ha few of his familiar attendants into Galloway, as if he 
ere to perform a vow he had made to St Ninian. Being 
me thither, he conſulted with thoſe whom he judged moſt 
ithful to him, what was to be done in ſuch a caſe. The re- 
"was, that a convention of all the nobility ſhould, the/next 
ar, be held at Scone, upon pretence of ſome conſiderable 
ers to be adviſed upon, concerning the good of the whole 
«Om in general; that there the heads of the factions might 
yrchended without any tumult ; and when they were im- 
"nc, their clans and tenants might be made to bring in the 
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malefactors to the king. This project was judged moſt ach 
able; but it was kept ſecret, and communicated but to f- 
until che meeting at Scone came. There the king had ca 
his ſervants to prepare ſoldiers, and to keep them privately 
the next houſe to his palace, the day before the eſtates af 
bled ; and at the opening of it the nobility, being very m 
rous, came, where they were courteouſly treated by the kin 
but, upon a ſign given, they were immediately beſet with an 
ed men. They were all in a ſurpriſe, and overwhelmed yi 
fear, at this ſudden face of things; but the king encourg 
them by a gentle ſpeech, telling them,“ That they necdn 
be afraid, for he intended no hurt to any good or innoc 
man; and thoſe arms were not provided for their deſtrucio 
but for their defence. He farther-alledged, how they co 
not be ignorant, that all his endeavours, ſince he firſt camet 4 
the crown, tended to this, that wicked and debauched perl Ft 
might be puniſhed, and the good enjoy the eſtates, either lll 
them by their anceſtors, or acquired by their own indaſty 
and beſides, might have the quiet enjoyment of thoſe rewadhi 
which the king bounti fully had beſtowed or night beſtow . 7 
on them, according to every one's worth and merit ; and th 
theſe things might eaſily be brought to paſs, if they would k _ 
their helping hands. The laſt year (ſaid he) when I ſummonahh. 
ſome of the offenders to appear on a certain day, none u 
came; that failure (as he underſtood by common report) # 
not made, ſo much out of confidence of their own ſtrength, xc 
the aſſiſtance of ſome of their relations and friends; which, 
if true, was both dangerous to the public, and a great reli 
tion upon ſuch families. Now was the time when they my 
redeem both themſelves from imputations, and the kinga . - 
from being moleſted by robberies. This was eaſy to be df . 
if thoſe who were molt powerful in every county, woulda 
the malefactors to be apprehended and brought to condign f 
mſhment ; and who thoſe malefactors were, was viſible to 4 
hut if they made excuſes, and having fo fair opportunity 108 
ſerve well of their country, were deficient in improving it, 
king, to whoſe care the ſafety of the whole people was calk 
mitted, could not be excuſed, if he ſer them at liberty, beo 
the offenders were brought to puniſhment ; and that this u 
the end why he had taken them into cuſtody : and if any 
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woght his long confinement would be a trouble to him, he 
aht thank himſelf, ſeeing it was in his own power, not only 
procure his liberty, but alſo to obtain honour, reward, and 
| praiſe of all good men into the bargain.” The nobles ha- 
jp heard this harangue, after advice had one with another, 
lwcred, . That they had rather aſſert their innocency by deeds, 
un words. Accordingly they promiſed him their aſſiſtance, 
{ deſired him to lay aſide all ſuſpicion, if he had conceived a 
ter opinion of any of them. Upon this their ſolemn en- 
gement, the king told them the names of the offenders. The 
lies, by their friends, made diligent ſearch after them; and, 
2 ſhort time, they were brought to the king, and puniſhed 
wording to law. After that the nobles were diſmiſſed, ha- 
no received ſome gifts, and many large promiſes, from the 
g; and the commonalty alſo prayed heartily for his Majeſty 
d the nobility. | | 
Matters being thus compoſed at home, he faithfully obſer 
d the league made by ſome former kings with the Engliſh. 
it this great tranquillity of all Britain was ſoon diſturbed by 
e Danes, who appeared with a great fleet, and anchored 
2r the Red-promontory, or Red-head, a place in Eneia, or 
us. There they ſtaid ſome days in conſultation, whether 
cy ſhould land in that place, or direct their courſe towards. 
and, as they intended at firſt :' many of them were of o- 
non, that it was moſt adviſeable to make for England, an 
went conntry, where they might have both proviſion enough 
their army, and alſo ſome hopes of auxiliaries and recruts, 
regard that many who were derived from Daniſh anceſtors, 
fre yet alive amongſt them, and many others ſtood obliged 
them for old courteſies and friendſhips ; and that theſe, up- 
| the firſt notice of their arrival, would preſently flock in to 
cm, as they had uſually done in times before: but, as for 
© Xots, they were a fierce nation, and very hardy, as thoſe 
eto be who are bred in barren and hungry foils : that the 
" attempted them, without ſome great and remarkable lols ; 
in the preſent caſe, if they overcame them, it would 
dy be worth their labour: but if they were overcome by 
en, they muſt endure the utmoſt extremity and rigour. O- 
were of a different opinion, alledging, that if they made 
ar deſcent on the coaſts of England, then they ſhould be 
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obliged to fight both nations at once; but if the Scots were 
overcome, the war againſt the Engliſh would be eaſy, y 
they were hereft of foreign aids, and alſo terrified with the} 

of their friends. They tarther urged, that it was not the 
of great and magnanimous ſpirits, ro be intent on prey x 
booty only ; they ſhould rather call to mind the blood of th 
kindred and anceſtors, who had been ſo often cruelly { 
in Scotland; and that now, eſpecially, having a great w 
and being furniſhed alſo with things neceſſary for war, th 
ought to take that revenge, which might puniſh the fa; 
cruelty of the Scots, according to their deſerts, and might 
carry the terror of the Danith name to all the neighbour 
nations, 

This laſt opinion prevailed, and they failed with their nz 
to the mouth of the river Eske, and there landed their for 
They plundered the town next to them, deſtroying all 
fire and ſword ; as for the caſtle, they levelled it to the grou 
they ſlaughtered all the inhabitants of the town, without 
tinction of age or ſex. They made the like deſolation too 
over Angus, even to the frith of the river Tay. The news 
it was brought to the king, then reſiding at Stirling. Those! 
had eſcaped the fury of the enemy, made things worle 
their relations, than they were in reality. He, by the adricd 
- thoſe nobles that were preſent, propounded a ſhort day to ſuc 
dwelt near, to come in to him. Thoſe who dwelt farther 
| he charged by letters to haſten up with their forces; but, s 
ſuch force as he had at preſent about him, he drew toward 
enemy, both to make what diſcovery he could of their pol 
and likewiſe to prevent their plundering. In a ſhort time 
great multitude came into his camp, which was pitched at 
confluence of the rivers Tay and . As he was there 
dering his forces, news was brought him, that the cneny Wl : 
paſſed over the Tay, and were beſieging Perth. Tix A 
concerned at the danger of a town ſo near him, mate 
direQly to it. As ſoon as the Danes were in fight, the "Wi. ., 
eager-of revenge, made haſte to fight them, and pitching ij 
a very convenient place for their army, my approached 
enemy. But the Danes having ſeared themſelves on an T 
ice hill, where they could not, without much hazard, be 
tacked; the archers and dartſmen compelled them to © 
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n, infomuch that a moſt cruel fight began at the bottom 
the hill; much blood was ſpilt, and the victory uncertain, 
n the Danes gave forth a word through their whole army, 
% man muſt ever hope to return again to their camp, un- 
& 4 conqueror. Then, after a great and univerſal ſhout, 
made ſuch a brilk charge and aſſault upon the Scots, that 
routed both their wings, and eagerly followed the purſuit. 
t day had been certainly molt ruinous to the Scots, unleis 
had been afforded by one man, ſent, as it were, from hea- 
in ſo deſperate a poſture of affairs! There was a certain 
moner whoſe name was Hay, who was caſually ploughing 
the field over which the Scots fugitives were making the 
t of their way, and his two ſons with him; they were a- 
odied men, ſtout and courageous, and alſo great lovers of 
Ir country. The father took a yoke, the ſons what in- 
ments they could catch, and ſtood in a narrow paſs, where 
Scots flew the thickeſt : there, firſt by reproaches, then 
menaces, they endeavoured to {top them; but not prevailing 
ather, they fell upon thoſe that preſſed on them, faying, 
they would be as ſo many Danes to them who thus ran away. 
upon thoſe who were of more daſtardly ſpirits, made an 
and the ſtouter, who were rather carried away by the 
than fled for fear, joined with them, crying out, Help 
a band; ſo that the whole company turned back again 
the enemy, and forced the Danes to as dreadful and as pre- 
ute a flight as they themſclves had been lately guilty of. 
b trepidation of the Danes occaſioned a great ſhout among 
uggage-men, and councry-people, as if a new army hed 
coming. This accident gave ſo great encouragement to 
dots, and ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Danes, that it rai- 
be ſpirits of the former, who were almoſt upon the point 
Eperation; and occaſioned to the other a certain overthrow, 
al of an hoped · for victory. This is the victory, obtain- 
the village of Loncarty, celebrated for that and ſome days 
, ndtranſmitted down to poſterity with great rejoicing . 
i the conquerors were dividing the ſpoils, the name of 
s in all their months ; many creditable perſons affirm: d 
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knks were reſtored, and the Nanes broken: in fine, 
1 ur;nimouſly aſcribed the prey, the victory, the ho- 
. LI 


ty faw, where-ever he or his ſons made an onſet, there 
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nour of the day, and their own lives, to him. When] 
was bronght to the king, he ſpoke very modeſtly of hin 
and having rich and ſplendid garments offered him and 
ſons, that he and they might be the more taken notice of 
their entrance into Perth; he refuſed them, only he wipe 
way the dult off his coat which he wore every day, and( 
ried the yoke, which he uſcd in the fight, and ſo he ent, 
the city ; a great train being commanded by the king to 
low him at a diſtance, as well as ſome to go before hi 
ſuch a confluence of people there was at this new ſpe 
that he alone took up almoſt the whole ſolemnity of the 
After the departure of the Danes, and fo ſudden and u 
pected a calm, in an aſſembly of the eſtates, ſhortly after 
at Scone, the firſt debate they went upon was, what hond 
and rewards ſhould be beſtowed on Hay and his ſons. L. 
were allotted him, almoſt the fruitfulleſt in all Scotland, w 
his poſterity enjoy to this day, and their family is happily 
.creaſcd into many opulent branches; and they were then 
moted from the rank of the plebeians to the order of the n 
lity : and a coat of arms was aſſigned them according to the 
{tom of noble houſes, viz. Argent three eſcutcheons gules; w 
bearing ſhews (in my __ that the public ſafety was 
cured by the eminent fortitude of thoſe three perſons in 

fight. 3 | 
Alter this battle, peace ſeemed to have been ſettled for 
ny years, when, behold, ſome troubleſome matters at Id 
diſturbed this calm. As for the commotion of the iſland 
who, in a plundering way, ranged all over Rofs; that 
quickly ſuppretled ; ſome of the robbers being flain in ff 
ſome taken in purſuit, and after executed. But Crathilintl 
the ſon of Fenella, or (as ſome call her) Finabella, gat 
greater diſturbance : he was then the chief of all Mem, Mee 
in deſcent and wealth. Cruthinetus, his grandfather by 
mother's ſide, was made governor by the king over that 
of Angus which lies between the two rivers, each of thei 
ving the name of Eſke, where he gathered the kings * 
and revenues. His grandſon coming with a great train i 
fic him, a ſudden quarrel aroſe amongſt their ſervants, ſo 
two of Crathilinthuss attendants were lain : he c0mpi 
ol it to his grandfather, who laid the blame of the rumull 
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is grandſon's rude retinue and company; and after a ſharp 
of he was diſmiſſed by him, but not without contumelies 
lis ſervants and domeſtics : ſo that, returning home, he 
rat wrath complained of the affront to his mother; who 
o far from endeavouring to allay his rage, and quiet the 
of the incenſed youth, by grave and wholeſome counſel, 
he provoked him with excl.mations even to commit par- 

e upon her own father and his - grandfather. Not long 
, Crathilinthus, having gathered an armed company toge- 
fit for his purpoſe, comes by night into Angus, to his 
Hather's caſtle : he, with ſome few. followers, were ad- 
d in without ſaſpicion ; and being once entered, he gave 
word to the reſt, who lay in ambuſh, and let them in al- 
{ that he flew his grandfather with his whole family, 
ndered the caſtle, depopulated the country adjacent; and, 
f he had done a famous exploit, he returned pompouſly 
hagreat booty into Mern. But the Anguſians did not 
r this injury to paſs long unrevenged ; for ſoon after, ga- 
ng a great many of their faction together, they made 
havock in the diſtrict of Mern. From that time for- 

| ſaughters and rapines were occaſhonally committed on 
des. Kennethus hearing of it, publiſhed a proclamation, 
ut the chiefs of either faction ſhould appear at Scone, with- 
teen days, to anſwer what ſhould be objected againſt 
n; for he teared, that if a greater number ſhould reſort to- 
ter, farther tumults might ariſe. Some few being terrified 
tui threatening edit, made their appearance accordingly ; 
the greateſt part, of whom Crathilinthus was chief, be- 

d conſcious of their oyn demerits, made the moſt convenient 
pe they could. The king made diligent ſearch after them, 
the preateſt part of them were taken in Lochabyr, and 
Ie elſewhere. Crathilinthus, and the chief of the faction, 
de punithed with death; others, according to the degree of 
ir crimes, hed leſs puniſhments ; and thoſe who were but 
uttle guilty, had none at all inflicted on: them. 4 
This moderation and temperament procured to the King 
from the bad, but great love from the good; and ſet- 
« peace in all his kingdom, till the twenty-ſecond year of 
eien. From whence, if he had-perfiſted in that courſe of 
which he had begun, he might well have been reckoned a- 
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privatcly to be made away by poiſon. Thus dicd that ex0 
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mongſt the beſt of princes; for he ſo performed all the df 
both of peace and war, that he got great renown upon Nan 
account of his equity, conſtancy, and valour. But the ex 
lency of his former life was blemiſhed by one wicked a&t 
he committed, which ſeemed to be of a more hainous nau 
him, in regard it was incredible and unexpected to pr 
from his diſpoſition, who had before fo ſeverely puniſhed D 
offenders. The occaſion of it was this: The king being g 
ſomewhat ancient, had a ſon named Malcolm, a prince 
great ingenuity ; but in point of age, not yet mature to WW 
vern ſo fierce a people, if his father ſhould die. Farther, 
cuſtom of our anceſtors was then againſt it, that he fi 
reign next after his father; for they were wont to chuk, 
the next, but the fitteſt of the deceaſed king's relations, p 
vided he were deſcended from Fergus the firſt king of 
Scots. Beſides, the favour of the nobility was inclined 
another Malcolm, the ſon of king Duffus, the molt pra 
worthy prince of all the Scottiſh royal race. He was | 
overnor of Cumberland, which county the Scots held 
endataries of the kings of England, on ſuch terms, that 
government of Cumberland was always looked upon as pt 
ous to the throne of Scotland; for it had been fo obſe 
for ſome ages pait. The king, perceiving that this Matco 
tor the reaſons aforementioned, would be an hinderance to 
ſon's ſucceſſion, not daring to deſtroy him openly, cauſed k 


lent young man, much lamented, and near to his greateſt ho 
{ome ſigns of poiſon appeared in his body, but it enrered! 
no man's heart to ſuſpect the king. Nay, his deportment \ 
ſuch, as to avert all ſuſpicion; for he mourned and wept 
His death, and made an honourable mention of his name, . 
ever occaſion offered: he cauſed him to be magnificently 
terred, no ceremony being omitted, which could be imen 
for the honour of the deceaſed. But this ſuperlative dilige 
of the king to remove the ſuſpicion from himſelf, gave 
ſhrewd jealouſy to the more ſagacious. Yet they forbore 
ſpeak out, for the reverence all bore to, and had conceived 
the king's ſanctity. But ſoon after, the kin himſelf ſcattt 
ed ſome words abroad, to try the minds of men, how th 
would bear the abrogating of an old law, and the enacts 
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concerning the ſucceſſion of their kings, viz. © That ac- 
ording the cuſtom of many nations, it a king died, his 
m ſhould ſucceed him; and if he were under age, then to 
e a protector or tutor afligned to him, fo that the king- 
y name might reſt in the child; but the power of govern- 
nent in the tutors or guardians, till he came of age.” 
doeh a great part of the nobles praiſed his ſpeech, as being 
ling to gratity him; yet the ſuſpicion concerning the 
th of Malcolm prevailed upon the major part, and eſpecial- 
won the nobility, and thoſe of the blood-royal, who were 
id of the king. 
Mens minds being thus affected, ambaſſadors came from 
und, to comfort the king upon the loſs of his kinſman; 
withal deſiring, that, in ſubſtituting another governor, he 
ud remember, that Cumberland, being the bond of con- 
| betwixt the two nations, he would ſet ſuch a perſon o- 
t, who might be an indifferent arbiter of peace, and that 
ud maintain the ancient alliance betwixt the two nations, 
the good of them both; and who, if any new ſuſpicions 
kalouſjes ſhould ariſe, would labour to extinguiſh them. 
| king judged this embaſly fit for his purpoſe z ſo that ha- 
p convened the nobility at Scone, he made a grave ha- 
pe to them, againſt the ancient cuſtom of the aflemblics 
ctates in this point; wherein he recited all the feditions 
ich had happened on that account, and with how great im- 
y ſome of the ſurviving kindred had treated the children 
ormer kings; and what wars, rapincs, ſlaughters, and 
laments, had been the fatal conſequences. On the other 
be put them in mind, how much more peaceable, and lets 
Went, the parliamentary aſſemblies of other countries were; 
| what great reverence was borne to the blood&-royal; 
f1, without convaſſing for ſucceſſion, children ſuceceded 
parents in the throne. Having thus ſpoken, he ref:rred 
Matter to that great council, to determine ſomething in 
ale: he acquainted them alſo with the demands of the 
ib ambaſſador ; and, to give a preatcr and more maniteſt 
of his condeſcenſion and civility, whereas it was in the 
85 power alone to appoint a governor of Cumberland, 
a it to them to nominate one; ſuppoſing, that by this 
aoderation he might the more eaſily obtain his deſire con- 
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cerning the ſucceſſion to the crown : for if he himſelf had 
minated his fon for a governor, he thought he ſhould 
prejudiced his other requeſt ; becauſe, as I ſaid before, they 
vernment or prefecture over Cumberland was looked upa 
the deſignation of the perſon to be the next ſucceeding ki 
of Scotland. Conſtantine, the ſon of Culenus, and Gti 
the ſon of Mogal, brother to king Duſſus, who were thouy 
molt likely to oppoſe both requeits, were firſt aſked their 

inions in this caſe ; who, partly for fear of danger, and p 
by that they might not run counter to the major part of 
nobility, who had been prepoſſeſſed and influenced by 
king, gave their vote, © That it was in the king's power 
correct and amend laws, which were inconvenient to 
«©. public; and allo to appoint what governor he pleaſed 0 
Cumberland.“ The reſt, though they knew that th 
had ſpoken contrary to their own ſenſe, yet conſented 
what they ſaid. And by this means Malcolm, the king's f 
though not of age, but immature for government, was dec 
Governor of Cumberland, and alſo Prince of Scotland; wh" 
title ſignifies in Scotland as much as Dauphin doth in Frant 
and Czfar amongſt the old Roman emperors, and the King 
the Romans amongſt the modern Germans; whereby the f 
ceſſor to the preceding magiſtrate is underſtood. Other li 
were alſo made, viz. © That as the king's eldeſt fon ſhi 
& ſucceed his father, ſo, if the ſon died before the father, 
« grandſon ſhould ſucceed the grandfather : that when 
“King was under age, a tutor or protector ſhould be ch 
« ſome eminent man for intereſt and power, to govern in 
« king's name and ſtead, till he came to fourteen years 
age, and then he had liberty to chuſe guardians for himle 
And beſides, many other things were enacted concerning 
legitimate ſucceſſion of heirs, which ran in common to! 
Whole nobility, as well as to the king. The king hiv 
thus, by indirect and evil practices, ſettled the kingdom 
his poſterity, as he thought, yet his mind was not at ret 
for th ugh he was very courteous to all, and highly be 
ficial and obliging to a great many, and managed the bel, 
that no one part of a good king was wanting in him; ye 
mind being diſquieted with the guilt of his offence, ſußen 
trim to enjoy no ſincere or ſolid mirth ; but in the day hex 
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del with the corroding thoughts of that foul wickedneſs, 
ich would always force themſelves into his mind, and in 

night terrible apparitions diſturbed his reſt. Ar laſt, a 
© was heard from heaven, either a true one, as ſome 
nk; or elſe ſuch an one, as his diſquieted men ſuggeſted, 
t commonly happens to guilty conſciences, ſpeaking to him 
lis bed to this eftet. © Doſt thou think, that the mur- 
der of Malcolm an innocent man, ſecretly and moſt impi- 
ouſly committed by thee, is either unknown to me, or that 
thou ſhalt longer go unpuniſhed for the ſame ? There are al- 
rady plots laid againſt thy life, which thou canſt not 
woid ; neither ſhalc thou leave a firm and ſtable kingdom 
to thy poſterity, as thou thinkeſt to do, but a tumultuous 
one, and full of ſtorms and tempeſts.“ The king terrified 
this dreadful apparition, haſtened betimes in the morning 
the biſhops and monks, to whom he declared the confuſion 
his mind, and his repentance for his impiety. They, in- 
ud of preſcribing him a true remedy, according to the doc- 
ne of Chriſt, (being then degenerated themſelves from the 
ty and ſimplicity of their anceſtors), injoined him thoſe ab- 
( and fallacious ones, which evil and ſelfiſh men had deviſed 
their own gain, and unwary people had as greedily recei- 
u; which were, to beſtow gifts on temples and holy places, 
viſit the ſepulchres of holy men, to kiſs their relics, and 
 expiate his ſin by maſſes and alms ; and withal, they in- 
ned him to reſpect and reverence monks and prieſts, more 
jan he had done before. Neither did the king omit to per- 
m all that they injoined him, thinking to be healed in his 
ſcience by theſe expiations. At length, when he came to 
am to do reverence to the bones of Palladius, a very holy 
"on, he turned a little out of his way to go and take a view 
I neighbouring caſtle, called Fettercarn ; which was then, 
t reported, very pleaſant with ſhady groves, and piles of 
ous buildings, ot which there remain almoſt no footſteps 
ls day. The lady of that caſtle was called Fenella, of 
bom mention is made before; who bore the king a mortal 
ſalge, not only for the puniſhment of her ſon Crathilinthus, 
t alſo upon the account ot her kinſmen, Conſtantinus and 
mus, who, by his new law, were excluded from the ſuc- 
uon to the crown. But, diſſembling her anger, ſhe enter: 
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rained the King very ſplendidly, and with great magnificen 
and after dinner ſhe carried him out to view the pleafanng 
the place, and the ſtructure of the caſtle ; and among the n 
the led him into a privy parlour, to ſee a braſs ſtatus, u 
curioufly and artificially caſt, which was made with ſo n 
ingenaity, as they ſay, that when a ſtring or cord, wh 
was ſecretly bent therein, was remitted and let po, it w 
ſhoot out arrows of its own accord; and whillt the king 
intent in viewing this engine, an arrow darted out from 
and flew him. Johannes Major and Hector Boetius do b. 
ſay, that the king came thus to his end; though, in 1 
judgment, it ſeems not at all probable. For it is not credit 
that, after the decay of noble arts amongſt other nations, 
curious a ſtatue ſhould be ther: made, and that in the remot 
part of Briton'too ; though John Major writes, that Edmo 
the ſon of Eldred, was flain by the ſame artifice ; but I car 
bring myſelf to think any otherwiſe than that both ſtories 
fabulous: neither can 4 eaſily 1 that all & 
land together had ſo many jewels in poſſeſſion, as Boetius ah 
that one lady was owner of. And therefore I rather ind 
to the opinion of ſome” others, amongſt whom is \Wint 
who write, that the king was ſlain by ſome horſemen, pla 
in ambujh at the command of Fenella.- He died in the tut 
ty-fitth year of his reign; à prince eminent for all ot 
things, if the murder of Malcolm, and his too great affedt 
to his kindred, had not made ſuch a foul blot in his eſcutchet 
He deccaſed in the year of Chriſt 994. 


CoNnSTANTINE IV. the eighty-firſt King. 

After Kenneth's death, Conſtantine, the ſon of Culen 
ſurnamed the Bald, uſed fo much diligence in convaſſing ta 
the kingdom, as never any man did before him. For he 
ſinuated himſelf into all forts of people, complaining, that 
and others of the royal blood were circumvented by the fr 
of Kennethus, and ſo excluded from the hopes of the k! 
dom, upon the pretence of a moſt unjuſt Jaw ; to which 
with others of the blood, were forced by fear to conſet 
He farther alledged, that the inconvenience of the hu 
very manifeſt and viſible in itſelf. For what, faid he, © 
be more imprudent and fooliſh, than to take away one ©: 


weſt concerns in government, from the ſuffrage of the 
, and to leave it to the liberty of fortune? and to bind 
pſclves to. obey a child, becauſe caſually born ot a king; 
perhaps, might be ruled by ſome woman; and, in the 
ame, to exclude brave and virtuous men from fitting at 
gem? He added farther, what if the children of the king 
{ have ſome defect, either of mind or body, which made 
(unfit for government? What if children, proceeded he, 
ajoycd the kingdom in thoſe days, when we fought ſo 
j battles with the Romane, Britons, Pits, Engliſh, and 
xs, not ſo much for dominion, as for a mere being and 
Itence in the world? Nay, what can border more upon 
ic, than to bring that upon ourſelves by a law, which 
[threatens as the ſevereſt judgment to the rebellious ; and 
his means, either to deſpiſe the threatenings and predic- 
of the Almighty, or to run into them of their own ac- 
Neither, ſaid he, is that true, which the flatterers of 
jethus pleaſe themſelves with urging, i. e. that the {laugh- 
ad avarice of the king's kindred may, by this means, be 


reaſon to fear the frauds of their guardians, as before 
dd the plots of their kindred. And therefore, now the 
kt is removed, ſaid he, let us valiantly recover the Ji- 
be took away; and; abrogating that law, which was 
ied by force, and fubmitted to out of fear, if it ma y be 
N law, and not rather a public enſlaving of us, and a 
litution of our liberties : let us, I ſay, return to the an- 
t inſtitutions and cuſtoms, by which this kingdom aroſe 
It out of nothing; and which, from ſmall beginnings, 
advanced it.to that ſplendour, that it is. inferior to none of 
ghbours ; nay, and which have crected it again to a 
ligh tide of glory, when it was at a low ebb. There- 
kt us not neglect, or flip over this preſent opportunity, 


wane, twelve days after the funeral of Kennethus, and de- 
Id him king. ; 
a, hearing that Conſtantine was made king; called bis 
VL, I, M m : . 
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ed; for the king's children, whilſt under age, have as 


offers itſelf, leſt hereafter we ſeek it in vain. By theſe 
ac like harangues, with diligent applications to the great 
e drew a great multitude to his party, who aſſembled 


the mean time Malcolm, who was buſy about his father's . 
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friends together, to deliberate what was proper to be d 
Some were of opinion, that before he proceeded any far! 
he ſhould found how the minds of the nobles ſtood afieRted, 
that he might know what ſtrength he was able to raiſe apa 
a popular man, ſupported by ſo many factions and allian 
and then to form a reſolution according to the number 
his forces. But thoſe who were young and headitrong, 
{piled this courle, as flow and dilatory ; alledging, that it. 
beſt to obviate the danger at its firſt riſe, and to proc 

-gain{t the enemy before he was ſettled in his new king 
The king being young, embraced the latter opinion, 3 
more ſpecious of the two; and having gathered an army 
about ten thouſand men together, marches towards the 
my. Neither was Conſtantine defective in his preparatic 
for in a ſhort time he levied fo great an army, that Male 
at the news of his approach, diſbanded his ſoldiers, and 
red himſelf into Cumberland. But Kennethus, his naturalb 
ther, begot on a concubine, judging that courſe to be vt 
diſhonourable, perſuaded ſome of the moſt valiant troops 
ſtay behind, and fo to ſtop the enemy at the river ko 
near Stirling, which was the boundary to both armies. Th 
both camps lay idle on the high banks ot the river, which 
fordable but in few places; by which means they were i 
flicted with, peſtilence and famine, (both which calamitic 
ged very much that year), that each army was forced tod 
band. Thus the kingdom being divided into two fact 
the commonalty was miſerably afflicted with hunger, fe 
lence, and frequent robberies. In the mean time, during 
abſence of Malcohn, who according to his league wis W 
ing the Engliſh againſt the Danes, Conſtantine, thinking 
had now got a convenient opportunity to ſubdue the 20! 
faction, marches with great forces into Lothian. Kenn 
who was left by his brother to obſerve all Conſtantine's 
tions, gave him an halt at the mouth of the river Ain 
And becauſe he was inferior in number, he ſupplicd that & 
by ſtratagem ; for he ſo managed his army, that he get! 
advantage both of the ſun and wind; and, beſides, bis 
was flanked, as much as it could, with the river, which 
the chief cauſe of his victory. For thoſe on the {ide ol ( 
Atantine, truſting to their numbers, ruſhed violently ie 
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ning the ſun-beams darting into their very faces ; 
s, a ſtorm ſuddenly ariſing, drove ſo much. duſt in- 
yes, that they could ſcarce lift up their heads againſt 
. A great ſlaughter was made in both armies, 
the generals themſelves, upon a charge, wounded 
one another; after Conſtantine had invaded the 
na year and fix months. 


Gr1MUs, the eighiy-ſecond King. | 


. the ſon of king Duffus, or, as others ſay, of his 
Mogallus, after Conſtantine's death, was brought to 
nd there, by the men of his own faction, was made 
lle, perceiving that ſome nobles of his party were al- 
mupted by meſſengers ſent from Malcolm, and more 
x were ſolicited by him, to a defection, took ſome of 
efſengers, and committed them to priſon. Malcolm, 
much incenſed at the impriſonment of his ambaſſadors, 
g done againſt the law of nations, breaks forth into 
r. As Grimus was making head againſt him, a ſud- 
mur was diſperſed through all Malcolm's army, of the 
id prodigions ſtrength of the army coming againit 
ſo that all Malcolm's meatures were broken, many 
ſoldiers deſerted by ſtealth, and many others making 
5 pretences, publicly deſired to be diſmiſſed. - This 
t aroſe from the merchants, who, preferring their pri- 
mcerns before the public good, ſcattered the report 
Mount the whole army. And beſides, there were ſome 
them, who privately favoured Grimus's party; for 
| there were many things in him very attractive of the 
x the tallneſs of his ſtature, his great beauty, accom- 
vith a ſingular courteſy, and a comely mien in all his 
: beſides, as there was occaſion, he was ſevere in pu- 
g offenders, and he managed matters with great pru- 
and diſpatch ; ſo that many promiſed themſelves an hap- 
f honourable calm under his government. In this di- 
and combuſtion of mens ſpirits, Malcolm, not daring 
it ny thing to the haz ird of a battle, by the advice of 
a6 diſmiſſed the greateſt part of his army; and, with 
* troops, reſolved to ſtop the en2mies paſſage over 
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In the mean time, the biſhop of that dioceſe, Fot 
name, of whom all had an high opinion, for his ſand 
deayoured to compoſe matters by his authority; a 
poſing betwixt both parties, he at length brought m 
this paſs, that a truce was made for three months; ( 
being to go into Angus, and Malcolm into Cumberlay 
arbitrators were likewiſe to be choſen by both partics, bor 
ſent, who were to determine the main controverſy ind 
Neither did Fothadus give over his endeavours, till th 
cluded a peace on theſe conditions: That Grimus ſb 
tain the name of king, as long as he lived : and that, a 
deceaſe, the kingdom ſhould return to Malcolm: and Wir 
future, the law of Kennethus, for eſtabliſhing the ſucceWiſ: 
the king's children, ſhould be obſerved as ſacred and imi 
In the mean time, the wall of Severus was to be the be 
to them both. That which was within the wall ws 
long to Malcolm, and that without to Grimus. Both d 
were to be contented with thoſe limits, neither being to! 
each other, or to aſſiſt the enemies of one another.” 
peace was made, to the great joy of all men, which . 
giouſly obſerved for almoſt eight years. Grimus was tl 
occaſion of the breach: for, whereas, ſince the beginn 
his reign, in turbulent times he had carried himſclf s 1 
prince, his induſtry being ſlackened by the quiet he a) 
he wholly plunged himſelf in voluptuous courſes ; at 
kind of life being, as uſually it is, a life of expenke, | 
reduced to ſome neceſſity, and ſo was forced to pretende 
againſt the richer ſort, that he might ſatisfy his own 
and enjoy their eſtates. Being told of the danger d 
courſe by his grave counſellors, he was ſo far from reit 
it, or from abating any thing of his former injuſtice, u 
reſolved to put his monitors in priſon, and terrified otie 
their puniſhment, from uſing the like freedom in rept 
kings. In order to this he invited them kindly to bus 
but they, having notice of his deſign by their friends, the 
fit to retire; at which Grimus was ſo enraged, that be g 
ed a band of men together, and purſued them, waſting 
nds more than any foreign enemy could have done; N 
red neither men, houſes, cattle, nor corn; and that wil 


could not carry away, he ſpoiled, that fo it might be re 
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& to the owners. Thus he made a promiſcuous havock of 
things, (whether facred or profane), by fire and ſword. 
mplaint of this being made to Malcolm, who was then bu- 
AS in helping the Engliſh againſt the Danes, he preſently pe- 
„ nd home: for be was incenſed, not only at the undeſer- 
li! ſufferings of ſo many brave and innocent perſons, but much 
ne at the indignity offered him by Grimus ; who, knows 
in Wo that the lands were ſhortly to paſs over to another, with: 
tany reſpect to future times, had ravaged and {wept away 
| fruits, as if it had been an enemy's country. There was 
neat reſort to Malcolm at his return, inſomuch that though 
mus had for a time been dear to, and beloved by the peo · 
cee; yet now the greateſt part of the nobles forſook and aban- 
ned him. However, he got what forces he could, and with 
joſe he made bead againſt his enemy. When their camps 
vas Were near one another, Grimus, knowing that Malcolm would 
igiouſly obſerve Aſcenſion day, reſolved then to attack him, 
ping to find him unprepared. Malcolm, laying notice of 
s deſign, kept his men in arms; and though he did hope 
ll, as to the victory, in ſa good a caule ; yet he ſent to 
mus, to adviſe him to defer fighting for that day, that ſo 
ne, being Chriſtians, might not pollute ſo holy a day with 
eng the blood of their countrymen : Yer he was never- 
"ics rcfolved to fight, alledging to his ſoldiers, that the fear 
enemy was in, though pretended to be out of reverence to 
Þ holy a feaſt, was a good omen of their victory. Then a 
ace and eager fight began; and Grimus deſerted by his men, 
"x wounded in the head, taken priſoner, and ſoon after had 
b cyes put out; and in a ſhort time, partly out of grief, 
uty through the anguiſh of his wounds, he died in the tenth 
tr of his reign. Malcolm carried it nobly towards the con- 
red, and cauſed Grimus to be interred in the ſepulchres of 
s anceſtors. He received the faction that followed him into 
us grace and favour, and blotted out the memory of all paſt 
ences ; then going to the afſembly of the eſtates at Scone, 
Kore he would take the government upon him, he cauſed the 
made by his father, concerning the ſucceſſion to the 
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At the entrance into his government, he laboured to 
ſtore the ſtate of the kingdom, which was ſorely ſhake 
factions. And as he forgave all former offences to hinf{ 
ſo he took care that the ſeeds of faction and diſcord amo 
all different parties might be rooted out. After this, he f 
governors, choſen out of the nobility, into all provinces (j 
and pious men) to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of robbers; w 
in former times, had taken great liberty to themſelves to ft 
and plunder. By them alſo the common people were enc 
raped to tillage and huſbandry ; fo that proviſions grew cheq 
er, commerce between man and man ſafer, and the put 
peace was better ſecured. Amidſt theſe tranſactions, Sueno, t 
ſon of Harald, king of the Danes, being baniſhed from hon 
came into Scotland. He was oftentimes overcome, made 

foner by, and ranſomed from the Vandals ; and having ou 
for aid in vain from Olavus, king of the Scandians, and I 
ward king of England, at laſt he came into Scotland, and be 
ing converted to Chriſtianity, of which before he was 2 md 
bitter enemy, he received ſome ſmall forces there, and ſo n 
turned into his own country: from whence ſoon after 
paſſed over with a great army into England. Firſt, he over 
threw the Engliſh alone, and afterwards he had the ſame luc 
ceſs againſt them, when the Scots aſſiſted them; whom 
grievouſly threatened, - becauſe they would not forlake 
Engliſh, and return into their own country. Neither wer 
his menaces in vain: for Olavus of Scandia, and Enecus g 
neral of the Danes, were ſent by him with a great army lt 
Scotland; they ranged over all Murray, killed whomforn 
they met, tock away all they could catch, whether facred d 
profane; ar laſt, gathering into a body, they aſſaulted cali 
and other ſtrong places. While they were beſieging ti 
fortrefles, Malcolm had raiſed an army out of the neighbour 
ing countries, and pitched his camp not far from them. 
day after the Scots, perceiving the multitude of the Dans 
and their warlike preparations, were ſtruck with great tert 
the king endeavoured to encourage them, but to little pup 
at laſt, a clamour was raiſcd in the camp, by thoſe who th 
willing to ſeem more valiant than the reſt ; and when 1 *. 
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A others received, and ſeconded it; ſo that preſently, 
if they had been wild, they ran in upon the Danes, with- 
«the command of their leaders, and ruſhed upon the points 
their ſwords, who were ready to receive them. After the 
wwardeſt were lain, the reſt fled back, faſter than ever 
ky came on. The king was wounded in the head, and had 
uch ado to be carried off the field into an adjacent wood, 
fere he was put on horſeback, and ſo eſcaped with his life. 
ter this victory the caſtle of Nairn was ſurrendered to the 
Ines, the garriſon being diſmayed at the event of the unhap- 
ght; yet they put them to death after the ſurrender. They 
ngly fortified the caſtle, becauſe it was ſeated in a conve- 
ent paſs; and, of a peninſula, made it an ifle, by 2 
rough a narrow neck of land, for the ſea to ſurround it; an 
ben they called it, oy a Daniſh name, Burgus. The other 
Alles, which were Elgin and Forres, were deſerted, for 
ar of the cruelty of the Danes. The Danes, upon this good 
cel, reſolved to fix their habitations in Murray, and ſent 
me their ſhips' to bring over their wives and children, in the 
can time exerciſing all manner of cruel hard{hips over the 
tive Scots. Malcolm, in onder to prevent their farther 
press, got a ſtronger and more compact army together; 
when they were gone into Marr, he met them at a place 
led Mortlach, both armies: being in great fear; the Scots 
0g afraid of the cruelty ot the Danes, and the Danes fearing 
e places, which they did not know, (as being far from the 
„ and fit for ambuſhes), more than their enemies. In the 
zmning of the fight, the Scots were much diſcouraged at 
laughter of three of their valiant worthies, viz. of Ken- 
thus, thane of the iſlands; of Grimus, thane of Strath- 
m; and of Dumbar, thane of Lothian, who all fell preſent- 
| one after another; ſo that they were forced to retreat, and 
ire into their old faſtneſs, which was behind their backs: 
ere, tencing their camp with a trench, ditch, and large 
rs, Which they cut down in a narrow place, they fronted 
d {topped the enemy; nay, they flew ſome, who, as if 
U had fully carried the victory, did careleſsly aſſault them, 
wngtt whom Enecus, one of their generals, fell. His loſs, 
* made the Danes lefs forward to fight, ſo it gave new 
Vage to the Scots, who were intimidated before. So that, 
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almoſt in a moment of time, the ſcene was quite altered: 
Danes were put to flight, and the Scots purſued them, 
vus, the other of their generals, got ſome to guide him, 
bent his courſe that night, towards Murray. Though Mal 
knew it, yet, having ſlain the forwardeſt of his enemies, 
wounded many more, he defiſted from following the ch 
When news of this overthrow was brought ro Swain in 
land, he bore it with undaunted bravery, and ſent ſome of 
old ſoldiers, and ſome that were newly come to him fron 
own country, under Camus, their general, to recruit hi 
and ſhattered army in Scotland. He firſt came into thef 
of Forth; but being hindered by the country-people (who 
ſerved all his motions) from landing, he ſet ſail, and mad: 
the Red promontbry of Angus. There he landed his men, 
attempted to take ſome places; but being diſappointed, 
fell to plundering. Having pitched his tents at Balbrida 
1. e. the village of St Bride, word was brought him by 
ſpies, that the Scots forces were ſcarce two miles dill 
from him : upon that, both generals, according to thee 
gence of the time, exhorted their men to fight ; and! 
next day they were all ready at their arms, almolt at « 
time. The third day they tought with ſo great capt 
and fury as either new hopes or old animoſities could oc 
and ſuggeſt ; at laſt the Scots prevailed, and Camus, endeavo 
ing hems the remainder of his army, by flying to the mo 
tains towards Murray, before he had gone two miles, was 
taken by the purſuers, and he and all his men were cut( 
There are ſtill extant fome monuments of this victory, u 
obeliſk, and a neighbouring village, which as yet retus! 
memorable name of Camus. Another band of them were 
off, not fur from the town of Brechin, where alſo anothe 
beliſk was erected. The remainder, being few in number, 
der the covert of the night, made to their ſhips: theſe! 
were toſſed up and down ſeveral days in the raging ſea by 
winds ; at length coming to the inhoſpitable ſhore ot Buch 
they rode there ſo long at anchor, till they were neceſſta 
for want, to ſend aut 500 of their men aſhore, to get in 
relief out of the neighbouring country. Mernanus, the i 
of the place, topped them from returring to their Mp 
compelled them to retire to a ſteep hill, where, being 
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de conveniency of the place, they defended themſelves 
þ ſtones, and flew many of the Scots, who raſhly attempt · 

hem. At laſt the Scots encouraged one another, and in 
kl parties, in great numbers, got up the hill, and put e- 

man of the Danes to the ſword. There alſo, as well as 
kbridum, when the wind blows up the ſand, there are 
s diſcovered of a greater magnitude than can well ſuit 

the ſtature of the men of our times. | 
t Sucno was not diſcouraged, no not even with this new 
throw, but ſent his ſon Canutus with new levies into Scot- 
He landed his ſoldiers in Buchan, and ſo plundered the 
ptry round. Malcolm, though he had hardly recovered 
bk ſuſtained in former battles, yet made head againſt him; 
Icing not willing to hazard all by fighting a pitched battle, 
thought it beſt to weary the enemy with light ſkirmiſhes, 
Ito keep him from plundering ; for by this means he hoped, 
 hort time, to reduce him to a great want of proviſions, 
king in an enemy's country, almoſt quite waſted and, de- 
ed by the miſeries of war before. He followed this deſign 
lome days; but at laſt, when the Scots had got a full un- 
ending of their enemy's ſtrength, they leſs diſtruſted 
ir own ; and both armies, being equally preſſed with want, 
nimouſly deſired a ſignal to the battle; pretending, unleſs 
given, they would fall to it, even without the conſent 
heir generals. Upon that Malcolm drew up his army in 

array, and the fight was carried on with ſuch deſperate 
and fury, that neither party came off in triumph. And 
high the mere name of the victory fell to the Scots fide, 
e great part of the nobility being ſlain, the reſt, wearied 
l deprefſed in their ſpirits, returned to their camp, giving 
 Dnes liberty to retreat, without any purſuit, The next 
V when both parties muſtered their men, they found fo 
ata ſlaughter to have been nuade, that they willingly admit- 
ome prieſts to be interceſſors of peace between them. Ac- 
ingly peace was made on theſe conditions : That the Danes 
ud leave Murray and Buchan, and depart ; and that as long 
Malcolm and Sueno lived, neither of tvem ſhould wage war 
10 one another any more, nor help one another's enemies; that 
ou in which the battle was fought, ſhould be ſet apart 
| onſecrated for the burial of the dead, Upon this, the 
01. J. 5 Non 
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Danes withdrew, and Malcolm gave orders for the n 
of the ſlain. 
A while after hecalled an aſſembly of the eſtates at San 
and that he might reward thoſe who had deſerved well 18" 
country, he divided all the king's lands between then: ( 
the other fide, the nobility granted to the king, * Ti 
when any of them died, their children ſhould be unde t 
wardſhip of the king till they arrived at the age of twenty 
years; and that the king ſhould receive all their revenie, t 
cept what was expended for the education of the wa; 
beſides, that he thould have the power to give then 
marriage, or Otherwiſe to diſpoſe of them, when they w 
grown up; and ſhould alſo receive their dowery.” I 
this cuſtom came rather from the Engliſh and Danes; bee 
it yet continues throughout all England, and in part d 
mandy. Afterwards the king turned his thoughts to 
the damages ſuſtained by the war; he rebuilt many du 
and places applied to ſacred uſes, that had been demoliſh 
the enemy; he built new caſtles, or repaired the old, in 
very town. Having thus reſtored peace to the kingdom 
his great valour, he endcavoured farther to adorn it with! 
and ordinances ; and annexed new titles to certain magiltn 
(believe, ſuch as he borrowed from his neighbours), wi 
ſerved rather for vain ambition, than for any real uſe. I 
in former timegg,there was no name ſuperior in honout to 
of a knight, cept that of thane, i. e. governor ot f 
of a province or county, which cuſtom, as I hear, is yt" 
ſerved amongſt the Danes. But now-a-days princes 0 
no medium in inſtituting new names, or titles of honour; ! 
there be no uſe at all of thoſe names, but the bare ſound. IN 
Malcolm, having finiſhed his toilſome wars, reigned ſome e 
in great ſplendour and glory. But, in the progreſs of li 
he ſullied the beauty of his former life with the deformity 
varice. That vice, being incident to old men, partly 85 
up in him with his age, and partly aroſe from that want vb 
his exorbitant grants had driven him to. So that thoſe 
which he had unadviſedly diſtributed amongſt the nobility 
did as unjuſtly and wickedly labour to rcſume ; and by ® 
bitant fines laid upon the poſſeſſors, he broke the hearts &'* 
and reduced others to great penury. The preſent lenſe ot! 
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no, thongh ſometimes juſt, blotted out the memory of all 
mer favours ; ſo that the injury reaching to a few, but the 
ur to many, the friends and kindred of thoſe who were ſlain 
A impoveriſhed, bent all their thoughts to revenge their rela- 
ms, and to ſecure themſelves. And at laſt, bribing the 
ne's domeſtics, at Glammes in Angus, they were admitted 
night into the King's bedchamber, where they murdered 
in. When they had committed the bloody deed, thoſc-bri- 
domeſtics, together with the parricides, took horſe, which 
key had ready bridled and ſaddled for all events; and, being 
table to find the way, for that a deep ſnow had covered all 
We: tracks, they were confounded, and wandered in the fields, 
Il they arrived at a lake by the town of Forfar ; where en- 
mouring to paſs over, the ice being not very firm, their 
n weight ſunk them, and they were every foul of them 
ned. Their bodies lay undiſcovered for a time, by res- 
n the ice cloſed again; but when a thaw came, they were 
and, and taken up, and being diſcovered who they were, 
ler bodies were hung upon gibbets in the highways, there 
tot for a terror to the living, and in reproach to them af- 

they were dead. This is the common report about Mal- 
um's end; though ſome write, that he was ſlain by an 
Muſh, which was laid by the relations of Grimus and Con- 
Wntinus, the former kings, after a bloody battle joined and 
ght betwixt them. Others ſay, that he was killed by the 
ſends of a noble virgin, whom he had raviſhed; but all a- 
ſee, that he came to a violent death, Malcolm reigned fo 
Ay above thirty years, that if avarice had not corrupted his 
und in his old age, he might well have been numbered a- 


er of prodigies ; for in the winter the nvers did mightily o- 
low, and in ſpring there were great inundations of the ſea. 
ud moreover, a few days after the ſummer-ſolſtice, there 
ce very ſevere froſts, and deep ſnows, which quite ſpoiled 
| fruits of the earth, and thereupon - followed a grievous 
amine. 


Nn 2 


dnnglt the beſt of princes. The year in which he died was a 
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Have declared in the former book, how eagerly Renne 
I thus, and his ſon Malcolm, ſtrove to ſettle the ſucceſſe 
to the crown in their families, That the eldeſt ſon might ſucce 
the father : but what the ſucceſs of it was, will appear in 
ſequel. This is certain, that neither the public benefit whic 
was promiſed to the whole kingdom, nor yet the private a 
vantage alledged to ariſe to our kings from it, were at 
obtained by this new law. An univerſal good to all was pre 
tended in thus ſettling the ſucceſſion, that ſeditions, murder 
and treacheries might be prevented amongſt thoſe of th 
blood-royal ; and alſo that ambition, with the other mil 
chiefs accompanying it, might be rooted ont from amony 
the nobles. But, on the contrary, when I inquire into t 
cauſes of public grievances, and compare the old with the me 
dern, it ſeems to me, that all thoſe miſchiefs which u 
would have avoided, are fo far from being extinguiſhed by th 
aboliſhing of the old, that they rather receive a great increa 
from this new law. For, not to ſpeak of the plots of thei 
kindred againſt thoſe who are actually on the throne ; nor 
a preſent king's evil ſuſpicions of thoſe whom nature and th 
law would have"accounted as molt dear to him; I ſay, omit 
ring theſe things, which in the ſeries of our hiſtory will | 
farther explained, all the miſeries of former apes inay ſee 
light and tolerable, if compared with thoſe calamities whic 
followed upon the death of Alexander III. Neither will I in 
fitt upon the particulars following, viz. that this law doth e 
nervate the force of all pnblic councils, without which n 
lawful government can ſubſiſt: that by it we do willing) 
and by conſent, create thoſe\evils to ourſelves, which othc 
who have intereſt in public governments, do chictly depte 
cate, viz. to have kings, over whom other governors mult 
appointed; and ſo the people are to be committed to the 
power who have no power ver themſelves; inſomuch thi 
thoſe who are hardly brough to obey wile, prudent, and & 
perienced kings, are now rfquired to yield obedience, B | 
were, to the very ſhadow of a prince: by wluch means 
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vllingly precipitate ourſelves into thoſe puniſhments which 
God threatens to thoſe who deſpiſe and contemn his holy Ma- 
ety; namely, that we ſhould be in fubjection to children, 
mie or female, whom the law of nations, and even nature it- 
kf, (the mother of all laws), hath ſubjected to the rule of o- 
te. As for the private benefit that kings aim at by this 
by, i. e. that they may perpetuate. their name and family, 
tow vain and fallacious this pretence is, the examples of the 
cients, nay, even nature itſelf, might inform them, if they 
kad but conſidered by how many laws and rewards the Ro- 
as endeavoured to perpetuate the ſplendid names of their fa- 
nies; of which yet no one footſtep remains at this day, no 
wt in any part of the world, which they had conquered. 
This diſappointment moſt deſervedly attends thoſe who fight 
xinſt nature itſelf, by endeavouring to clothe a fading, frail 
thing, ſubject to momentary alterations, and blaſts of for- 
me, with a ſort of perpetuity ; and to endow it with a kind 
df eternity which they themſelves neither are partakers of, 
nor can be; nay, they ſtrive to effect it by thoſe mediums 
wich are moſt croſs to their purpoſe : for what is leſs condu- 
tive to perpetuity than tyranny ? yet this new law makes a 
neat ſtep towards it; for a tyrant is, as it were, the white, or 
mark, expoſed to the hatred of all men, inſomuch that he 
emot long ſubſiſt; and when he falls, all his fall with him. 
k tems to me that God doth ſometimes gently chaſtiſe and 
dlappoint this endeavour of fooliſh men; and ſometimes he 
With expoſe it even to public ſcorn, as if it were ſet up in 
mulation of his own power. Of which divine will I know 
wt any fitter or plainer inſtance, than that which we have 
low under our hands. For Malcolm, who fo much laboured 
o confirm the law, which was almoſt forcibly enacted by his 
ther, by common ſuffrage and conſent, that the King's 
ildren ſhould be ſubſtituted in the room of their deceaſed pe- 
#ts, even he left no male child behind him; but he had two 
daughters, one called Beatrix, whom he married to a noble- 
nn named Crinus, the thane of the weſtern iſlands, and the 
Cief of the other thanes, and therefore ſtyled in that age 
Aithane ; the other, named Doaca, married to the thane of 


— was mother of Macbeth, or Macbeda, of whom in his 
H 0 
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Duxcan I. the eighty-fourth King. 


_ Malcolm being flain, as hath been related, Duncan, his 
grandſon by his daughter Beatrix, ſucceeded him; a prince 
of courteſy, and of more indulgence io his own kin 

dred than became a king; for he was of a mild diſpoſition, and 

from his youth gave notable tokens of his popularity: ff 
in the molt difficult times, when he was made governor of 

Cumberland by his grandfather, and could not come to thi 

king (by reaſon of the Daniſh troops, which ſwarmed on: 

the country, and ſtopped all paſſages), to ſwear to the lays 
yet he faithfully took part with the Engliſh, till Canutus, hi- 
ving the reſt of England farrendered to him, made an expeti- 
tion againſt him; and then he ſabmitred himſelf to the Danes, 
on the ſame conditions under which he vbeyed the Engliſh be- 

fore. This alſo was popular in him, that he adminiſtered u- 

{tice with great equity; and every year he viſited the provin- 

ces, to hear the complaints of the poor; and, as much a ly 

in his power, he hindered the great men from oppreſſing the 

little ones. But as theſe virtues endeared him to the good, {6 
they leſſened his authority amongſt the lovers of {cdition; 

and his clemency to the former encouraged the latter to grow 

audacious. The beginning of the leſſening and contempt at 
his government, happened in Lochabyr, upon the account ct 
one Bancho, thane of that country, a ſtrict lover of impartid 

Juſtice. Some ill men not enduring his ſeverity in puniſhments 

made a conſpiracy againſt him, plundered him of his goods 

and drove him away wounded, and almoſt drad. As foons 

ever his wounds permitted him to endure the jogging of li 

body, he took a journey, and complained to the king: tit 

king ſent a public officer to do juſtice upon the offenders ; vil 

he was grievouſly affronted, and afterwards murdered by then; 

ſo great ſecurity did they fancy to themſelves, by reaſon d 

the lenity (but, as they interpreted it, floth) of a good King: 

The chief of the faction, which raiſed this diſturbance, Vs 

named Macduald ; who, deſpairing of pardon, prepares himſet 

for open war. He called in the iſlanders to his afliſtance, (v0 

were always prone to ſedition), and alſo the forwardelt of ii 

Iriſh, in hopes of booty. He told them that under an effcmi 

nate and flothful king, who was fitter to rule monks 
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yariors, there was no fear of puniſhment, but there might 
tk great hopes of advantage; and that he did not doubt but 
de Scots, who were in a manner fettered with the chains of a 
bog peace under the former king, when an alarm was ſound- 
& to war, would come in to recover their ancient liberty. 
Theſe exhortations were ſeconded with a ſucceſsful beginning, 
hich much heartened the party. There was one Malcolm, 
o the prime nobility, ſent by the king againſt them with ſome 
forces ; but his army was preſently overthrown by them, and 
ke himſelf, being taken priſoner, had his head cut off, The 
king, troubled at this overthrow, called a council to conſult 
« what was fit to be done. Some were very {low in deliver- 
ng their opinions; but Macbeth, the king's mother's fiſter's 
in, laid the blame of the misfortune on the decay of military 
rue ; promiſing withal, that if the command or peneralſhip 
vere beſtowed on him and Bancho, who was well acquainted 
ith that country, he would quickly ſubdue all of them, and 
bing things into a ſtate of tranquillity. This Macbeth was of 
tharp wit, and a very lofty ſpirit ; and if moderation had ac- 
companied it, he had been worthy of a command, though ne- 
er ſo eminent; but, in puniſhing offenders, of that ſeverity, 
wich, without legal reſtraints, Femmes likely to degenerate 
ery ſoon into cruelty. When, the chief command of the ar- 
ny was conferred upon him, many were ſo terrified, that 
lying aſide their hopes, which they had conceived by reaſon 
0 the King's flothful temper, they hid themſelves in holes and 
mers. The iſlanders and the Iriſh, their flight being ſtop- 
ed, were driven to the laſt deſpair, and ſtoutly fighting, were 
trery one of them ſlain 3 Macduald himſelf, with a few others, 
lying into a neighbouring caſtle, being paſt all hopes of par- 
Wn, redeemed himſelf and his from the inſults ot his enemies 
a voluntary death. Macbeth, not content with that pu- 
uhment, cut off his head, and ſent it to the king at Perth, 
ad hung up the reſt of his body in a conſpicuous place, for 
ok — of the Redſhanks which he took, he cauſed to 
anged. | 

This domeſtic ſedition being appeaſed, a far greater terror 
licceeded, occaſioned by the Danes: for Sueno, their moſt 
Pwertul King, dying, left three kingdoms to his three ſons; 
England to Harald, N orway to Sueno, and Denmark to Ca- 
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nutus. Harald dying ſoon after, Canutus ſucceeded him in 
kingdom of England. Sueno, or Swain, king of Norm 
emulous of his brother's glory, croſſed the ſeas with a giz 
navy, and landed in Fife. Upon the news of his coming, Mac 
berth was ſent to levy an army; Bancho, the other genen 
ſtaying with the king. Duncanus, or Donald, as if juit my 
ſed from a ſlumber of indolence, was forced to go meet th 
enemy. They fought near Culroſs with ſuch obſtinate c 
rage, that as one party was ſcarce able to fly, ſo the other hy 
no heart to purſue. The Scots, who looked upon themch 
as overcome, rather by the incommodiouſneſs of the plac 
than by the valour of their enemics, retreated to Perth, an 
there {taid with the remains of their, conquered forces, wait 
ing for the motions of the enemy. Swain thinking that if 
preſſed eagerly on them, ail Scotland would ſpecdily be l 
own, marched towards Perth with all his forces to beſeg 
Duncan; his ſhips he ſent about by the Tay, to meet lit 
there. Duncan, though he much confided in the preſent 
{ture of affairs, becauſe Macbeth was very near him with 
new ſupply of force; yet being counſelled by Bancho to pied 
out his force by ſtratagem, he ſent meſſengers, one to Mix 
beth, to deſire him to ſtop: where he was, and another tap" 
Swain, to treat about the ſurrender of the town. The Scop": 
deſired, that upon the ſurrender they and theirs might have lylſp"u 
berty to depart in ſafety ; Swain ſuppoſing their requeſt pi 
ceeded from the very bottom of deſpair, would hear of nothing 
but ſurrendering at mercy. Upon this he ſent other mellenget 
with unlimited inſtructions, and a command to delay time 
making conditions; who, to ingratiate themſelves the mor 
told the Norvegians, that whilſt the conditions of peace ve 
propounding and ſeitling, their king would ſend abundance d 
proviſions into their camp, as knowing that they were nahe 
overſtocked with victualling for the army. That gift vp 
acceptable to the Norvegians, not ſo'much on the account ont 
the Scots bounty, or their own penury, as that they thougl 
it was a ſign their ſpirits were cowed, quite ſpent, and broken 
Whereupon a great deal of bread and wine was ſent th 
both wine preſſed out of the grape, and alſo ſtrong drink ma E 
of barley-malt, mixed with the juice of a poiſonous herd, 4 


| bundance of which grows in Scotland, called /cepy right ſuede 
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he ſtalk of it is above two feet long, and in its upper part 
reads into branches; the leaves are broadiſh, acuminated at 
r extremities, and faintly green. The berries are great, and 
2 black colour when they are ripe, which proceed out of 
te (talk under the bottom of the leaves; their taſte is ſweet- 
and almoſt infipid ; it has a very fmall feed, as little as 
grains of a fig. The virtue of the fruit, root, and eſpe- 
of the ſeed, is ſoporiferons, and will make men mad, if 
y be taken in too great quantities. With this herb all the 
ion was infected; and they that carried it, to prevent all 
thicion of fraud, taſted of it before, and invited the Danes 
p drink huge draughts of it. Swain himſelf, in token of 
9-will, did the ſame, according to the cuſtom of his na- 
n. But Duncan, knowing that the force of the potion 
ud reach to their very vitals, whilſt they were aſleep, had 
poreat ſilence admitted Macbeth with his forces into the city, 
Fa gate which was fartheſt off from the enemy's camp; and 
erſtanding by his ſpies that the enemy was faſt afleep and 
ul of wine, he ſent Bancho before, who well knew all the 
enues both of that place and of the enemy's camp, with 
r greateſt part of the army, placing the reſt in ambuſh. He, 
itering their camp, and making a great ſhout, found all things 
bore neglected than he imagined. Some few rouſed at the 
vue, running up and down like madmen, were ſlain as they 
met, the others were killed ſleeping. The king, who 
ks dead drunk, wanting not only ſtrength, but ſenſe allo, 
s ſnatched up by ſome few, who were not ſo much over- 
me with wine as the reſt, and laid like a log or beaſt upon 
i horſe which they caſually lighted on, and ſo carried to the 
ls, There the caſe was almoſt as bad as in the camp, for 
molt all the ſeamen were ſlain aſhore ; ſo that there could 
me be got together ſo many of them as were ſufficient to 
fide one ſhip 3 yet by this means the king eſcaped to his 
(try. The reſt of the ſhips, by ſtreſs of weather, fell foul 
Pn one another, and were ſunk ; and by the hills and moun- 
as of fand, and other ſlime and weeds which the water car- 
meeting together in one great heap, thence grew a place 
MA to failors, which is commonly called Drumi- 
V /anas, | | 
While the Scots were rejoicing for this victory obtained 
Yor. I, Oo 
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without blood, news was brought that a fleet of Dane nd 
at Kinghorn, which was ſent by Canutus to help Swain. I 
ſoldiers and patlengers landing, ſeized upon and carried ay; 
the goods of the people of Fife without any reſiſtance, Þ 
cho was {cnt with forces againſt them, who affaulting the for 
mojt, made a great ſlaughter among them. Theſe waet 
principal men of the nation; the reſt were eaſily driven be 
to their ſhips. Bancho is reported to have fold che burying 
laces for the ſlain, for a great deal of money. Their i 
chres, they lay, are yet to be ſcen in the iſle Emona. 
It is reported, that the Danes, having made fo many 1 
lucky expeditions into Scotland, bound themſclves by a{ 
lemn oath never to return as enemies thither any more. W! 
matters thus proſperouſly ſucceeded with the Scots both | 
home and abroad, and all things flouriſhed in peace, Mac 
who had always a diſguſt at the unactive ſlothfulneſs of 
couſin-german, and had from thence - conceived a ſecret hoy 
of the kingdom in his mind, was farther encourage in 
ambitious thoughts by v, dream which he had: for one nigh 
when he was far diſtant from the king, he ſeemed to fee thre 
women, of a more m:jeſtic ſtature than mortals uſually at 
of which one ſaluted him thane of Angus; another, thane« 
Murray ; and a third, king of Scotland. His mind, whichs 
before affected with hope and deſire, was mightily encourz 
by this dream; ſo that he contrived all poſſible ways by wii 
he might obtain the kingdom ; in order to which a jult 0 
caſion was offered him, as he thought. Duncan had two 0 
by the daughter of Sibert, a petty king of Northumberland 
Malcolm, ſurnamed Cammorus, which is as much as Foli-tto 
and Donaldus, ſurnamed Banus, i. e. White. Of thee ! 
made Malcolm, ſcarce yet out of his childhood, governor ( 
Cumberland. Macbeth took this matter incredibly ill, in 
gard he looked upon it as an obſtacle to him in his obtain 
the kingdom: for having arrived at the enjoyment of his o 
honours promiſed him by his dream, he thought this 0 
prove the means that either he ſhould be ſecluded altoget 
from the kingdom, or elſe ſhould be much retarded in the 
joyment of it; for that the government of Cumberland o 
always looked upon as the firſt ſtep to the kingdom of „ 
land, Beſides, his mind, which was fierce enough of ide 
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ſpurred on by the daily importunities of his wife, who was 
xy to all his counſels. At length communicating the mat- 
io his moſt intimate friends, amongſt whom Bancho was 
e he got a fit opportunity at Inverneſs to waylay the king, 
| flew him, in the ſeventh year of his reign ; and, ga- 
ring a company together, went to Scone, and by the. fa- 
ur of the people made himſelf king. Duncan's children 
ge aſtoniſhed at this ſudden diſaſter; they ſaw their father 
r lain, the author of the murder on the throne, and ſnares 
for them to take away their lives, that ſo by their death 

kingdom might be confirmed to Macbeth. They there- 
; ſhifted up and down, and hid themſclves, and fo for a 
te eſcaped his fury; but perceiving that no place could long 

re them from his rage, and that being of a fierce and un- 
ring nature, there was no hope of clemency to be expect- 
tom him, they fled ſeveral ways; Malcolm into Cum- 
und, and Donald to his father's relations in the Ebudæ 
Uds, 77 | | 


MacrETH, the eighty-fifth King. 
Micbeth, to confirm the ill-gotten throne to himſelf, won 


fivour of the nobles by great gifts, being ſecure of the 
ys children becanſe of their age; and of his neighbouring 
es, in regard of their mutual animoſities and diſcords. 
having engaged the great men, he determined to procure | 
favour of the vulgar by juſtice and equity, and to retain it 
rerity, it nothing elſe would do. Accordingly he deter- 
dl with himſelf to puniſh the freebooters or thieves, who 
ken courage from the lenity of Duncan ; but foreſceing 
this could not be done without great tumults and much a- 
be deviſed this project, which was, to ſow the ſeeds of 
ud amongſt them by ſome fit men for that purpoſe, that 
might be put upon challenging one another; and ſo ſome 
hem might fight in equal and divided numbers one with 
Mer, All this was to be done on one and the fame day, and 

In the molt remote parts of Scotland. When they all met 
le time appointed, they were taken by the king's men 
mM he had poſted conveniently for that purpcſe. © Their 
ment ſtruck a terror into the feſt; heſides, he put ta 
u the thanes of Caithneſs, Roſs, Sutherland, and Nairn, 
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and ſome other chiefs of the clans. By thoſe feuds the comm 
alty were miſerably haraſſed. Afterwards he went into 
Abudz iſlands, and exerciſed ſevere juſtice there. Af 
his return from thence, he once or twice ſummoned Macyj| 
Macgild, the moiſt powerful man in all Galloway, to appe 
but he refuſed ſo to do, rather out of fear for being of Malcok 
faction, than for the guilt of the crimes objected to him; 
on his refuſal he ſent forces againſt him, who overthrew hin 
battle, and cut off his head. | 
The public peace being thus reſtored, he applied his ni 
to make laws, (a thing almoſt wholly neglected by fo 
kings), and indeed he enacted many good and uſeful ones, v 
now are either wholly unknown, or elſe lie unobſerved, to 
great damage of the public. In.a word, he ſo nanaged 
government for ten years, that if he had not obtained it 
| violence, he might have been accounted inferior to none 
| the former kings. But when he had thus ſtrengthened hi 
ſelf with the aid and favour of the multitude, that he fe 
no force to diſturb him; the murder of the king (as it is 
probable) hurried his mind into dangerous precipices, ſo 
he converted his government, got by treachery, into a 
tyranny. He vented the firſt ſhock of his inhumanity 
Bancho, who was his accomplice in the king's parc 
Some ill men had ſpread a kind of prophecy abroad among 
valgar, That Bancho's poſterity ſhould enjoy the king 

- whereupon fearing leſt he being a powerful and active 
and having dipt his hands in the blood- royal, ſhould uni 
the example that had been lately ſet him, he played the! 
ling aſſaſſin, and very courteouſiy and humanely invited 
and his ſon to ſupper ; but in his return he cauſed him ic 
Main, as in a caſual fray or rencounter. His fon Fleat 
happening not to be known in the dark, eſcaped the amv 
and being informed by his friends how his father was treat 
rouſly ſlain by the king, and that his life was alſo ſought 

he fled ſecretly into Wales. Upon that murder, ſo c 
and perfidiouſly committed, the nobles were afraid of themle 
inſomuch that they all departed to their own homes, and 
but few of them, and thoſe very ſeldom, to court. 0 
the king's cruelty being on the one hand plainly dilcovere 
ſome, and on the other vchemently ſuſpected by al ſort 
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rons, mutual fear and hatred ſprung up betwixt him and the 
bility ; which being impoſhble to be concealed any Jonger, 
grew an open, a proteſſed, and complete tyrant ; and the 
1 and powerful were for light, frivolous, nay, many times, 
t mere pretended cauſes, publicly executed. Their confi- 
td goods helped to maintain a band of debauchees, which 
had about him under the name of a guard. And yet he 
ght that his life was not ſuthciently ſecured by them nei- 
t ſo that he reſolved to build a caſtle on the top of the hill 
Mnſinane, where there was a large proſpect all over the coun- 
y which work proceeding but ſlow ly, by reaſon of the dif- 
alty of the carriage of materials thither, he laid it upon all 
| thanes of the kingdom; and fo dividing the taſk amongſt 
em, they were to find workmen and carriages, and to ſce 
kat the labourers did their duty. At that time Macduff was 
r thane of Fife, a very powerful man in his country. He, 
uth to venture his life in the king's hands, went not in perſon, 
ut ſent thither many workmen, and ſome of them his intimate 
nds, to preſs on the work. The king, either out of a de- 
ie (as was pretended) to ſee how the building proceeded, or 
eo apprehend Macduff, (as he himſelf feared), came to view 
ic ſtructure, and by chance ſpying a yoke of Macduft's oxen 
it able to draw up their load againſt a ſteep hill, he willingly 
Jud bold of that occaſion to vent his paſſion againſt the thane, 
Hing, That he knew well enough before his diſobedient temper, 
us therefore was reſolved to puniſh it; and to make him an ex- 
le, be threatened to lay the yoke upon his own neck inſtead 
lib oxen, Macduff hearing of it, commended the care of his 
iy to his wife, and without any delay fitted up a ſmall veſ- 
kl, as well as the ſhort time would pernit, and ſo paſſed over 
Io Lothian, and from thence into England. The king hear- 
ig that he intended to fly, made haſte into Fife with a ſtrong 
ind of men to prevent him; but he being departed before, the 
lng was preſently admitted into his caſtle, where he poured 
Git all his fury upon the thanc's wife and children, who were 
ere prelent. His goods were confiſcated, he himſelf was pro- 
Kimed a traitor ; and a grievous puniſhment was threatened 
b who. dared to converſe with, or entertain him. He 
Merced allo great cruelty againſt others, if they were either 
wils or rich, without diſtinction. And from henceforth neg- 
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lecting the nobility, he managed the government by his c 
counſels. In the mean time Macduff, arriving in Engl 
found Malcolm there, royally treated by king Edward: 
Edward, when the Danes power was broken in England, 
ing recalled from baniſhment, favoured Malcolm, why u 
brought to him by Sibcrt, (his grandfather by the mathe 
fide), for many reaſons ; as either becauſe his father and pran 
father, when governors of Cumberland, had always favour 
the intereſt of Edward's anceſtors as much as the times wo, 
permit them to do; or elſe becauſe the fimilitude of events, 
the remembrance of dangers gave them a likeneſs of dijpojitim 
their minds, for each king had been unjuſtly baniſhed by 

rants ; or, laſtly, becauſe the affii#7ion of kings doth conclia 
and move the minds, even of the greateſt ſtrangers, to pity and 
vour them. Whereupon the thane, as ſoon as he had opporty 
nity to ſpeak with Malcolm, in a Jong diſcourſe declared to hi 
the unhappy neceſſity of his flight, the cruelty of Macbeth a 
gainſt all ranks of men, with the univerſal hatred concciveda 
gainſt him. He adviſed Malcolm, in an accurate harangne, ti 
endeavour the recovery of his father's kingdom; eſpecially {ee 
ing he could not, without incurring a great deal of guilt, 
the murder of his father paſs unrevenged ; nor neglect the n 
ſeries of the people which God had committed to his chaye 
nor, finally, ought he to ſhut his cars, againſt the juſt petition 
of his friends. Beſides, he told him that king Edward was 
ys a prince, that he would not be wanting to hin, h 
riend-and ſuppliant ; that the people did alſo favour him, 4 
hated the tyrant ; in fine, 7 hat God's favour would attend! 
good againſt the impious, if be would not be wanting to binſt): 
But Malcolm, who had often before been {ſolicited to cru 
by meſſengers inſidiouſly ſent to him from Macbeth; that bs 
might not be inſnared, before he committed ſo great a concen 
to fortune, reſolved to try the faithfulneſs of Macduff, ai 
therefore he framed his anſwer thus : © 1 know,” ſays he, J thal 
all you have ſaid is true; but 1 am afraid that you, who ie 
me to undertake the regal goverument, do not at all know 
diſpoſition ; for thoſe vices which have already deſtroyed na- 
ny kings, viz. luſt and avarice, do almoſt reign even in Me 
too; and though now my private fortune may hide and diſgui 
them, yet the liberty of a kingdom will let looſe the rc 61 
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n both : and therefore,” ſaid he, © pray have a care that you 
ite me not rather to my ruin than a throne.” When Mac- 
bad replied to this, © That the luſt and deſire of many con- 
ines might be prevented by a lawtul marriage, and that a- 
c might be alſo bounded and forborn, when the fear of 
pury is removed; Malcolm ſubjoined, © That he had rather 
make an ingenuous confeſſion to him, as his friend, than 
be found guilty hereafter, to the great damage of them 
th, For myſelf, to deal plainly with you,” faid he, © there is 
ruth nor ſincerity in me; I confide in nobody living, but I 
nge my deſigns and counſels upon every blaſt of ſuſpicion ; 
thus, from the inconſtancy of my own diſpoſition, I uſe to 
ke a judgment of other mens.” Then Macduff replied, 
Araunt,” fays he, © thou diſgrace and prodigy of thy royal 
me and ſtock, worthier to be ſent into the remoteſt deſert 
un to be called to a throne ;? and in a great anger he was a- 
it to fling away. Then Malcolm took him by the hand, 
pl declared the cauſe of this his diſſimulation to him, telling 
n, That he had been fo often aſſaulted by the wiles of Mac- 
th, that he did not dare lightly to traſt every body ; but 
I he ſaw no- cauſe to ſuſpect any fraud in Macduff, in reſpect 
wer of his lineage, his manners, fame, or fortune. 

Thus they plighting their faith to one another, conſult- 
{how to compaſs the deſtruction of the tyrant, and adviſed 
weir friends of it by ſecret meſſages. King Edward aſſiſted 
m with ten thouſand men, over whom, Sibert, Malcolm's 
adtather by the mother's ſide, was made general. At the 
port of this army's march, there was a great combuſtion 
Scotland, and many flocked in daily to the new king. Mac- 
ki" being deſerted by almoſt all his men in ſo ſudden a revolt, 
not knowing what better courſe to take, thut himſelf up 
the caſtle of Nanſinane, and ſent his friends into the Ebu- 
and into Ireland, with money to hire ſoldiers. Malcolm, 
eritanding his deſign, makes up directly towards him, the 
Fople praying for him all along as he went, and with joytul 
wamitions wiſhing him good ſucceſs. His ſoldiers took this 
n omen of victory, and preſently ſtuck green boughs in 
ar helmets, repreſenting an army coming back in triumph, 
ler than going to the battle. Macbeth, terrified at the con- 
ace of his enemy, immediately fled ; and his ſoldiers for- 
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faken by their leader, furrendered themſelves to Males 
Some of our writers do here record many fables which are! 
Mileſtan tales, and fitter for the ſtage than an hiſtory; ; 
therefore I omit them. Macbeth reigned ſeventeen years, 
the firſt ten he performed the duty of a very good ki 
in the laſt yen he equalled the cruelty of the wort 


tyrants, 
MALcoLM III. the eighty-fixth King. 


Malcolm having thus recovered his father's Kingdom, 
declared king at Scone the 25th-day of April, in the yer 
our redemption 1057. At the very beginning of his reign 
convened an affembly of the eftatcs at Forfar ; where the fi 
thing he did was to reſtore to the children their fathers 
ſtates, who had been put to death by Macbeth. lie 
thought by ſome to have been the firſt that introduced ne 
and foreign names, as diſtinctions of degrees in honour, whit 
he borrowed from neighbouring nations, and no leſs barbar 
than the former were; ſuch as are dukes, marguiſſes, er 
barons, riders or knights. Macduff, the thane of Fife, 
the firſt who had the title of Earl conferred upon him; and m 
ny others afterwards, according to their reſpective ner 
were honoured with new titles. Some write, that at tl 
time noblemen began to be ſurnamed by their lands; which 
think is falſe, forthat cuſtom is not yet received amongſt the al 
cient Scots; and beſides, then all Scotland uſed their ancie 
language and cuſtoms, but inſtead of a ſurname, they 20 
their tather's name after their own, like the Greeks of od; 
elſe adjoined a word taken from ſome event, or from {0 
mark of body or mind. And that this cuſtom did then obta 
amongſt the French, is plain, by thoſe royal ſurnames of 
Gros, the Fat, le Chauve, the Bald, le Begue, the Stammere 
and alfo by the ſurnames of many noble families in Englai 
eſpecially ſuch as followed William the Conqueror, and fix: 
their habitations there: for the cuſtom of taking ſurnam 
from lands, was received but lately amongſt the other French 
as appears by the hiſtory of Froiflard no mean eutho 
« Macdoff had three bequeſts granted him as a reward ft 
ſervice : one, that his polterity ſhould place the king, 
was to be crowned, in the chair of ſtate : another, tit the 
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ud lead the van of the king's armies : and a third, that if 
" his family were guilty of the unpremeditated flaughter 
gentleman, he ſhould pay four and twenty marks of {il- 
18 2 12 if of a plebeian, twelve marks: which laſt law 
-obſerved till the days of our fathers, as long as any man 
that family was in being. 
Whilſt theſe, things were tranſacted at Forfar, they who 
wined of the faction of Macbeth, carried his ſor Luthlac 
done, (who was ſurnamed Fatuus from his want of wit), 
{there he was faluted king. Malcolm aſſaulted him in the 
x7 Bogian, where he was flain, three months after he had 
med the name of king; yet, out of reſpect to his kingly 
x, his and his N body were buried in the royal ſepul- 
es in Jona. this he reigned four years in perfect 
: then word was. brought him, that a great troop of 
bend were neſted in Cackburn-foreſt, and that they inteſt- 
| Lothian and Merch, to the great damage of the huſband- 
u. Patrick Dunbar, with ſome trouble, overcame themg 
by forty of his own men in the onſet, and killing ſix-hun- 
d of them; forty more of them were taken priſoners and 
id, Patrick for this exploit was made Earl of Merch. 


The kingdom was now to ſettled, chat no open force could 
the king ; but he was attempted-by private — 


le whole plot was diſcovered to him; whereupon he ſent for 
head of the faction, who ſuſpected nothing of the buſineſs, 
later much familiar difcourle he led him aſide into a lone- 
ley, commanding his followers to ſtay behind. There 
wbraided him with the former benefits beitowed on him, 
declared to him the plot he had contrived againſt his life; 
ung further, If thou haſt courage enough, why doſt 
A not now fct upon me, ſeeing that we are both armed, 
ſo thou mayſt _ thy deſire by valour, not by trea- 
y“ The — amazed at Lan ſudden diſcovery, 
5 aſked pardon of the king ; who be- 
12 merciful as well as a valiant prince, eaſily forgave bim. 
Mhew Paris makes mention of this 
k the mean time Edgar, to whom, after Edward, the 
m of England belonged, _ driven by contrary winds, 
x into Scodland with nnn 1 
For, IE P P | 


his ſubjects, Canutus the Dane, who reigned over part of 
treated Edward and Edmond, the fons of the deceaſed 


out from among all the young nobles, to give him his daugh 


ſtian. In the mean time Canutus dying,” Hardicanute ſuccee 


blood, but who had married the daughter of Canutus, was ſe 


but wanting children, his chief care was to recall his kinlme 


1 ——— — 
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I am to. peak concerning this perſon, may not be well unde 
ſtood, except I fetch things a little higher. 
Edmond, king of England, being ſlain by the treachery 


iſland, preſently ſeized upon the whole. At firſt he nob 


mond, when they were brought to him. Afterwards inftio 
ted by wicked ambition, and deſirous to confirm the kingda 
to his on poſterity by their deſtruction, he ſent them ay 
privately. to Valgar, governor of Swedeland, to be. murde 
there. Valgar underſtanding their noble birth, and conſide 
ing their age and innocence, and taking withal compaſſion 
their condition and fortune, ſent them to Hungary to ki 
Solomon, pretending to Canutus that he had. put them 
death. There they were royally educated, and ſo much gric 
ful towardlineſs appeared in Edward, that Solomon choſe hi 


Agatha'to wife. By her he had Edger, Margaret, and Ch 


ed him. When he was ſlain, Edward was recalled from No 
mandy, whither he was before . baniſhed, together with | 
brother Alured. Earl Godwyn, a powerful man of Engl 


to fetch them home. He, deſirous to transfer the kingdo 
into his own family, cauſed Alured to be poiſoned: 2 
Edward, he was preſerved rather by God's providence than 
any human foreſight, and reigned moſt devoutly in Engla 


out of Hungary to undertake the government, affirming, th 
when Edgar returned, he would willingly furrender up all! 
him; but his modeſty ontdid the king's piety, for he retult 
to accept of the kingdom as long as he was alive. 
At length, upon Edward's death, Harald, Godwyn's ſo 
invaded the. throne, yet he dealt kindly with Agatha . 
Hungarian and her children: But he being alſo overt 

by William the Norman, Edgar, to avoid William's cruel! 
reſolyed with his mother and ſiſters to return into Hunga) 
but by a tempeſt he was driven into Scotland: there he * 
courteouſſy. entertained by Malcom, ha made him his kin 
man alſo by the marriage af his ſiſter Margaret. Willan tte 
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ing in England, upon every light occaſion wis very cruel 
zinſt the nobles either of Engliſ or Daniſh extraction; but, 
nerltanding what Was a- doing in Scotland, and fearing that 
tempeſt might ariſe. from | thence, he ſent an herald to de- 
nd Edgar, denouncing war againſt Scotland unleſs he were 
rendered up. Malcolm looked: upon it as a cruel and faith- 
6 thing to deliver. up his ſuppliant, gueſt, and kinſman, and 
ke againſt whom (his very enemies: could object no crime, to 
p capital foe to be put to death, and therefore reſolved to 
fer any thing rather than do it: and accordingly he not. on- 
&tained and harboured Edgar, but alſo gave admiſſion to 
s friends, who in great numbers were baniſhed from their 
m homes, and gave them lands to live upon; whoſe poſte- 
tes were there propagated into many rich and opulent fa- 
üs. Upon this occaſion a war enſued betwixt the Scots 
xd Engliſh, where Sibert king of Northumberland, favouring 
ar, joined his forces with the Scots. The Norman, puft- 
0 up with the good ſucceſs of his affairs, made light of the 
Wut war, and thinking to end it in a ſhort time, he ſent 
ſe Roger, a nobleman of his own country, with forces into 
forthumberland:; but he being overcome and put to. flight, 
a laſt ſlain by his own men ot Dove 
Then Richard, Earl of Glouceſter, was ſent with a greater 
my, but he could do but little godd neither; for Patrick 
Uinbar wearied him out with light ſkirmiſhes, ſo that his men 
mud not ſo much as — for booty: at laſt Odo, 
Vlianrs brother, and biſhop of Bayonne, being made Earl ot 
kent, came down; with a much greater ſtrength; he made 
Prat ſpoil in Northumberland, and ſleu ſome whothought to 
Jo him from plundering: but as he was returning with a 
eat booty, Malcom and Sibert ſet upon him, ſlew: and took 
any of his army, and recovered the prey. When his army 
1 recruited, Robert, William's ſon, was ſent down the- 
but he made no great earnings of it neithet; only he 
Mched his camp at the river Tine, and rather defended him- 
A kl, than carried on the war. In the mean time he repaired 
oO evcaltle, which was almoſt decayed. by reaſon of its antiqui- 
"= William, being thus wearich with a war, more tedious 
, ln profitable; his courage being ſomewhat cooled, applied 
b ck to thoughts of peace; which ast made on theſe con- 
ö | P p 2 © 


| anceſtors had held it.” Edgar was alſo received into Willa 


ened the government with a dangerous war. Walter the 


had a juriſdiction, ſuch as the ſheriffs of counties have, and 


| the borders of Marr, the Marrians promiſed him a fun 
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ditions, «That in Stanmore, 3.e. a ſtony heath, (a name gi 
it for that very cauſe}, lying between Richmondkhire | 
Cumberland, the bounds of both kingdoms. thould be fix 
and in the boundary a croſs of ſtone ſhould be erected, wi 
ſhould contain the ſtatues and arms of the kings ot both (i 
(that croſs, as long as it ſtood, was called kings oofs): t 
Malcolm ſhould enjoy Cumberland upon the fame terms a 


favour, and endowed with large revenmes; and that he mig 
prevent all occaſion of fuſpicion of his innovating things, 
never departed from the court. Voldioſus alſo, the fon df 
bert, was to have his father's eſtate reſtored to him; and, | 
ſides, he was admitted into affinity with the king by man 
ang a niece of his, born of his daughter. 

Tumults at home ſucceeded peace abroad: for the men 
Galloway, and of the Ebudæ, did ravage and commit mund 
over all their neighbouring parts; and the Murray-men, u 
thoſe af Roſs, Caithneſs, and their allies, made a conſpim 
and taking in their neighbouring iſlanders to their aid, thre 


phew af Bancho, by his ſon Fleanchus, who was before 
ceived into favour with the king, was ſent againſt the G 
loway-men, and Macduff againſt the other rebels, whillt | 
King himſelf was gathering greater forces. Walter flew! 
head of that faction, and ſo quelled the common ſoldiers, u 
the king at his return made him Lord Steward of all Scotia 
for his good ſervice. oo oo 

This officer was to gather in all the king's revenues; al 


is altogether the ſame with that which our anceftors calle 
bane. - But now-a-days the Engliſh ſpeech getting the | 
ter of our country-language, the thanes of counties art 
many places called - fewards ; and he which was anc 
called 4#hane, is now the Lord High Steward of Scotla 
though in ſome few places the name of tbane doth yet rem 
From this Walter the family of the Stuarts, who have 
long reigned over Srotland, took its beginning. 
Macdufi warring in the other province, when he came 
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money if he would not enter into their lands; and he fe- 
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e multitude of the enemy, protracted the titne in propo4 
; and terms of a pretended poace, till the king arrived 
| —— When they came to the village Moni« 
wk, they joined camps, and the king being troubled at tha 
00 — promiſed to devote the village, 
ther he was going, to St Andrew the apoſtle, the 

in of Scotland, 810 be returned victor from that expedition. 
bs a few removes, he came to the river Spey, the moſt vi- 
2 where he beheld a greater num- 
of ſoldiers than he thought could have ben levied out of 
boſe countries, ſtanding on the other fide of the river, to 
inder his paſſage. Upon that the ſtandard-bearer an 
. nd delaying to ener the river he ſnatched the ſtandard 
t of his hand, and gave it to one Alexander Carron, 4 
ht of known valour, whoſe poſterity. had ever afterwards 
2 of carrying the king's ſtandard in the wars; and 
ſtead of Carron the name of Scrimger was. afterwards given 
im, becauſe he, full of true valour, though ignorant of the 
xs and niceties of fencing, had conquered one who was n 
uſt in handling of arms, and who yalucd himſelf highly 
m that account. As the king was entering the river, the 
Kits, with the mitres on their heads, prevented him; who, 
1 permiſſion; paſſing over to the enemy before, ended 
te war without blood. The nobles ſurrendered themſelves 
jon quarter for life; thoſe who were the m1oft ſeditious, and 
de anchors of the riſing, were tried, had their goods con- 
Tard, and themſchvrs condemned to perpetual impriſons 
Ment, 

| Price being thus by his great induſtry obtained both 4 
lone and abroad, he turned his pains and induſtry towards 
te reformation of the public manners; for he lived devoutly 
ad piouſly hiinſelf, and invited others, by his example, to a 
= juſt, and ſober life It is thought that he was aſſiſt- 
n this by the counſel and monitions of his wife, a ſingu- 
good woman, and eminent for piety. She omitted no 
tice of humanity towards the poor, or the priefts : neither 
Wd Agatha the mother, or Chriſtiana the ſiſter, come behind 
te queen in any religious duty: for becauſe a nun's life Was 
lien accounted the great nouriſher and maintainer of piety, 
i of them leaving che toilſome cares of the world, ſhut 
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themſelves up in monaſteries appointed for virgins. The ki 
to the four former biſhops of St Andrew's, Glaſgow, Whit 
horn, and Mortlach, (where the old diſcipline, by the biſhop 
floth and default, was either remitted or laid quite aſide), ad 
ed that of Murray and Caithneſs, procuring men pious ; 
learned, as times went then, to fill the ſees. And where 
luxury began likewiſe to abound in thoſe days, in regard m 
ny Engliſn came in, and great commerce was carried on wi 
foreign nations; and alſo many Engliſh exiles were entertain 
ed:and ſcattered” almoſt all over the kingdom, he labour 
though to-little purpoſe, to reſtrain it. But he had the hu 
&ſt taſk of all with the nobles, whom he endeavoured to it 
claim to the practice of their ancient parſimony : for they, k 
ing once ſwallowed. the | bait of pleaſure, did not only gro 
worſe and worſe, but even ran-headlong into debauchery 
may, they laboured to cover that: foul vice under the fi 
name of 'neatneſs, bravery, and gallantry. Malcolm, force 
ing that ſuch courſes: would be the ruin, not only of reli 
but alſo of military diſcipline, did firſt of all reform his ov 
family very exactly; afterwards he made moſt ſevere ſump 
ary laws, denouncing great puniſhment againſt the violators ( 
them: yet by thoſe remedies he rather ſtopped than cuedt 
diſeaſe ; nevertheleſs, as long as he lived; he employed al 
endeavours! to work a thorough reformation. It is allo 
ported, that his wife obtained of him, that whereas cert: 
degrees and ranks of the nobility had obtained a privileget 
Le the firſt night with a new · married bride, by the la of E 
== ; that cuſtom ſhould be altered, and the huſband hay 
tberty. to redeem it by paying half a merk of ſilver, whid 
payment is yet called marcheta mulierumn. 
Whilſt: Malcolm was thus buſied in — pub 
manners, William, king of England, dies: his ſon, Willa 
Rufus, ſucceeded him. Peace could not long. be continus 
between two kings of ſuch different diſpoſitions: : for the 
of the Scots choſe that time to build two temples or cat 
drals, one at Durham in England, the other at Dunfermline 
Scotland; upon doth which piles he beſtowed great coſt, 
that he endeavoured to retrieve church- affairs, which then ® 
gan to flag and decay: and, withal, he tranſlated Tung 
abbot of the monks at Durham, to the biſhoprick 
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drew's. This he did, whilſt Rufus was. plucking down 
s and monaſteries, and planting and making foreſts, that 
night have the more room to hunt in. And when An- 
In the Norman, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, did with 
dom rebuke him for the ſame, he baniſhed him the land? 
lo ſought for an occaſion: of war againſt the Scots, and ſo 
nriſed the caſtle of Alnwick in Northumberland, and flew 
x garriſon there. Malcolm, having demanded reſtitution, 
t in vain, beſieged the caſtle with a great army : they 
thin, being reduced to great extremity and want, talked 
 {urrendering it, and deſired the king to come and receive 
g keys with his own hand; which as he was a-doing, being 
mdred to him on the point of a ſpear, the ſoldier run him 
Io the eye and killed him. And his ſon Edward allo being 
xy forward to revenge his father's death, and accordingly . 
* more negligent of his own ſafety, made an unwary aſſault 
jon the enemy, wherein he received a wound, of which he 
bed ſoon after. The Scots being afflicted and troubled at this 
ble laughter of two of their kings, broke up the ſiege and 
turned home. Margaret did not long ſurvive her huſband 
dl fon, but died of grief. The bodies of theſe kings, which 
t firſt were buried at Tinmouth, (a monaſtery at the mouth 
ine), were afterwards: brought to Dunfermline. Malcolm 
the kingdom thirty and fix years, being noted for 
vice, but famous to poſterity for his great and many vir- 
les, He had fix ſons by his wife Margaret, of whom Edward 
ks ſlain by the Engliſh in the ſiege of Alnwick caſtle : Ed- 
und and Etheldred were baniſhed into England by their un- 
r Donald, where they died; the other three, Edgar, A- 
fired, and David ſucceeded in the kingdom one after at\o- 
Mer: he alſo had two daughters; the elder Maud, ſurnamed the 
0, married Henry, king of England; the younger, named 
ly, had Euſtace, Earl of Bologne, for her huſband. Several 
Podigies happened in thoſe dayes, and in particular there was 
Wn an unuſual inundation of the German ocean, that it did 
only drown the fields and country, and choaked them up 
Nth ſand, but allo overthrew villages, towns, and caſtles ; and 
Res, there were great and terrible thunders, and more were 
ld with thunderbolts than were ever recorded to have pe- 
al by that death. in Britain before. b do 
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Don aldvs VI. furnamed Banus, the eighty-ſeventh U 
| ( A. C. 1093). 


- Upon the death of Malcolm, Donaldus Banus, (i. : 
White), his brother, who, for fear of Macbeth, had fl 
into the Ebudz, was, without meeting with the leaſt diffic 
or oppoſition, at firſt declared king; for he had promiſed 
the iſlands to Magnus King of Norway, it, by his aſſiſta 
he might enjoy the kingdom of Scotland. And, in this! 
obtaining of the kingdom, thoſe were molt aſſiſtant to hi 
who did falſely aceuſe the former king for corrupting the 
ſcipline of his anceſtors ; and, withal, who were vexed th 
the baniſhed Engliſh ſhould enjoy the eſtates of Scots in Sc 
land. Edgar, in ſuch a ſudden change of affairs, being aft 
and ſolicirous for his ſiſter's children, which were yet but youn 
cauſed them to be brought over to him into Kogland 
this piety of the good man was calumniated by ſome ; for ( 
garus, an Engliſhman, ſeeking to win favour with king R 
fus, accuſed him that he had ſecretly boaſted, That be aid | 
kindred were lawful heirs of the crows. The accuſer was n 
able to make good his allegation by any witneſks ; 
therefore the matter was adjudged to be decided by 2 di 
wherein the accuſer was overcome by another Engliſhm! 
who offered him the combat inſtead of Edgar, who was n0 
grown old and alfo fickly. All good men who had a vent 
ration for the memory of Malcolm and Margaret, hated D. 
nald ; who, by foreign aid, in conjunction with thoſe of 
own faction, had ſerzed on the kingdom: and he, by 

eis, did much increaſe the hatred conceived againit li 
an by ſevere threats which he uttered amongſt his famila 
againſt the nobles who would not ſwear allegiance to hin 
And therefore they ſent for Duncan, a baſe- born ſon of M: 
colm's, who had ſerved long with credit in the wars und 
William Rufus, to oppoſe Donald. At his coming many ie 
volted from Donald; ſo that he was diffident of his own {lat 
and therefore fled into the Ehudæ about fix months after 
had uſurped the throne. | | 


1 Nuncan I. the eighty-eighth King. 
Neither did Duncan reign long; for he being a mit 
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i and not ſo ſkilful in the arts of peace, carried it more 
xrioully than a peaceable and civil government required; 
at he quickly got the hatred of the majority of his ſub» 
k When Donaldus, who obſerved all his motions, 
rd of it in his baniſhment, he corrupted Macpendir, Earl 
Mm, and by him cauſed, Duncan to de lain in the night 
Montzith; a year and fix months after he began to reign. 
jor Donald, he governed a troubleſome kingdom for a- 
three years 3 good men rather tolerating him, (for want 
better), than approving him. The Engliſh on the one 
nd the iſlanders on the other, in his time much moleſted 
und. The envy alſo againſt him was heightened, in 
Magnus, King of Norway, had ſeized on the weſtern 
ab; which though he ſeemed to have done by force, yet 
nen ſmelled out the cheat, in regard Donald did not fo 
ch as ſtir at ſo great an front. And at laſt the public in- 
ation grew warmer and warmer againſt him, when the 
xr underſtoood that it was done by a ſecret agreement be- 
him and Magnus. * ES 

Ep GAR, the eighty-ninth King. * 
Upon theſe diſguſts ſecret: meſſengers were diſpatched to 
br, Malcolm's ſon, that he would come over and be ge- 
in order to obtain the kingdom; and as ſoon as he ap- 
ad upon the borders, they promiſed to flock in to him. 
they were as good as their word; for Edgar being aſſiſt- 
"th a (mall force by Rufus, at the inſtance of Edgar his 
©, had ſcarce entered Scotland, before Donald, being a- 
wned by his men, fled away; but he was purſued, taken, 
brought back to Edgar, who committed him to priſon, 
kr: he died ſoon after. Edgar having recovered the king- 
aby the general ſuffrage of all the eſtates, he in the firſt 
e made peace with William King ot England; and when 
0:4 without children, he renewed it with Henry his bro- 
. He gave him Maud, his ſiſter, to wife, ſurnamed the 
„, from her virtuous manners, as I ſaid before : By 
m hc had William, Richard, Euphemia, and Maud. Ed- 
Krmed nine years and ſix months in t peace, reve- 
cd and beloved by ,good men ; and fo Rrmidable to the 
what in all his reign,there were no civil tumults or ſedi - 
fu, I fo | 
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tions, nor any fear of a foreign enemy. One monument 
his public works, was the monaſtery of Coldingham, dd 
ed to St Ebb the virgin, which he built in the ſeventh 
of his reign ; though atterwards it was changed into the i 
of Cuſhber:. 


ALEXANDER I. the minetieth King, 


Edgar dying without iſſue, his brother Alexander, {y 
med Acer, or the Sharp, ſucceeded him. In the very by 
ning of his reign, ſome young men that loved to be fi 
in troubled waters, imaging that he would be a peace 
(or, as they interpreted it, a ſluggiſh) king, as his brother 
conſpired to take away his life, that they might rob and pl 
der with the greater freedom but the matter was diſcone 
to him, and he purſued the conſpirators to the fartheſt pu 
Roſs; when they. came to the river Spey, they though 
{top the King's purſuit, by reaſon of the rapidity of the n 
and beſides, the king's friends would not ſuffer him to ate 
the river, becauſe the tide coming in, they judged it unp 
ble, yet he ſet ſpurs to his horſe, and was about to pals 01 
The reſt, leſt they might ſeem to forſake their king in ad 
ger ſo great, were his followers; but his own men (as!“ 
drew him back; ſo that he ſent over part of his army, u 
the command of Alexander Carron, the fon of that Alex: 
I mentioned before, whoſe miraculous boldneſs in paſling 
river with his forces, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the enemy, 
they preſently betook rhemſclves to flight. Many were 
in the purſuit; their leaders were then taken, or elſe atters: 
brought to the king, and were all executed at a gallows. | 
This expedition procured him peace, even to the end ot 
life. As he was returning through Mern, a poor woman! 
him, grievouſly complaining that her huſband had been ſc 
ged with a whip of thongs, by the Earl of Mern's ſon, beca 
he. had ſued him for a debt. The King hearing it, pre(e 
in great diſdain, leaped from his horſe, and would not 
from the place till the offender had received condign pu" 
ment; and ſo he returned to Invergoury, or, as ſome te, 
Baledgary, Fdgar's town. Some write, that the ſurname 
Acer was given him for thoſe exploits ; but others fay, it! 
a. mere tragic original, viz. That ſome thieyes having © 
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1d one of his bedchamber, were privately admitted in 
it he was aſleep; and that awakened by their ſudden ruſh- 
u, he firſt ſlew his treacherous ſervant, and afterwards ſix 
he thieves. This raiſed a great clamour in the court, and 
reſt fled ; but Alexander purſued them fo fiercely, that moſt 
hem were ſlain. Afterwards he turned his thoughts to the 
xs of peace; he, built St Michael's church in Scone from 
rery ground: the college of prieſts which was there, he 
d into a monaſtery tor monks. Being once ſurpriſcd in a 
reſt, and driven into the iſle Emona, he was there redu- 
Ito great want and hunger; for neither he nor his compa- 
xs could procure any food for ſome days, but what they got 
one of thoſe that lived folitary lives, commonly called 
ies, He built alſo a church there, in memory of St Co- 
b, ſupplying it with canons, as they call them, and lands 
mintain them. He alſo gave great gifts and largeſſes, and 
tld lands on St Andrew's, which was rich enough before. He 
«l the church at Dunfermline, which his father had begun, 
lendowed it with revenues. e e 
ter theſe tranſactions in peace and war, when he had 
ne] ſeventeen years, he departed” this life, leaving no 
en by Sibyl his wife, daughter of William the Nor- 


Davio I. the ninety: ſirſt King. 

ls brother David ſucceeded bim in the kingdom, in the 
C of Chriſt 1124. He ſeeing that his brothers reigned ſuc- 
lily, one after another in Scotland, ftaid with his ſiſter 
ul in England. There he married his couſin Maud, a wo- 
Lot great beauty, wealth, and nobility ; for Voldioſus Earl 
Northumberland was her father, and her mother was Judith, 
to William the Norman. He had a fon by her named 
, in whom both his father's and mother's diſpoſition did 
atly appear. Upon this marriage his revenues were much 
aged by the acceſſion of Northumberland and Huntington- 
cio the lands he enjoyed before. Thus, with the univer- 
Fitulation of his ſubjects, he came into Scotland to pcflefs 
lingdom. It is true, the memory of his parents was of great 
* to procure him the favour of the people; yet his own 
d was ſuch, that he ſtood in no need of any adventitious 
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help: for, as in other virtues, he equalled other gocd kin 
fo, in his condeſcenſion to hear the cauſes of the poor, he 
much ſuperior to them. As for the complaints of the rich, 
heard them himſelf ; and if a falſe judgment had been given, 
would not ſet it aſide, but compelled the judge himſelf to pay 
damages awarded. He reſtrained luxury, which then beg 
to ſpread, according to the example of his father. He banif 
epicures, and ſuch as ſtudied arts to provoke the appetite, 
of the kingdom. He far exceeded the beneficence of his pare 
and kindred, (which were worthy rather ot pardon than prail 
in increaſing the revenues of the church. He repaired ms 
ſteries, whether decayed by ape, or ruined by the wars, 
he alſo built new ones from the ground: to the ſix biſhopri 
which he found, he added four more, Roſs, Brechin, 
den, and Dunblain. He almoſt impoveriſhed the ſucceed 
Kings to endow them, for he beltowed upon them a great 
of the crown - lands. Johannes Major, who, when I was b 
youth, was famous for his theological ſtudies, having hig 
praiſed this King for his other actions; yet he blames his p 
fuſe 1viſhneſs in endowing monaſteries in a ſolemn (and! 
it had been an undeſerved) oration. And I the more won 
at this immoderate profuſion of the public money and peti 
ny; becauſe in thoſe very times St Bernard ſharply rep! 
the prieſts and monks in his ſevere ſermons for their excel 
luxury and expenſe ; which yet, if compared with that of 
age, ſeems but moderate. The fruits which followed t 
donations, ſhew that the deſign was not well grounded: fd 
in bodies too corpulent, the uſe of all the members ceales 
the ſparks of wit, oppreſſed by Juxury, languiſhed in the 
beys. The ſtudy of learning was quite left off, piety dt 
nerated into ſuperſtition, and the ſecds of all vices ſprung i 
them, as in an uncultivated field. All the time of his 1e'g 
had but one domeſtic commotion, and that was rather 4 
mult than a civil war; and it was quickly ended in the fi 
ter of Eneas Earl of Murray, with a great number of h 
lowers. Malcolm Macbeth endeavouring to raiſe a new {edi 
was committed priſoner to the caſtle of Roxburgh- 
matters ſuccceded according to his defire, but yet a doubk 
lamity fell upon him. One from the untimely death of his 
the other, of his fon, As for his wife Maud, the was à WG 
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lich deſcent, of exquiſite beauty, and moſt accompliſhed 
mers: he loved her paſſionately whilſt ſhe lived, and the 
& of her in the flower of her age did fo affect him, that, for 
ity years after, he lived a widower, neither did he touch 
7 other. woman all that while; and yet the greatneſs of his 
now was no hinderance to him from managing the public of- 
& and concerns both of peace and war. Concerning his ſon J 
l ſpeak in due place. 

Navid thus addicted himſelf to the arts of peace, but ſome 
ubleſome matters in England drew him unwillingly into a 
rt. The occaſion was this: All the offspring of King 
kiry of England, except his daughter Maud, were drown- 
In their paſſage from France into England; which misfor- 
we ſo grieved him, that (it is reported) he was never ſeen 
p laugh after that time. Maud, who only ſurvived and e- 
ped that calamity, married the Emperor Henry the Fourth. 
r huſband dying without children, the returned into England 
ber father. He was willing to ſettle the ſucceſſion on her, 
d in order to it, becauſe ſhe was a widow and childleſs, and 
mlidering his own mortality, he cauſed all the nobility to 
Rar an oath of fealty to her; and in hopes that ſhe might 
ne children, he married her to Geoflry Plantagenet, Earl of 
jou. Five years after that marriage, Robert Duke of Nor- 
undy, and King Henry died; and Geofiry of Anjou, falling 
Wo a dangerous diſeaſe, lay bedrid. 

n the mean time Stephen Earl of Bologne, in this want of 
hal iſſue, took heart to aſſume the crown of England : Nei- 
lr did he look upon it as a deſign of any great difficulty, both 
Freaſon of the weaknels of the adverſe party, and alſo becauſe 
timſelf had ſome royal blood running in his veins : for he 
s born of a daughter of Willizm the Norman, which had 


red the Earl of Bloys. He himſelf had alſo married Maud, 
er of the former Earl of Bologne, and couſin-german to 
lad the Empreſs, and born of Mary, ſiſter to David King of 
nd. Upon the confidence of fo great alliances, by reaſon 
diz the abſence of Maud the Queen, and the ſickneſs of Geoffry, 


ought he might eaſily obtain the crown of England. And 
Make his way clearer, without any conſcience or regard of 
* oath which he and the other kindred had taken to Queen 
WW, he drew in, by great promiſes, the biſhops of England, 
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who had alſo taken the ſame oath, into his unlawful deſi 
and eſpecially William Archbiſhop of York, who was the þ 
, That-ſwore allegiance to Queen Maud; and Roger Biſh 

Saliſbury, who had not only taken the oath himſelf, but h; 
alſo read the words of it to the other nobles when they took 
© Upon this confidence, even before his uncle Henry was h 
ried, he ſtepped into the throne, and the two firſt ye; 
reigned peaceably enough; whereupon growing inſolent, heb 
gan to neglect his agreement made with the Engliſh, and a 
to deal arrogantly with his ngjghbours. After he had compe 
led all the Engliſh, partly by fear, and partly by fair pro 
ſes, to take an oath of all, gianet 0 him, he ſent ambaſſad 
to David King of Scots, te put him in mind to take the fn 
oath, for the counties of Cumberland, Northumberland, a 
Huntington, which he held of him. David returned anſue 
that he, together with Stephen himſelf, and the other no| 
of England, had, not long ſince, bound themſelves by an 0: 
to obey Maud, their lawful queen; and that he ought nd 
nor would acknowledge any other monarch as long as ſhe u 
alive. When this anſwer was brought to Stephen, preſen 


a war began. The Engliſh entered upon the adjacent Scc 
with fire aud Ford, the Scots doing as much for them. I 
next year an ariny oF Scots, under the conduct of the Earl 


Merch, pf: irh, and of Angus, entered England, 

met the Englifh"at the town of Allerton, whoſe general u 
the Earl of Glouceſter. A ſharp battle was there tought x. 
equal {langhter on both ſides, as long as both armies ſtood 
it; at laſt, the Engliſh being overthrown, many perilhed 
the flight, and many of the nobility were taken priſoners, 
mong{t whom was the Earl of Glouceſter himſelf, Step" 
very much concerned at this overthrow, and fearing it Ms 
otherwiſe alienate from bim the aſſections of the tri 
and kindred of the captive-ftlobles, refuſed no conditions 
peace. The terms were theſe, © That the Engliſh rig 
« ſhould be releaſed without ranſom ; that Stephen {ho 
| © quit the claim which, as chief lord, he pretended to Ii 
4 over Cumberland.” But Stephen obſcrved thoſc condit 
no better than he did the oath formerly taken to Maud, 

kinſwoman ; for before the armies were quite diſbanded, # 
the priſoners releaſed, he privatcly ſurpriſed ſome caltks 
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thumberland, and, by driving away booties from the Scots 
tries, . renewed the war. The Scots, gathering a ſudden. 
py together of the neighbouring provinces, and deſpiſing. 
; Engliſh, whom they had overthrown in battle the ſelf- 
p: year, run raſlily on to the conflict at the river Tees; 
ere they paid for their folly of undervaluing the enemy, and 
ed a ſignal overthrow ; they were likewiſe compelled 
it Northumberland. David, to retrieve this loſs and ig- 
miny, gathered as great an army as ever he could together, 
i came to Roxburgh. Thither Turſtan Archbiſhop ot York, 
s William of Newberry calls him) Truſtinus, was ſent. 
the Engliſh to treat concerning a pacification ;. and there 
ve fome hope of agreement, a truce, was made for three. 
nchs, upon condition, © that Northumberland .gould be pre- 
kntly reſtored to the Scots. But this promiſe, which was 
a by Stephen, only to have the army diſbanded, was +” 
med; ſo that David drove away a great booty out of, 
i part of Northumberland which obeyed Stephen; and Ste- 
kn, gathering a great force together, ' pierced as far as Rox- 
h; but underſtanding that the nobility were averſe, and 
mlained that they were involved in an 51 and unne- 
l war, without performing any memorable exploit, he. 
kd into the heart ot his kingdom : and the next year, fear- 
ome inteſtine ſedition, he ſent his wife Maud to David 
cle, to treat of peace. Upon her mediation it was. .c- 
ſled, that David from Newcaſtle, where he commonly re- 
u and Stephen from Durham, ſhould ſend arbitrators for, 
ling of matters to the town of Cheſter in the Street, ſi- 
ted in the mid-way, equally diſtant from both places. Da- 
ent the archbiſhops of St Andrew's and Glaſgow ;_ Ste- 
n, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York. Both parties 
the more inclinable to peace, becauſe Stephen feared war 
M abroad, and (editions at home; and the Scots.complained 
they were forced to beat the. ſhock of a war made in the 
Wl! of another; whereas Maud, for whoſe fake it was com- 
dad, did nothing at all in it. The peace was made on 
c conditions, That Cumberland, as by ancient right, 
hould be poſſeſſed by David, and that Northumberland un- 
0 the river Tees, (as William of Newberry the Eng- 
nan writes), and Huntingtonſhire, ſhould be enjoyed by 
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4 Henry David's ſon, as his mother's inheritance ; and H 
he ſhould do homage to Stephen for the ſame.” W 
things were thus compoſed, David retired into Cumberl; 
and Stephen into Kent. - This 3 was made in the year 
our Lord 1139, in which year Maud being returned to En 
land, ſent her ſon Henry, afterward King of England, to 
liſle, to David his great uncle, that he might be inſtruted 
feats of arms, and Ficewiſ advanced by him to the dignity 
knighthood ; who, without doubt, was the moſt &xcell 
knight of his time ; and that dignity was, in thoſe days, « 
ferred with a great deal of ceremony. 

At that time there was ſo great diſturbance in England, 
reaſon of domeſtic diſcords, that no part of it was free fn 
civil war, but that which was, in the hands of David, Ki 
of Scots; and that he alone might not plead exemption fr 
the public calamity, within three years after his ſon, the 
1 heir (in hope) of ſo much power and felicity, died in 

ower of his age, leaving three ſons and as many daughte 
He died ſo greatly in the love and affection both of the Scots: 
Engliſh, that, beſides the public loſs, every one lamented! 
death as his own private misfortune ; for ſo great ſincerity 
moderation of mind ſhone forth in him, even in that age wh 
youth js accuſtomed to pliy the wanton, that every body i. 
pected molt rare and ſingular fruits from his diſpoſition wi 
it was ripened by age. His father's grief was alſo farther r. 
creaſed,” by reaſon of the tender age of his grandchildren, ? 
the ambitious and reſtleſs diſpoſition, of Stephen; and if he. 
ed, he was concerned for the fierceneſs of Henry's ſpirit, th 
in the fervour of his youth, who, being the fon of Ma 
was to ſucceed in the kingdom. When the thoughts of 
many foreſeen miſchiefs aſſaulted his diſeaſed and feeble mi 
inſomuch that all men imagined he would have ſunk ur 
them, yet he bore up ſo ſtoutly, that he invited ſome oft 
prime nobility (who were ſolicitous for him, leſt he ſhoulc 
too much afflicted, as well they might) to ſupper, and w = 
he entertained them with a diſcourſe rather like a comfon | 
than a mourner. He told them, * That no new thing h wed ; 
happened to him, or to his ſon. That he had long f 
learned from the ſermons of holy and learned men, that 
world was governed by the providence of almighty God, wi 
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gz 2 fooliſh and impious thing to endeavounto reſiſt: that 
vas not ignorant his ſon was born on no other terms to 
but that he mult as certainly die, and fo pay that debt to 
ure which he owed even at his very birth; and if men 
we. but always ready to pay. that debt, it was no great mat- 
hen God, their great creditor, called upon them tor it: 
if only wicked men were ſubject to death, then a man 
pit juſtly grieve at the deceaſe of his kindred; but when 
e good men allo, dic, all Chriſtians (ſaid he) ought to be 
wughly ſettled in this perſuaſion, that no evil can happen co 
good, cither alive or dead; and therefore why ſhould we 
o much troubled. at a ſhort ſeparation, eſpecially from our 
med, who have not ſo much left us, as they are gone be- 
05, to our common country; whither we too, though we 
d live never ſo long, muſt yet at laft follow? As for my 
if he. hath taken this voyage before. us, that ſo he miglit 
and enjoy the fellowſhip of my parents and brethren, 
e precious men, ſomewhat earlier than ourſelves; if we 
wubled at it, let us take heed that we ſeem not rather to 
bis happineſs than to mourn for our own loſs. As tor 
„ worthy Lords, as I am beholden to you for many oſſices 
reſpect, fo both 1 and my ſon (for I ſhall undertake alſo for 
b) are much "obliged, for your love to me, and your gratc- 
ani pions memory of him”. - OG 
(This greatneſs of mind in the King, as it added much to the 
dcration that was paid to his royal perſon, ſo it increated 
E lanſe of the loſs of his fon in the minds of all, when they 
Elucrod what a prince they and their children were deprived 
And David, that he might make uſe of the only way of 
kiolation which was left him, cauſed his fan's children to be 
wht: to him, and to be trained up in court-diſciplinc, 
ch was then moſt pious. In fine, he,provided for, their 
uty as far as the wit of man or human foreſight could pro- 
+ He commended Malcolm, the eldeſt of the three, to 


l | . 

er of the whole nobility, and particularly of Macduff 
. Fife, a very powerful and prudent, man; and he cauſed 
o carry him all over the land, that fo he might be rer 


ed as the undoubted heir of the kingdom: William, the 
1 lon, he conſtituted Earl of Northumberland, and put.him 
o tne I poſſeſſion of that county : he created Da- 
01. I. rr 
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vid, the third ſon, Earl of Huntington in England, and of ( 
rioch in Scotland. He made the more haſte to prefer the 
becauſe lingering under a diſeaſe that was judged to be mon 
he foreſaw his time could not be long in this world. He d 
in the year of Chriſt 1153, the 24th day of May. He y 
ſo well beloved, that alt men thought in him they had loſt i 
ther a father, nay, rather the beſt of fathers than a king: | 
though his whole life was ſo devout, as no hiſtory records t 
like, yet ſome few years before his death he devoted hind 
particularly to the preparation for his latter end; fo that 
deportment then very much ihereaſed mens veneration for 
former part of hs lite,” For though he equalled his royal p 
deceſſors, who'were moſt praiſe- worthy, in the art of war, 
excelled them in the ſtudy” of peace; yet now leaving off c 
tending with others for one in virtue, he maintaine 
combat with himſelf alone, wherein he advanced ſo much, 

if the higher aug malt learnell Wits ſhould endeavour to gi 
the idea-or pattern of a good Ring, they could never con 
bend i ther thoughts ſuch an; exemplary- prince as D. 


Somerled was thane of Argyle, whoſe fortune was above 
family, and his mind above his fortune. He conceiving lo 
hopes to enjoy the kingdom, by reaſon of the king's nonag 
and the preſent calamity, gathered a band of his confde 
together, and invaded the adjacent countries. The mig! 
havock he made was ſpoken of far and near ; and the fear 
him ſpreading itſelf farther, many bad men coming in to hit 
and ſome good being forced to join with him too, in a 0 
time he made up a vaſt army. Upon the report of this! 
mult, Donald alſo, the ſon of Malcolm Macbeth, made an 
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x commotion ;* but being taken at Whitehorn, in Galloway, 
ent to the King, he was committed to the ſame priſon 
th his father: but ſoon after che King was reconciled to them, 
| they were both releaſed. Gilchriſt Earl of Angus was 
with an army againſt Somerled, who defeated and killed 
ny of his men, and cauſed him, with ſome few more, to 
ino Ircland. This victory, thus unexpectedly and ſud- 
ly obtained, produced tranquillity at home, but envy a- 
kd: for Henry King of England, an ambitious prince, and 
frous to enlarge his own dominions, reſolved with himſelf to 
the growing greatneſs and power of Malcolm; bur he could 
x well make open war upon him, out of conſcience of that 
jznant and oath which he had ſworn to him: for when he 
ved the military girdle (as the cuſtom is) from King Da- 
U Malcolm's grandfather, at Carliſle, he promiſed and took 
; oath on it, (as William of Newberry, beſides our own 
ters, ſay), That be would never go about either to deprive 
jnid bimſelf, or any of bis poſterity, of any part of theſe poſ- 
ur which David then beld in Auland. He, being bound 
by his oath, that he might gd: Jome colour for his ca- 
nies, reſolved to try the $..Paticnce in a lels affair. 
ken John Biſhop of Glaſgow*wazicating churches, ſha- 
prieſts, and performing the other parts of his epiſcopal 
ke, (as then they were judged to be), all over Cumberland; 
ary, by Turſtan Archbiſhop of York, ſent a uew any 5 
0 that country, called the Biſhop of Carliſie. John was lo 
wed at che injury, that ſeeing no ſufficicnt ſafeguard, neither 
te King nor in the law, he left his bilkopric, and retired in- 
he monaſtery of Tours in France; whence he returned not, 
al the Pope, at Malcolm's requeſt, drew him unwillingly 
l of his cell, and made him return to his own country. 
ucolm bore the wrong better than ſome hoped ; ſo that not 
ing it a ſufficient cauſe for a war, he went to Cheſter in 
Street, there to quiet ſuſpicions, and to cut off occaſions of 
ford. Being arrived there, by the fraud of Henry he was 
unvented, and made to take an oath of fidelity to him; 
reas it was not the King himſelf, but his brothers, who 
U linds in England, according to an old agreement, who 
"to take that oath : but this was craftily and maliciouſſy 
iicd by tho Engliſh king, ta ſow the ſeed of diſcerd amongſt 
| | R r 2 
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brethren; which the following year did more fully appea 
when he decoyed Malcolnt out of Northumberland, which v 
his brother William's patrimony. For he ſent for him 
London, that, according to the examples of his anceſtors, he 
a public aſſembly might acknowledge himſelf his feudat; 
for the lands which he held in England. He, under cor: 
of the public faith, came ſpeedily thither; but without doi. 
any thing of that for which his journey was pretended, he 
forced againſt his will, with that little retinue which he h 
to accompany Henry into France. Henry's deſign in this 
partly that the Scots might not attempt any thing againſt h 
during his abſence, and partly to alienate the mind of Le 
King of France from them. Thus Malcolm was compelle 
for fear of a greater miſchief, to go againſt his old friend, 

was not ſuffered to come back to his own country, till K 
Henry, having made no preat advantages of the French w 
did likewiſe return home. Then Malcolm obtained leave 
return to Scotland, where in a convention of the nobility Nin 
declared to them the adventure of his travels; but he found 
great part of them very much incenſed, that he had joi 
with a certain enemy againſt an old and truſty friend, 
did not foreſee the artifices by which Henry had pulled hie 
The King, on the other ſide, alledged, that he was haled 1 
willingly into France, by a king in whoſe power he was, M 
to whom he dared to deny nothing at that time; and they: 
fore he did not deſpair but the French would be farisfed e 
appeaſed when they underſtood he was hurried thither by f 
and carricd none of his country-forces along with him. T 
harangue, with much ado, quicted the {edition for the p 
ſent, which was almoſt ready to break out. 

Bur Henry, who had ſpics every where, knew that the it 
mult was rather ſuſpended, than that the minds of the pen. 
were reconciled to Malcolm, and therefore he ſummoned | 
to come to a convention at York. There he was accuſedo 
pretended crime, that the Engliſh had been worſted in Fra 
principally by his means; and therefore it was referred to 
allembly, whcther he -ought not to loſe all the count 
which he held in England. Though he anſwered all the 
zected crimes, and fuliy cleared himſelf; yet he found all 
cars ſhut againſt him, as being prepoſſeſſed by the fears of 
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ir of the King, ſo that a decree was made in favour of Hen-- 
neither was he contented with this injury, but he alſo ſub- 
med ſome perſons fit for his purpoſe, to report it abroad, 
That Malcolm had freely, and of his own accord, quitted 
is intereſt in thoſe countries.” Ar which his ſubjects the 
kts were fo incenſed, -that at his return home they beſieged 
im in Perth, and had almoſt taken him; but = inter- 
ention of ſome great men their anger was a little abated, when 
had informed the nobility how unjuſtly and fraudulently 
ry had deſpoiled him of his ancient patrimony. This made 
unanimouſly agree upon a war, that ſo he might recover 
jut arms what was unlawfully taken from him by force. 
cordingly a war was reſolved upon, declared, and actually 
un, not without great inconveniencies to both nations. 
lat both kings came to a conference not far from Carliſle, 
an! after much diſpute pro and con, Henry took away North- 
Imberland from Malcolm, leaving him Cumberland and 
Hmtingronſhire. Henry had no other pretence for his am- 
Mons avarice but this, that he could not ſuffer ſo great a di- 
ination to be made of his kingdom: but ſeeing no reſpect to 
nutice and right, no agreements, no covenants, no nor the re- 
gon of an oath, could reſtrain the unſatiable avarice of Hen- 
/ Malcolm being a man of low ſpirit, and too deſirous of 
pace, upon any conditions whatever, accepted of his terms, 
Mough it went ſorely againſt the grain among the Scots nobi- 
lty, and cut them to the quick; they denying that the King 
null alienate any part of his dominions without the general con- 
mnt of the eſtates. | k 
After this the King began to be deſpiſed by his ſubjects, as 
bot having fortitude or prudence enough to wield the ſceptre ; 
iether did any. thing bridle their fierce minds from riſing in 


pegs, but a greater fear from Henry; who (rhey knew) aim- 
& at the conqueſt of the whole iſtand, being encouraged there- 
co by the ſimplicity of Malcolm, and the hopes of foreign 
g. This general diſaffection to the King did much leſſen the 
to iy "erence of his government. A rebellion was firſt begun by 
nt ouGus, or rather neas, of Galloway, a potent 1 yet 
he bo promiſed himſelf more from the King's ſloth than his own 


Prer. Gilchriſt was ſent againſt him, u ho overthrew him in 
re fightz, and compelled him to take ſanctuary in the mona- 
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ſtery of Whitehorn, out of which it was not counted lawful H 
take him by force; and therefore, after a long ſiege, being drive 
to the want of all neceiſaries, he was forced to capitulate: h 
was to loſe part of his eſtate tor his puniſhment, and his fo 
was to be given as an hoſtage for his good behaviour for the fy 
ture: but he, being of a lofty ſpirit, and not able to endur 
this abatement of his former greatneſs, turned monk, ſhave 
himſelf, and ſhut himſelf up in a monaſtery near Edinburgh 
to avoid the ſhame and ſcom of men. Neither was ther 
peace in other parts of the realm: for the Murray-men, bein 
always given to mutinying, roſe in arms under Gildo, or n 
ther Gildominick, their captain; and did not only ſpoil a 
the countries round about, but when heralds of arms were ſen 
from the King, they molt barbarouſly flew them. Gilcluil 
was ſent out againit them alſo, with a greater army, bu 
with unlike ſucceſs ; for the valour of an adverſary, which 
wont to be a terror to other rebels, drove thoſe wicked pe 
ſons, conſcious of their own demerits, to deſperation ; a 
therefore endeavouring to {ell their lives as dear as they could 
they routed the oppoſite army, and became conquerors. Mal 
colm upon this overthrow recruited his old army, and marc 
ed into Murray, and met the Murray men at the mouth ofth 
river Spey ; who, though they knew that the King's force 
were increaſed, and theirs diminiſhed in the late tight, ye 
being encouraged. by the advantage of the place, and tha 
newly-obtained victory, they reſolved to adventure a battk 
The fight was carried on with great reſolution, and no k 
ſlaughter; for the Moravians gave not back till the King 
forces being wearied, had new relief from reſerves ſent them 
then the Moravians were broken, and there was no more fight 
ing but killing. The fury of the ſoldiers ſpared no age n 
rank of men. In this fight the old Moravians were almolt 
ſlain; which puniſhment, though cruel, ſe:med not to be u 
deſerved ; and the greatneſs of the revenge was allayed a 
made excuſable by the ſavage cruelty of that perfidious peo 
againſt others: hereupon new colonies were ſent into the la 
of the lain: | i 
Neither did Somerled in this ſtorm of government think 
to ſir ſtill. He (as I ſaid before) after his overthrow fled int 
Ireland, and from that time forward exerciſed piracy upon d 
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of Scotland; but now judging that a great part of the 
litary men being ſlain in battle, he might either get a rich 
wry from thoſe who would ſhun the hazard of fighting, or 
þ 2 cheap and eaſy victory from them who would ſtand to 
gathered a great band of Roy ſters together, and arriving at 
-frith or bay of the river Clyde, there made a deſcent on the 
fide of it; and fortune at firſt favouring his deſign, he pe- 
mated as far as Renfrew : but there, whilſt he was more in- 
it on plunder than on the ſafety of his men, he was furpri- 
| by a far leſs number than his own, and loſt all his ſoldiers, 
imſelf being ſaved: and brought alive to the King for far- 
ſcorn and puniſhment ; though ſome ſay that both he and 
fon were ſlain in the battle. Theſe things were acted about 
year of Chriſt 1163. 
The kingdom being thus freed from all tumults, an aſſembly 
ill the eſtates was fummoned at Scone, where many things 
r decreed for the confirmation of the ſtate of the kingdom; 
1 amongſt the reſt the whole aſſembly unanimouſly made it 
ir requeſt to the King, That he wonld think of marriage, 
regard he was now fit for it, as being above twenty-two 
m of age, that by that'means he might have children to ſuc- 
dl him.” They told him, “ It was a public debt due to the 
dom, as well as a private one to his family; and that he 
pit to mind not only the preſent time, but to have a proſpect 
the tranquillity of future ages too.“ His anſwer was, That 
r ſince he had been capable to order and direct his own life, 
tad ſolemnly vowed to God to live a continent, and a ba - 
er's life ; which vow,” ſaid he, 1 think, was the more 
teptable to God, both becauſe he gave me the ſtrength to 
form it, and alſo, becauſe he hath prepared heirs already to 
ed me; ſo that Iam not compelled to break my vow, nei- 
t by any weakneſs of my own ſpirit, nor by any other pu- 
neceſſity.” Thus diſmiſſing the parliament, having peace 
nad, he applied his mind to the arts of his forefathers, 5. e. 
Wing of churches, and donations to monks, . wherein he 
ted likely to have far exceeded his anceſtors, if God had gi- 
him a longer life : for he died not long after, on the gth 
ef December, in the twenty-fifch year of his age, and a 
e more than the twelfth year of his reign, and in the year 
W redemption 1165. 
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2 WILLI AN, the ninety- third King. 
lis brother William ſucceeded him, who entered upon 
kingdom filteen days after Malcolm's death. He would tra 
act no public or private buſineſs of any weight, till he hade 
ved of Henry of England the reſtitution of Northumberly 
Henry commanded him to come to London to do him hom 
for the counties of Cumberland and Huntington, according 
cuſtom; which he did not unwillingly, yet deſiſted not f 
preſſing to have Northumberland reſtored. Henry gave hi 
an ambiguous anſwer, ſay ing, That in regard Northumb 
land was taken away. fram Malcolm, and given to him by t 
ſtates 'of the kingdom, he could not part from it without th 
conſent ; but he ſhould come to the next parliament, and the 
expect jultice to be done.” William, though he expected 

good from the parliament, yet, to cut off all occaſions of « 
lumny from his adverſary, reſolved to wait in England for 
convening and opening of it; and in the mean time, thou 
with no very goed will, he accompanied Henry to the war 
France. There he profited nothing by his daily ſolicitatil 

and foreſeeing that the King would not ſpeedily return into 

lend, with much ade he obtained a convoy, and returned | 
Scotland. After bis return, the firlt- thing he did was to! 
preſs the. inſolencies of thieves and robbers, by puniſhing : 
clearing the country of thoſe offenders; then he erected cal 
and placed garriſons in convenient places, to prevent fuddea 1 
vaſions: at laſt he ſent ambaſſadors into England, to demi 
Northumberland, denouncing war in cafe; of refuſal. He 
being intangled in the French war, yielded up to him that 
of Northumberland which William's great-grandfather In 
William took it, but on this condition, that he would nat 
mit his right in, or claim to the reſt. The Engliſh N 
took this very hainouſly, aud being ſorry he fiad parted vill 
ny of Northumberland before the controverſy was decided, 
made incurſions into the Scots borders, and thus owed! 
ſceds of a new war; and by this means he hoped to have d 
away alſo the other lands, which he would have brougit | 
diſpute. When right was claimed by the wardens oi the mm 
es, according to cuſtom, the Engliſh complained that their 
ders were moleſted by Scottiſh robbers; ſo tlrat the aniba 
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re ſent away: without obtaining the thing they eame for, nay 
noſt without an anſwer : the Scots, to obtain that by force 
ich they could not do by fair means, levied an army, and 
tered upon and w aſted the bordering lands of the Engliſh with 
and ſword. This being about harveſt, the Engliſh, in the 
ence of their king, were content only to ſtand upon the de- 
wive what they could, but then levied no army; yet the 
mer following ſome action paſſed, and many incurſions were 
ve, The next ſummer William liſted a great army, and 
uched into the enemy's country; the Engliſh having few 
o forces ready to withſtand them, ſent ambaſladors to their 
np, proffering a great ſum of money for a truce ; which if 
could obtain, they gave hopes that all things would be ac- 
med ro content. William being a plain-hearted man, and 
ling to preſerve peace, if obtainable upon reaſonable condi 
ns, before a war, h a juſt one, gave credit to their 
lcious promiſes. The Engliſh ſpent all the time of the ceſ- 
Ion in preparations for war; but in the mean time they 
kd the Scots with ambaſſadors, who made large promiſes, 
wh their true errand wag to diſcover their enemy's camp; 
| inding the Scots, in confidence. of the truce, remiſs and 
gent, and the greateſt part of theit᷑ army ſcattered to get in 
ve, they returned and gave their army notice, that now 
62 fair opportunity for action, which they urged them not 
mit ; whereupon, placing the greateſt part of their army 
mbuſh, about four bundred nimblgghorſemen in the third 
ich, a few hours before ſun-rifing,. Dane to Aln- 
, where the Scots camp was pitched ; there finding great- 
ortunity for action than they expected, they {ct upon 
King who was riding up and down, (with ſixty horfe only; 
there had been a ſettled peace), and before it could well be 
med waether they were friends or enemies, (for they diſꝑui- 
themſelves with Scots arms and enſigns, that they might paſs 
dots), they took him priſoner in the ninth year of bis reign; 
* were rouſed up at the reporty and purſued in a ſcat- 
manner; divers of them ruſhed amongſt their enemies, as 
being willing to forſake their king, and ſo were made pri- 
3 themſelves, William was carried to Henry, then war- 
in France. The Engliſh, elated with this unexpected ſuc- 
_ Cumberland, thinking to carry it without blows; 
VL J. 8 4 | | 
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but Gilchriſt and Rolland, two Scots commanders, did ſoe 
tertain them, that being repulſed they made a truce, and we 
content to enjoy Northumberland only, as leng as the Ser 
King was a priſoner, and to leave Cumberland and Hunting 
hire to the free poſſeſſion of the Scots. 
In the mean time David, the brother of William, Ear 
Huntington in England, and Garioch in Scotland, who th 
fought under the Engliſh banners, received a convoy, and 
turned into Scotland ; where having ſettled things for thep 
| ſent, he ſent ambaſſadors into England about the redempti 
of his brother, who was then kept priſoner at Faliſe, a.to 
in Normandy. The King gave fitteen hoſtages to the ERH 
and ſurrendered up four caſtles, viz. the caſtle of RoxburghMWt 
Berwick, of Edinburgh, and of Stirling, and then he wap 
mitted to return home on the firſt of February ; but then 
was called upon by the Engliſh to appear at York, with 
nobles and biſhops, on the- fifteenth day of Auguſt. Being 
rived there, he and all his followers (who were the chief not 
ty) took an oath of obedience to King Henry, and gave up 
kingdom of Scotland into his guardianthip and patronage. I 


f 
| 
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conditions, though very hard, yet the Scots were willing ) 
accept of, that ſo they might have the beſt of kings reſtonq 
them, as the Engliſh writers ſay. Thomas Walſingham of Ly" 

130 


land writes, that this ſurrender was not made at York, bu 
Conſtance : yet ſome ſay that this interview of both kings 
not in order to the ſurrender of the kingdom, but {oi 
payment of certain Wuniary penſions ; and that the d 
were put intOMe hands of the Engliſh as cautionarics only, 
the money was paid. This a to me moſt probable 
appears by the league renewed with Richard, Henry's ſon 
which in its due place. | | 

William, at his return, in a few months, by Gilchrit but! 
general, quelled the inſurrections made in his abſence in G 
way. On the twenty-eighth of January there was an aflc 
ſjummoned at Norham by Tweed; thither William came ; 
the Engliſh laboured extremely, that all the Scots biſhops il 
acknowledge the Biſhop of York for their metropolitan; 
Pope's legate alſo concurred with them in their deſire, and 
neſtly preſſed that it might be ſo enacted. After a long 
pute, the Scots anſwered, that at preſent few of their cou 
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(were there, and that they could not bind the abſent to o- 
| their decres, if they ſhould conſent to any. Upon this the 
ter was deferred to another time; and ſhortly after the Scots 
ps ſent agents to Rome, to juſtify their cauſe before Alex- 
r Il. by whoſe decree the biſhops of Scotland were freed 
n the yoke of the Engliſh, and ſo the meſſengers returned 
july home. Not long after, Gilchriſt, whom I have often 
tioned before, flew his wife, who was the King's ſiſter, be- 
& ſhe had committed adultery. He was ſummoned to appear 
acertain day; but, not coming, was baniſhed for ever; his 
is were demoliſhed, and his goods confifcated. About the 
+ time the caſtle of Edinburgh was reſtored to the Scots, one 
te penſions having been paid; and to make the concord be- 
tn both kings more firm, a law was paſſed, ** That neither 
g ſhould harbour the other's enemy.” Upon this law Gil- 
it, who lived baniſhed in England, was forced to return, 
(ſhifting from place to place, as a ſtranger, amongſt ſtran- 
and unknown, he paſſed his miſerable life in great penury 
Iwant, In the interim, William prepared for an expedition 
Murray, to ſuppreſs the thieves of the Abudz, whoſe cap- 
red vas Donald Bane, 7. e. the White, who derived his pedi- 
t from the kings, and had alſo aſſumed the name of king. 
made his deſcent from his ſhips in many places, and ſpoiled 
only the maritime parts, but, his holdneſs increaſing, by 
In of impunity, thoſe places alſo which were very remote 
I the ſea, The King ſent out ſhips to ſail about and burn 
let, whilſt he with a land-army attacked them; and ſo 
he put them almoſt all to the ſword. In his return, 
£ was near Perth, he found three countrymen, which yet 
xd to be more than ſo, had it not been for their ſhabby and 
ith habit, who looked as if they had a mind to avoid meet- 
ny company; but the King cauſed them to be brought to 
and viewing them intently, was very earneſt to know - 
t manner of creatures they were. Gilchriſt being the el- 
them fell down at the King's feet, and making a miſerable 
Faint of his misfortunes, tells who he was; upon which 
memory of his former life, which he had paſſed with fa 
ſplendour, did fo paſſionately affect all that were preſſpt, 
ey could not chuſe but fall a-weeping : — = ; 
> commanded him to riſe 4 Sow ground, and 1eſtored 
2 
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him to his former dignity, and the ſame degree of fayour 
had beiore. : ; | 4 
Theſe things fell out about the year 1190; at which ti 
Richard, who, the year before, had ſucceeded Henry his 
ther in the throne of England, prepared for an expedition i 
Syria. He reſtored the caſtles to the King of Scots, and ſe 
back the hoſtages, freeing him and his poſterity from alle 
venants, either extorted by force, or obtained by fraud, ur 
with the Engliſh ; and ſuffered him to enjoy the realm of Se 
land by the faine right, and within the ſame limits, as Male! 
or any former kings had held it. Matthew Paris makes me 
tion of theſe conditions, William, on the other ſide, that 
might not be ungrateful to Richard, upon his going to wa 
to a ſtrange country, gave him 10,000 marks of ſilver, a 
commanded David his brother, who was declared Earl of H 
tington, to follow him into Syria. This David, in his re 
trom thence, had his navy ſcattered by a tempeſt, was tak 
priſoner by the Egyptians, and redeemed by the Venetia 
and at laſt, being known at Conſtantinople by an Eng 
merchant, after four years time he returned into Scotk 
and was received with the general gratulation of all men, «| 
cially of his brother. Boetius thinks that the town where 
David was landed in fatety, before named Alectum, was nd 
called Deidonum; but becauſe the name of Alectum is fou 
in no author but only in Hector Boetius, I rather think it 
called T aodunum, a word compounded: of Tay and Dun, | 
Not long after, Richard, after many hazards and mix 
tunes, returned alſo from the fame: voyage. William and 
brother came to congratulate him upon his return, and 
him 2000 marks of ſilver, as a largeſs, being moved the 
unto either out of remembrance of his former bounty to b. 
or on the conſideration of his preſent want. Neither were 
ver the Scots and Enpliſh more gracious to each other thal 
that time, as many judge. There William fell very fick; * 
a rumour of his death being noiſed abroad, cauſed new ce 
buſtions in Scotland. Harald, Earl of the Orcades, and 
Caithneſs, hated the biſhop of Caithneſs, becauſe (as be 
ledged) he was the obſtacle, that he could not obtain wh 
defired of the King; and therefore he took him priſaner, 


—— 
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it his tongue, and alſs put out his eyes. The King returns 
home overthrew Harald in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, and deſtroy - 
imolt of his forces. Harald himſelf was taken in his flight, 
{brought back to the King; who, when his eyes alſo were 
jt put out, by way of retaliation, was afterwards hanged; 
hole male ſtock were gelded; the reſt of his kin, and 
wpanions of his wickedneſs, were deeply fined. Theſe 
ings are thus related by Hector Boetius, and common re- 
x confirms them; yea, the hill receiving its name from 
ſicles, gives credit to the relation; ſo that it ſeems truer. 
in what others write in this matter. Theſe things happened 
the year of our ſalvation 3199, in which year the King had 
bn, named Alexander, born to him; and Richard of Eng- 
d dying, his brother John ſucceeded” him. 
fereupon the King of Scots went into England, to fake his 
h to him for the Jands which he held in England; and im 
x beginning of John's new reign his coming was not more 
xptable than his departure diſpleaſing; becaule he refuſed to 
low John in his expedition into France againft Philip his old 
end, So that as ſoon as John returned out of France, he 
ght occ aſion for a war with the Scots, and began to build 
fort overagainſt Berwick. William having in vain com- 
ined of the injury by his ambaſſadors, gathered. a company 
vether, and demoliſhed as much as was built of it. Upon 
ich, armics were levied on both ſides; but when their. 
Wps were near one another, peace was made by the inter- 
ntion of the nobles on theſe terms, © That William's two. 
daughters ſhonld be given in matrimony to John's two ſons, 
8 ſoon as ever they were marriageable,” A great dowery 
promiſed, and caution made, that no fort ſhould be built, 
N hoſtages alſo were gven in the cafe. William, at his re- 
u, fell into an unexpected danger; the greateſt part of the 
m of Berth was ſwept away in the night, by an inundation 
be river Tay; neither was the King's palace exempted from 
calamity ; but his ſon, an infant, with his nurſe, and 
een more, were drowned, the reſt hardly eſcaping ; ma- 
ao of the promiſcuous multitude loſt their lives. The 
g perceiving that the water had overwhelmed the preateſt 
hat WF" of the ground on which the city ſtood, and that almoſt e- 
* boaſe in the town had ſuffered by it, cauſed a new city 
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to be built a little below in a more commodious place, on t 
ſame river; and making ſome (mall variation of the name 
called it Perth, in memory, as ſome ſay, of one Perth, a nd 
bleman, who gave the King the land on which the city w; 
built. About the ſame time the King took Gothred Macky 
captain of the rebels in the north, who was betrayed to hi 
by his own men. When he was priſoner, he conſtantiy a 
ſtained from all food, to prevent, as it is thought, a more he: 
vy puniſhment. This was in a manner the laſt memorab 
fact of William's, which yet, in regard of his unwieldy 2. 
was acted by his captains; for he died ſon after in the 74 
year by his age, and the 49th: year of his reign, (4. D 
1214... — CC 

No: long before his death, leagues were renewed with Jo 
King of England almoſt every year; for he being a man def 
rous to enlarge his dominions, though he had war with ti 
French abroad, with the Romaniſts at home, and moreove 
was never on {ure terms of peace wich the Triſh or Welſh; y: 
did not break off his inclination to invade Scotland, which h: 
then an old mam for their King, and the next heir to him 
child. Frequent conferences happened on this occaſion, ratht 
to try what might be obtained, than in hopes of any good i! 
ſue ; ar length the matter broke out into open ſuſpicion ; an 
after many leagues made between them, at laſt William w: 
called to Newcaſtle upon Tine; *whither he came, but then 
falling into a dangerous "diſeaſe; he returned without doing 
any thing. In fine, little before his death he was invited i 
Norham on the "Tweedy and When his fickneſs would not pr! 
mit him to go, his fon Was deſired to come in his ſtead, wlid 
yet by the advice of the council was refuſed : the leagues © 

ſtabliſhed in thoſe interviews I ſhall not particularly mentio 
for they almoſt all contain the ſame things, having in the 
nothing new, fave” that in one of them it was articled, the 
not the Scottiſh kings, but only their children, ſhould fer 
or be feudataries to the kings of England, for the Engliſh Jand 
they held. The mention of theſe things is wholly omitted 
the Engliſh writers, I believe, for this very cauſe. 


f ALEXANDER I. the ninety-fourth King. 
William was ſucceeded by Alexander his ſon, begot on L 
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xrgard, who was kinſwoman to the King of England, and 
wghter to the Earl of Beaumont. He was but ſixteen years 
ige when he began to reign. Entering upon the government 
; troubleſome times, he compoſed and ſettled things more 
mdently than could be expected from one of his years. Firſt 
fall, he called a public convention of the eſtates, and there, 
| a decree, he confirmed all the acts of his father, that good 
d prudent prince. His firſt expedition was into England, 
ot out of any private ambition, but to bridle the tyranny of 
an; and it was then ſaid that he was invited by the eccle- 
ultics of that kingdom. Having laid ſiege to Norham, he 
rt it upon certain conditions, and penetrating farther into the 
ngdom, he carried it very ſeverely againſt all the royaliſts. 
Upon his return home, John invaded Scotland quickly after : 
e made a mighty devaſtation in Dunbar, Haddingtony and 
the neighbouring parts of Lothian ; and to ſpread the war 
nd ruin farther, he determined to return another way. Alex- 
der being very deſirous to decide it by a battle, pitched his 
nts between Pentland hills and the river Eſk, which way, 
pit was reported, John would return; but he, to avoid fight- 
ke, marched along by the ſea g and burnt the monaſtery 
it Coldingham : he alſo togk, and, burtt Berwick, which was 
en but meanly fortified. A be ins marched haſtily back, 
lexander followed him as fat could, and making great 
ock all over Northumberland, came as far as Richmond: 
but John by ſpeedy marches having retreated into the heart of 

gland, Alexander returned by Weſtmoreland, and laid all 
ate to the very gates of Carliſle ; the city itſelf he took by 
ce, and fortified it. The next year Lewis, the ſon of Phi- 


&laſtical faction, to London; that ſo he, upon the depoſi- 
m of John, might poſſeſs the kingdom. At the fame time, 
cxander likewiſe came thither to aid his old friend: but 
im being deſerted by his ſubjects, and invaded by foreign 

upon the payment of a great ſum of money at preſent, 
nd the promiſe of a perpetual penſion ; and moreover, tranſ- 
ring the right of the kingdom of England to the Pope, fo 
Vat the kings of England, for the future, were to be his feu- 
wluries, was received into favour : hereupon he obtained 
as from Rome by Cardinal Galo, a man of known avas 


ip King of France, was ſent for by thoſe who favoured the ec 
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rice, herein the Scots and French were, with great thre 
forbid to meddle with a people which were tributarics to 
pon this ſudden change of things, Lewis returned int 
France, and Alexander into Scotland; but his return home w 
not {o quiet as his entrance into England: for the Engliſh pri 
ing upon the rear of his retiring army, took many of the try 
glers priſoners; and beſides, John had broken down al t 
bridges on the Trent, and had faſtened ſharp pikes or pali 
does in all its fords, removing away all ſhips and boats, whidf 
ſeemed ſuch obſtacles to his retreat, as muſt needs end in bi 
deſtruction. In the mean time John was poiſoned by a 
Engliſh monk at Newark, a town ſeated on the Trent, a 
being carried in a litter died in two days. That caſualty 
pened the way for Alexander's march; then blaming and p 
niſhing his men for their former careleſſneſs, he marched « 
more circumſpectly, but not without the great damage 
thoſe through whoſe countries he paſſed : for whatloent 
could be driven away, or carried, he took with him, and | 
returned home with a great booty. Galo, the Pope's legatt 
when he had ſettled Henry, the fon of John, in the thron 
fined the nobles of England in a great ſum of money, and the 
received them into favour. And to give them ſome reco 
penſe for their loſs, by the like calamity of their enemies, 
excommunicates Lewis of France, and Alexander of Scotland 
in hopes to obtain ſome booty from them into the bargai 
The Scots were interdicted all divine offices; for he imagine 
that his thundering anathema's would prevail more among 
the ſimple vulgar than with the kings: but at laſt peace wi 
made between the two monarchs ; the Scots were to relto! 
Carliſle, and the Engliſh Berwick 3 and the ancient bounds 
EKings-croſs were to. be obſerved by them both. Alexande 
and his ſubjects were releaſed from their cenſures by the Eng 
liſh biſhops, who were authoriſed for that purpoſe. . Galo wi 
much enraged that ſo great a prey ſhould be taken out of 
hands, ſo that he turned his anger on the biſhops, and l 
reſt of the clergy of Scotland, as his own peculiar, with wh0 
kings had nothing to do. He ſummoned them to appel 
Alnwick, whither when they came, the more feartul appeak 
his wrath with money, the more xeſolute-were cited to Rom 
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tthey having alſo received many letters from ſome of the 
ih biſhops and abbots, directed to the Pope, concerning 

ſordid ſpirit of the legate, made grievous complaints againtt 
u, calling him the firebrand of all miſchief, becauſe he ſtu- 
not the public good, but his own avarice, and d d chaf- 
x for and fell peace and war amongtt princes at his own plea- 
, Galo not being able to acquit himſelf of the crimes laid 
his charge, was fined by the Pope in the loſs of the money 
had got, which was to be divided amongſt his accuſers, who 
Won this returned home, with a whole load of large promiſes, 
t with empty purſes. -A few years after Henry of England, 
ng now grown ripe both in years and judgment, came to 


xk: there he agreed with Alexander, in the preſence of 
/ uodulphuz, the pope's legate, to take Joan, Henry's litter, 
MO vite; by whom, becauſe of her untimely death, he had no 


dren, 

from that time there was peace between both kings as 
g they lived; there Henry alſo ſolemnly promiſed and 
re before the fame Pandulphus, that he would beſtow the 
bliſters of Alexander in honourable marriages according to 
ir dignity, as his father had promiſed before; but one of 
en returned home unmarried, one only being beſtowed in 
mage. The next year, viz. 1220, Cardinal Giles came 
w England to fiſh for money for the holy war; and accor- 
oy having ſcraped together a great ſum in both kingdoms, 
ich, by his impoſtures, he had gulled peſons of that were 
o credulous, he luxuriouſly ſpent it in his journey; fo that 
ame empty to Rome, falſely alledging that he was robbed 
I thieves in the way. Another legate preſently ſucceeded 
n; dut men, having been twice cheated by Italian fraud, 
Made him, in a public decree, to ſet his foot upon Engliſh 
"nd. Alexander was buſied to ſuppreſs vices at home, 
ich ſprung up by the licentiouſneſs ot war, and he travell- 
| over the whole kingdom with his Queen to do jnſtice; 
lit Gileſpy, a Roſſian, ſpoiled Roſs, and the neighbouring 
tries; for, paſſing over the river Neſs, he took and burnt 
town of Inverneſs, and cruelly flew all thoſe that refuſed 
ſwear obedience to him. John Cumin, Earl of Buchan, 
ſent againſt him, who took him and his two ſons as they 
Noting up and down, * changing their quarters to ſe- 

L. I. 5 : 
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cure themſelves, he cut off their heads, and ſent them for 
token to the King. About this time the Caithneſians enter, 
by night into the bedchamber of Adam their biſhop, and the 
killed a monk, who was his uſual companion, (tor he b. 
been before Abbot of Mulroſs), and one of his bedchamber; 
for the biſhop himſelf, they grievouſly wounded him, and dr; 
ging him into the kitchen, there they burnt him, and the ho 
he was in. The cauſe of their great cruelty was, (as it is 
ported), becauſe the biſhop was more ſevere than uſual in ena 
ing his tithes. The offenders were diligently ſought out,: 
molt ſeverely puniſhed. The Earl of Caithneſs, though he 1 
not preſent at the fact, yet was ſomewhat ſuſpected ; but 
terwards being brought privately to the King on the Chriſt 
holy-days, which are the Scots Saturnalia, he humbly beg 
his pardon, and obtained it. 

About this time Alan of Galloway, the moſt powerful 
in Scotland, departed this life. He left three daughters 
hind. him, of whom ] ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Thomas, bis 
ſtard ſon, deſpiſing their age and ſex, ſets up for himſe 
Lord of the family ; and not contented with that, he ga 
19,600 men together, kills all that oppoſe him, and dr 
booties far and near ſtom all the neighbouring countries. 
laſt the King ſent an army againſt him, who flew 5000 of! 
rebels with their general The ſame year Alexander, u 
his wife, went for England to allay the tumults as much 
he could, raiſed againſt Henry, and to reconcile him to til 
biliry. Whilſt he was buſy about this at York, his wife wt 
with the Queen of England a pilgrimage to Canterbury ; | 
at her return ſhe fell ſick, died, and was buried at Lond 
Not long after her death, the King being childleſs, m: 
Mary, the daughter of Ingelram, Earl of Coucy in France, 
the year of Chriſt 1239; by whom he had Alexander, 

| ſucceeded his father in the throne. Two years after, 
in 1242, whilſt the King was: haſtening to England to 
that king newly returned from France, and refreſhed hin 
a while at Haddington in Lothian with horſe-races ; the | 
ging or inn of Patrick of Galloway, Earl of Athol, was i 
fire, where Patrick and two of his ſervants were burnt, 
fire ſpreading itſelf a great way farther. It was not tho 
to have caſually happened, becauſe of the noted feuds beti 
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ick and the family of the Biſſets. And though William, 
chief of that family, was at Forfar, above ſixty miles 
n Haddington, the fame night that the fire happened, as the: 
zn could teſtify in his behalf; yer, becauſe the adverſe par- 
the kindred of Patrick, pleaded that many of his ſervants. 
Itenants were ſeen at Haddington at that time, William was 
moned to appear: he came to Edinburgh at the day pre- 
y, but not daring to ſtand to his wid becauſe of the 
er of his - adverſaries, which were the Cumins, he would 
tried the matter in a duel ; hut chat being not r 
nd ſome of his friends/baniſhed>themſebves into Ireland, 
e he left a noble family of his game and houſe. There 
34/0 another ſeditĩous tumult in Ae, Taiſed by Somer- 
lon of the former” Somerled; but h being conqucred in 
days by Patrick Dunbar, and ſubqitting to the King's 
ry, obtained paidon for all his paſt offences. The King, 
lng after, fell niek . and died „ of his 
the thirty-fifth. of his reign, and of our Lord 1249. 
| $2; SDOW-01% 4.6) 22190 20. 5710 ol 

| ALEXANDER III. ahbe ninety-fifth King. Nera. 
exander the Third, his ſom, was crowned King at Scone 
ame year, à child not puſt gighe years old. The power 
things was moſtly in the faction of the Cumins; for theo; 
el the public revenue to the enrichment of themſelves, op- 
«d the poor, and by falſe accuſations cut off ſome of the 
Ss who were averſe to their huingurs:atid deſires, and da- 
o ſpeak freely of the Rate of rhe King; and being con- 
ted, their goods were cunfiſcated, and brought into the 
85 exchequer ; from whence they (who rather command- 
un obeyed the King) received them back again for their 
ae emolument. A convention of the eſtates being held, 
chief matter in agitation was ta keep peace with the King 
England, left in ſuch a troubleſome time he ſhould make 
attempt upon them; and to do it more eaſily, an _— 
Fopoled. This way ſeemed more commodious to the 
Cuminian party to undermine their power, than openly 
Mugn it. Accordingly ambaſſadors were ſent to England, 
were kindly received, and munificemtly rewarded by that 
b who granted them all their deſires. The next year, 
was 1251, both kings met at York on the twenty- 
TTY 
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fourth of November. There on Chriſtmas day Alcxany 
was made knight by the King of England; and, the day a ML. 
the, match was concluded betwixt him and Margaret, Hen 
daughter. A peace was, allo renewed betwixt them, he 
as long as Henry lived, was inviolably obſerved. And bee: 
Alexander was yet but a child, and under age, it was dect 
by the advice of his friends, . That he ſhould: conſult his 
ther - in law, as a guardian, in all matters of weight. 80 
of the prime men being accuſed by virtue of this deerce, 
cretly withdrew y themſelves. When the King returned ho 
Robert, Abbot of Dunfermline, Chancellor of the kingd 
Was accuſed, becauſe he had legitimated the wife ot! 
Durward, who was but the natural or baſe-born dauphtc 
Alexander II.; that ſo, if the King died without iſſuc, the ni 
come in as: heireſs : y_ this fear the Chancellor, as ſoon as 
he returned home, ſurrendered up the ſeal to the nobles, 4 
melin, afterwards Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, ſuccceded i 
in his office. P85 43 105 re 30-074 a 
The three next years, they who were the King's co 
did, almoſt every one of them, carry themſelves as kings; v 
ever they catched was their own ; ſo that the poor commont 
was left deſtitute and miſerably oppreſſed. The King ot 
land being made acquainted with it, out of his paternal n 
tion to his ſon-in-law, came to Werk caſtle, ſituated in tie MM 
ders of Scotland, and ſent for his ſon-in- law Alexander and 
nobles thither. There, by his advice, many advuntaet 
alterations were made, eſpecially of thoſe maęiſtrates by W 
defaults inſurrections had been cauſed at / hume, and ali m 
profitable ſtatutes were enacted for the future, The Rig 
turned to Scotland with his wife, and having an Englith 8 
to convey him home, he reſalved to fide in the caſtle 0 
dinburghj. Walter Cumin, Earl of Manteith, kept the c 
who was diſſaftected becauſe of the change of the public! 
made by the King of Engkind:; yet he:was:compelied 10 Nei 
render ĩt by Patrick Dunbar, with the aſſiſtance of the EH 
torces. The greateft port of the nobility and of the ccc 
attics were offended, in regard their power was ſomewhi 
bridged by thoſe new ſtatutes, which they looked upon 
yoke impoſed upon them by the Englith, and a beg" ne; 
their ſervitude : nay, they proceeded to that height of © 
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iy, that being ſummoned to give a legal accqunt of their 
wagement of affairs in former times, they made light of the 
moons. The ſame perſons, who. were the principal actors in 
urbing things before, were now the chief encouragers to 
bbedience. They were gencrally the clans of the Cumins, 
[ter Earl of Monteith, Alexander Earl of Buchan, Jobn Earl 
(Athol, William Earl of Mar, and other conſiderable men of 
r fame faction. They did not dare to put their cauſe on & 
ml trial, as being conſcious to themſelves of the many 
nongs done to the poor and meaner fort, nay to the King 
infelf ; and therefore they reſolved to outface juſtice by their 
wadence and audacity: for being informed that the King 
s bat lightly guarded and lived ſecurely; at Kinroſs, as in & 
ime of peace, they immediately gathered a band of their vaſ⸗ 
b about; them, ſeized him as he was aſlecp, and carried him 
) Kirlung; and as if there had been no fotee in the caſe, but 
y had been rightfully elected, they diſcharged and expelled 
s old ſervauts, took new, and managed all things at their 
n will and pleaſure ; ſo that now the terror and conſterna- 
jm wa turned upon the former counſellorss. 

But this ſedition was allayed by the death of Walter Cumin, 
0 was poiſoned, ag it is thought, by his wife, an Engliſh 
men; the, ſuſpicion of its being done by her was increaſed, 
tile! though ſhe was courted by many noblemen, yet ſhe 
med John Ruſſel, her gallant, a young Engliſh ſpark : ſlie 
a accu;ed” of poiſoning, and thrown into priſon, but ſhe 
wht her liberty. Ruſſcl and his wife obtained letters from 
r Yope, permitting them to commence an action of the caſe 
kin{t their adver aries, fox the wrong done them, before the 
es legate; but it was to no purpoſe, becauſe the Scots urged 
ncient privilege, exempting them from going out of the 
Rom when they were to plead their cauſes. i 

When the King was of age, upon the humble petition of the 
ins, he pardoned them, as if all their offences had been 
Quted by the death of Walter. He was induced fo to do 
8 ome ſay), by reaſon of the greatneſs of their family ; and 
", becauſe he was apprehenſive of foreign wars, when mat- 
© lay ſo unſettled at home; but that war began not ſo ſoon 
nen thought it would. 
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In the year of Chriſt 1263, on the firſt of Auguſt, Ad 
King of Norway, with a fleet of 160 fail, came to Ay, 
maritime town of Coil, where he landed 20,000 men. II 
cauſe of the war, as he pretended, was, that ſome iſland 
which were promiſed to his anceſtors by Donald Bane ue 
not yet put into his hands, viz. Bute, Arran, and both ti 
Cumbra's, which were never reckoned amongſt the Ehude 
but it was enough for him who t a pretence for 
war, that they were iſlands. Acho took two of the gear 
of them, and reduced their caſtles before he met with am q 
poſition. Being puſſed up with this ſucceſs, he makes 20 
ſcent into Cuningham, the next continent overagainſt Bu 
in that part of it which they call the Largs. There he n 
with two misfortunes, almoſt at one and the ſame time: 
was, that he was overcome in fight by Alexander Steyr 
the great-grandfather of him who firſt of that name wa kin 
of Scotland; and being almoſt taken by the multitude df 
enemies, he hardly eſcaped in great fear to his ſhips, Thc 
ther was, that his ſhips being toſſed in a mighty temp! 
could hardly him, with a few of his followers who « 
ſcaped, into the Orcades. There were ſlain in that batt 
teen thouſand of the Norvegians, and five thouſand of 
Scots: ſome writers ſay that King Alexander himſelf ws 
this fight; yet they alſo make honourable mention of the nung 
of this Alexander Stewart. Acho died of grief for the loſs! Wl 
army, and of his kinſman, a valiant youth, whoſe name zu! 
mentioned by writers. — 2 5 —_—_ +5 

_ - His fon Magnus, who was lately come to him, perceiſ 
things in a more deſperate poſture than he ever thought tit 

would be brought to; eſpecially having no hopes of rec 

from home before the ſpring, and alſo finding the minds d 
iſlanders alienated from him, and that he wes forſaken by p 
Scots too, in confidence of whoſe aid his father had unde! 

ken that war; theſe things conſidered, he eaſily inclined WW 
terms of peace: the ſpirit of the young man was depri 

both by the unlucky fight, and alſo by his fear of the iN 
ers; for Alexander by ſending about ſome ſhips had then 
covered the iſle of Man, ſituated almoſt in the midſt betu 

Scotland and Ireland, upon theſe conditions, That the K 
it ſhould ſend in ten galleys to the Scots as often as there ve a 
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xaGon 3 and, That the Scots ſhould defend him from a fo- 
gn enemy. When Magnus ſaw that the reſt of the iſlands 
clined to follow the example of the Manks-men, he ſent 
abaſſadors to treat of peace, which Alexander refuſed to 
uke, unleſs the Ebudæ were reſtored ; at laſt, by the dili- 
ace of the commiſſioners, it was agreed that the Scots ſhould 
wwe the Ebudæ; for which at preſent they were to pay 4000 
ks of ſilver, and 100 marks a-year. And moreover, that 
rearet, Alexander's daughter, being then but four years 
u, ſhould marry Hangonan, the ſon of Magnus, as ſoon as 
E was fit for marriage. 

About this time the King of England being infeſted with 
nl war, had five thouſand Scots ſent him for his aſſiſtance, 
ner the command of Robert Bruce and Alexander Cumin, 
hom the Engliſh writers call Jobn; the greateſt part of them 
re lain in fight, and Cumin, with the Engliſh King him- 
if and his ſon, and a great part of the Engliſh nobility of the 
ng's party, were taken priſoners. 

Moreover, the Scots King was much troubled at the arro- 
nce of the prieſts and monks in his kingdom ; who being 
wiched by former kings, began to grow wanton in a conti- 
kd peace ; nay, they endeavoured to be equal, if not ſupe- 
or to the nobility, whom they excelled in wealth. The 
png nobility repining at it, and taking it in great diſdain, 
kl them pretty roughly: complaints were made by them to 
King, who imagining either that their wrongs were not ſo 
Fat as they repreſented them, or elſe, that they ſuffered them 
wrvedly, neglected their pretended grievances : what do 
ey do next truly, but excommunicate every ſoul except the 
Wy, and in great wrath determined to go to Rome? But 
king remembering what great commotions Thomas Becket, 
* prime promoter of eccleſiaſtical ambition, had lately made 
LEngland, called them back from their journey, cauſed 
e nobility to ſatisfy not only their avarice, but even their 

ance too. And indeed they were the more inclinable to 
cord with the King, becauſe he had lately undertaken the 
Eonage of the eccleſiaſtical orders againſt the avarice of the 
oanitts ; for a little before Ottobon, the Pope's legate, was 
ae into England to appeaſe the civil diſcords ; but not be- 
dalle to effect the thing he came for, he omitted the public 


ſilver. | 
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eare, and ſtudied his own private gain and lucre : he call 
an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly of che Engliſh, procurators from 500 
land being alſo ſummoned to it. In the mean time he eng 
voured to exact four marks of ſilver from every pariſh in Sc 
land, and fix from all cathedrals, by way of procuration-m 
ney. This contribution, or tax, was ſcarce refuſed, wh 
news was brought that another legate was arrived in Englan 
intending alſo for Scotland, on pretence to collect money] 
the holy war; and beſides that procurable by indulgences, ; 
other lime-twigs to catch money, he endeavoured to un 
from all biſhops, abbots, and parith prieſts (as judging then 
be immediately under papal juriſdiction) the tenth prt of th 
yearly revenues; that ſo Edward and Edmond, fons to fl 
King of England, might go more nobly and numeroully 
tended to the war in Syria. The Scots judged this tax to 
very grievous and unjuſt, eſpecially becauſe the Engliſh ſeem 
to be ſo forward to have it granted, as if Scotland were not 
juris, or an abſolute kingdom, but dependent on Engl 
Moreover, they were afraid leſt the legate ſhould riotou 
miſpend the money deſigned for the war, as was done ſo 
years before. Upon this they forbade him to enter their be 
ders, but ſent him word that they themſelves, without 

preſence, would gather money for, and ſend ſoldiers to the $ 
rian war ; and indeed they ſent ſoldiers, under the comm? 
of the Earls of Carrick and Athol, two of the chief nobil 
to Lewis King of France; and to the Pope, left he miy 
think himſelf allogether diſeſteemed, they ſent 1000 marks 


The year after Henry King of England died, and his 
Edward I. ſucceeded him; at whoſe coronation Alexander 
his wite were preſent ; ſhe returning died ſoon after; nay, 
vid the King's ſon, and alſo Alexander, being newly mar 
to the daughter of the Earl of Flanders, followed her 3 lit 
time after, and made a continuation of mourning, and funer 
Margaret alſo, the King's daughter, departed this life, . 
left a daughter behind her, that the had by Hangonanus Ki 
of Norway. Alexander being thus, in a few years, depris 
both of his wife and children, took to wife Joleta, the daus 
ter of the Count de Dreux; and within a year he fell from 
horſe, and broke his neck, not far from Kinghorn, in the j{ 
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four Lord 1285, on the nineteenth of March; he lived for · 
five years, and reigned thirty-ſeven. | 

He was more miſled than any king of Scotland had been 
ore him; not ſo much for the eminent virtues of his mind, 
i the accompliſhments of his body, as that people foreſaw 
hat great calamities would befal the kingdom upon his de- 
e. Thoſe wholeſome laws which he made are prown ob- 
te and out of uſe, through the negligence of men, and the 
wth of time ; and their utility is rather celebrated by report, 
un felt by trial and experience. He divided the kingdom 
bo four parts, and almoſt every year he travelled them all o- 
r, ſtaying about three months in each of them, to do juſtice, 

| to hear the complaints of the poor, who had free acceſs 
him during that whole time. Whenever he went to an 
biz or ſeſſions, he commanded the prefe& or ſheriff ot that 
int, to meet him with a ſelect number of men, and to 
tompany him at his departure to the bounds of his juriſdic- 
where he was received by the next ſnerifl. By this 
ans he got a thorough knowledge of all the nobility, and 

$ himſelf as well known to them; and the people, as he 
ut, were not burdened with a troop of 'courtiers, who are 
monly imperious, and given to play the game of avarice 
freloever they come. He commanded the magiſtrates to 

uh all idle perſons who followed no trade, nor had any e- 

s to maintain them; for his opinion was, Thar idleneſs 
"8 the ſource and fountain of all wickedneſs.” He re- 
d the train of horſemen that attended the nobles when 
travelled, to a certain number ; becauſe he thought that 
multitude of horſes which were unfit for war, would f| 

much proviſion: and whereas, by reaſon of unſkilfulneſs in 
ation, or elſe by mens avarice, in venturing out ri 

a, many ſhipwrecks had happened; and the violence of 
es making an addition to the misfortunes, the company of if 
chants were almoſt undone, he commanded they ſhould ö 
e no more by fea. That order laſted about a year; but 
g complained of by many as a public prejudice, at length 1 
at a quantity of foreign commodities was imported, that mY 
were never cheaper in Scotland within the memory of 1 
In this caſe, that he might conſult the good of the mer- 


ous Pb he forbade _ any but merchants ſhould 
* u 
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buy of foreigners what they imported by wholeſale; but wh; 
every man wanted, he was to buy it of the merchant at ſeco 
hand, or by retail. | | 


B O O. K VII 

Lexander and his whole lincage (beſides one gra 
daughter by his daughter) being extinct, a conventi 

of the eſtates was held at Scone, to treat about creating an 
king, and ſettling the ſtate of the kingdom; where, wh 
— of the nobility were come, in the firſt place they appo 
ed ſix vicegerents to govern matters at preſent ; ſo dividi 
the provinces, that Duncan Macduff ſhould preſide over F 
of which he was Earl; John Cumin, Earl of Buchan, 0 
-Buchan ; William Fraſer, Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, overt 
part of the kingdom which lay northward : and that Robe 
Bithop of Glaſgow, another John Cumin, and John Stuz 
ſhould govern the ſouthern countries; and that the bound: 
in the midit ſhould be the river Forth. Edward King 
England, knowing that his ſiſter's grandchild, daughter of | 
King of Norway, was the only ſurviving perſon of all the 
ſterity of Alexander, and that ſhe was the lawful heirels of 
kingdom of Scotland, ſent ambaſſadors into Scotland, to 
{ire her as a wife for his ſon. _ ares) | 
The ambaſſadors, in the ſeſſion, diſcourſed much of the 
blic utility like to accrue to both kingdoms by this marriag 
neither did they find the Scots averſe to it; tor Edward w. 
man of great courage and power, yet he deſired to increak 
and his valour highly appeared in the holy war in his fath 
life-time, and after his death in his ſubduing of Wales; nei 
were there ever more endearments paſſed betwixt the Scots 
the Enęliſh than under the laſt kings: nay the ancient ha 
. ſeemed no way more likely to be aboliſhed, than if both 
tions, on juſt and equal terms, might be united into one. 
For theſe reaſons the marriage was caſily aſſented to; 
theſe conditions were alſo added by the conſent of both | 
ties; as that the Scots ſhould uſe their. own laws and bee 
ſtrates till children ſhould come by that marriage, who Mn 
govern the kingdom; or if no ſuch ſhould be born, or © 
born ſhould die before they came to the crown, then the k 
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m of Scotland was to paſs to the next akin of the blood 
mal, Matters being thus ſettled, ambaſſadors were ſent into 
way, Michael, or as others call him, David Weems, and 
chael Scot, two eminent knights of Fife, and much tamed 
their prudence in thoſe days. But Margaret (for that was 
x name of the young princeſs) died betore they came thi- 
: ſo that they returned home with ſorrowtul hearts, with- 
t doing their errand, 7 | | 
y reaſon of the untimely death of this young lady, a con- 
werſy aroſe concerning the kingdom, which gave a mighty 
ck to England, but almoſt quite ruined Scotland. The 
mpetitors were men of great power, John Baliol and Robert 
ne; Baliol had lands in France, Bruce in England, but 
th of them great poſſeſſions and allies in Scotland. But be- 
enter upon their diſputes, that all things may be more 
kr to the reader, I muſt begin with them a little higher. 
The three laſt kings of Scotland, William, and the twa 
Iranders, the ſecond and the third, and their whole offspring 
ug extinct, there remained none who could lawfully claim 
t kingdom but the poſterity of David Earl of Huntington. 
8 David was brother to King William, and great-uncle ta 
Iexander III. He married Maud in England, daughter to the 
Hof Cheſter, by whom he had three daughters. The el- 
il, named Margaret, married Allan of Galloway, a man very 
werful amongſt the Scots: the ſecond was matched to Ro- 
it Bruce, ſurnamed the Noble, of high Engliſh deſcent, and 
[2 large eſtate : the third was married to Henry Haſtings, 
LEngliſhman alſo, whoſe poſterity moſt deſervedly enjoy the 
dom of Huntington to this very day, But to let him pals, 
(uſe he never put in for the kingdom), I ſhall confine my 
burle to the ſtock, cauſe, and anceſtry of Baliol and Bruce 
V. Whilſt William was King of Scotland, Fergus, Prince 
Galloway, left two ſons, Gilbert and Ethred; William, ta 
dent the ſeeds of diſcord betwixt the two brothers, divided 
Efather's inheritance equally betwixt them. Gilbert the el- 
ll took this highly amiſs, and conceived an hatred againſt 
brother, as his rival, and againſt the King too, for his un- 
Rl diſtribution. Afterwards, when the King was priſoner 
Lngland, Gilbert, being then freed from the fear of the 
* dicovered his long concealed hatred againſt them both, 
Uus 1X 


him to a ſimple death) he put him to grievous and excel 


King, together, to reſiſt his attempts, he had either waſted i 


| 


them, and after a great fight he flew their chief leaders, an 
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As for his brother, he ſeized him unawares, pulled out h 
eyes, cut out his tongue, and ſo (not contented with putti 


tortures before he died; and he himſelf. joined with the Eng 
liſh, and preyed upon his neighbours and countrymen, 2 
they had been in an enemy's country, for he waſted all wi 
fire and ſword. And unleſs Rolland, the fon of Ethred, þ 
gathered a band of countrymen, who remained firm to 


neighbouring countries, or drawn them all over to his part 
This Rolland was a forward young man, of great abilities be 
of body and mind ; he not only abated the fury of his unc 
but always fought valiantly, and often ſucceſsfully with t 
Engliſh, as he met them, whilſt he repreſſed their plundering 
or as he himſelf ſpoiled their lands. At laſt, when the Ky 
was reſtored, Gilbert, by the mediation of his friends, got 
pardon upon promiſe of a ſum of money for the wrongs he h 
done, and giving pledges to that purpoſe : but Gilbert dyi 
a few days after, thole who were accuſtomed to blood 3 
plunder under him, and who had given themſelves up to 
protection of the King of England, .cither out of the inc 
ſtancy of their diſpoſitions, or for fear of puniſhment ; and 
ing ſtung by the remorſe of an accuſing conſcience, whi 
pricked them for what they had formerly done, took up a 
again under the command* of Kilpatrick, Henry Kennedy 
Samuel, who before had been aſſiſtants and companions to \ 
bert in his wickedneſs. Rolland was ſent with an army agall 


great part of the common ſoldiers. They who eſcaped fled 

one Gilcolumb, a captain of the freebooters and robbers, 
had made great ſpoil in Lothian, and much damaged the 
bles and richer ſort, ſome of whom he killed. Thence mare 
ing into Galloway, he undertook Gilbert's cauſe, when ee 
body elſe looked upon it as deſperate. He not only clai 
his lands as his own, but carried himſelf high, and as if he 
the Lord of all Galloway. At laſt Rolland fought with h 
on the firſt of October, about three month after Gilbert's 1 
ces were defeated, and flew him and the greateſt part of 

army, with very few ſlain of his own fide ; among W. 
was found his cwn brother, a young man of experienc 
very. 
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The Engliſh King being troubled at the overthrow of theſe 
pen, who had put themſelves under his protection the year 
fore, marched with an army to Carliſle. Thither alſo came 
Llland, being reconciled to the King by the mediation of 
Wiliam, where he refuted the calummes of his enemies, and 
kewed that he had done nothing maliciouſly or cauſeleſsly 
winſt his own and the public's enemy; upon which he was 
lmourably diſmiſſed by the King. William, the Scots King, 
xturned home, and calling to mind the conſtancy of Rolland's 
der Ethred, and how many noble exploits he had performed 
ir the good of the public, he gave him all Galloway: and, 
teſides, he beſtowed Carrick on the ſon of Gilbert, though his 
iter had not deſerved ſo well of him. William of Newber- 
„ the Engliſh writer, records theſe things as done anno 1183. 
Rolland took to wife the ſiſter of William Morvill, who was 
lard High Conſtable in Scotland; who dying without iſſue, 
kolland enjoyed that great ſtation as hereditary to him and his 
knily, He had a ſon called Allan, who for his aſliſtance af- 
ned to John King of England, in his Iriſh war, was re- 
faded by him with large poſſeſſions ; on which account, by 
be permiſſion of William of Scotland, he was a feudatary to 
be Engliſh King, and ſwore fealty to him. This Allan took 
b wife Margaret, the eldeſt daughter of David Earl of Hun- 
ton; by her he had three daughters; the eldeſt, Dorna- 
fla, he married to John Baliol, the father of John Baliol, 
vo was King of Scotland for ſome years. But Robert Bruce, 
Fo married Iſabella, David's ſecond daughter, had, by her a 
, Robert, ho came to be Earl of Carrick for the reaſon 
Mowing. Martha Counteſs of Carrick being marriageable, 
ad the only heireſs of her father, who dicd in the holy war, 
Wned her eyes upon Robert Bruce, the moſt beautiful young 
wn of his time, as he was hunting; ſhe courteouſly invited 
lin, and in a manner compelled him into her caſtle, which 
"s near at hand: being come thither, their age, beauty, 

red, and manners, eaſily procuring mutual love; they were 
uckly married in a private way. When the King was in- 
med of the matter, he was much offended with them both, 
Kfraſe the right of beſtowing the lady in marriage lay in 
in; yet, by the mediation of friends, he was afterwards re- 
nciled to them. Of this marriage Robert Bruce was born, 
Wo afterwards was King of Scotland, | 


that he was nearer in degree, as being a grandſon, than Joh 
Baliol, who was but a great-grandſon : as for Dornagilla, wit 


her, as a male before a female. 


The Scots nobles could not decide this controverſy at home 
for, by reaſon of the power of both parties, the land was d 
vided into two factions: for Baliol, by his mother, held a 
Galloway, a very large country; and beſides, he was allied tt 


the Cuminian family, which was the moſt powerful nex 
the King's; for Mary, the ſiſter of Dornagilla, had mar 


ried John Cumin. Robert, on the other ſide, in England 
ſſeſſed Cleveland; in Scotland, Annandale and Garioch; and 


y his ſon, Earl of Carrick, (who was afterwards King), we 
related to many noble families, and he Was alſo very gracto! 
with his own people; ſo that for theſt$e:rfons the controver 
could not be decided at home; nay, if it ſhould have been < 


quitably determined, yet there was not a ſufficient party l 
Scotland to compel both ſides to ſtand to the award; 2 
therefore Edward of England was almoſt unanimouſly cho 
to be the decider of this important point: neither ws the 
any doubt made of his fidelity, as being born of ſuch a fathel 
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But enough by way of preface. I come now to the mat 
ter in hand, and the competitors of the kingdom : They wen 
Dornagilla, the grandchild of David of Huntington, by his e 
deit daughter; and Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, great grand 
ſon of the ſaid David, by his ſecond daughter. Dornagilly 
pretenſions were grounded on the cuſtom of the country 
whereby he or ſhe that was nearer in degree had a better right 
Robert Bruce inſiſted on the ſex, that, in a like degree of pri 
pinquity, males ought to be preferred before temales ; fo that 
he denied it to be juſt, that as long as a grandſon was alive, 
grand-daughter ſhould inherit her anceſtor's eſtate ; and thoug 
ſometimes the contrary may be practiſed in the inheritances 0 

private men, yet the matter is far otherwiſe in thoſe eltate 
which are called feuds, and in the ſucceſſion of kingdoms 
And of this there was urged a late example in the controver 
concerning the duchy of Burgundy ; which the Earl of Ne 
vers, who married the grand-daughter of the laſt Duke by hi 
eldeſt ſon, claimed, yet the inheritance was adjudged to 
younger ſon of the Duke's brother; ſo that Robert contendec 


whom he ſtood in equal degree, he was to be preferred betor 
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;the late king of Scotland had experienced to be, both a lo- 
ng father-in-law to him, and a juſt guardian too; and, on the 
ntrary, the Engliſh King had received a late and memorable 
{timony of the Scots good- will towards him, in that they ſo 
zadily conſented to the marriage of his fon with their Queen. 
Edward, as ſoon as he arrived at Berwick, ſent letters to 
be peers and governors of Scotland to come to him, pro- 
ting that he ſummoned them to appear before him, not as 
hbjects before their lord or ſupreme magiſtrate, but as friends 
tefore an arbitrator, choſen by themſelves. Firſt of all, he re- 
wired an oath of the competitors «to ſtand to his award; in 
the next place, he required the ſame oath of the nobles and 
commiſſioners, to obey him as king, whom he, upon his 
wth, ſhould declare ſo to be; and for this he deſired there 
hould be given to him a public ſcroll, or record, ſigned by 
ll the eſtates, and each one's ſeal affixed to it. This being 
(me, he choſe, of the moſt prudent of all the eſtates, twelve 
Kots, and adjoined twelve Engliſhmen to them; he injoined 
them all upon oath, to judge rightly and truly, according to 
tieir conſciences, in the caſe. Theſe things were managed 
genly and aboveboard, which, in appearance, were honeſt 
nd taking with the people; but his private deſign was carried 
m very ſecretly, and amongſt but a few, how he might bring 
Kotland under his ſubjection. The thing was thought feaſible 
mough, for that the kingdom was divided into two factions, ; 
bit to make the way more intricate, and to cover the fraud 
the deeper: from every eye, he raiſed up eight other competi- 
tors, beſides Bruce and Baliol, that he might more eaſily bring 
wer one, or more, to his party, when ſo great a number 
Te contending. | | 

And leſt ſo great a matter might ſeem to be determined un- 
diifedly, he conſulted with thoſe who were moſt eminent in 
ance for piety and prudence, and moſt learned in the law- 
Neither did he doubt, but that (as that claſs of men are never 
aways of one opinion) he ſhould fiſh ſomething out of their an- 
hem, which might make for his purpoſe : the new competi- 
ors, ſeeing no grounds for their pretenſions, quickly deſiſted 
if their own accord; but as he governed and influenced the 
ayers as he pleaſed, a falſe, or made caſe was thus ſtated and 
pounded to them: A certain king, that was never wont 
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to be crowned, nor anointed, but only to be placed in a ki 
of ſeat, and declared king by his ſubjects, yet not a king ſo fr; 
but that he was under the patronage of another king, who 
Jager or beneficiary he profeſſed himſelf to be; ſuch a ki 
died withont children: two of his kinſmen begot by Sempr 
nius, great-uncle of the deceaſed king, claim the inheritance 
to wit, Tirius great-grandſon by the eldeſt daughter of Se; 
pronius, and Seius, grandſon by his younger daughter; no- 
which of theſe is to be preferred, in an eſtate, whoſe nat 
and effence it is, that it can never be divided?“ The caſe bein 
ropounded in almoſt theſe very words, they all generally : 
wered, That if any law or cuſtom obtained in the kingdo 
which was ſued for, they were to be guided by, and ſtand: 
it; if not, then they muſt be guided by him, under whoſe p: 
tronage they were, becauſe, in judging of freehold, cuſtor 
doth not aſcend ; i. e. the uſage and award of the ſuperior | 
to be a law to the inferior, but not on the contrary.” It wou 
be too prolix a taſk, to reckon up particularly all the opinions 
dut, in brief, almoſt all of them anſwered very doubtfully an 
uncertainly, as to the right of the competitors ; but, as t 
caſe was falſely ſtated; they all gave the ſupreme power of judy 
ment in the controverſy, to Edward. Thus the matter w. 
made more intricate and involved than before; ſo that the ne: 
year they met again at Norham. There Edward, by agent 
fit for his purpoſe, gently tried the minds of the Scots, wheth 
they would willingly put themſelves under the power and juril 
diction of the Engliſh, which (as was alledged) their anceltor 
had frequently done: but when they all unanimouſly refuſe 
ſo to do, he called to him the competitors whom he himſelf ha 
ſet up; and, by great promiſes, extorted from them to ſwe 
homage to him; and next he perſuades the reſt to remove t 
aſſembly to Berwick, as a more convenient place. There | 
ſhut up the twenty-four judges, elected as before, in a churc 
without any body elſe amongſt them, commanding them t 
give their judgments in the caſe; and no man was to have 4 
ceſs to them, till they had unanimouſly come to a concluſion 
But they being ſlow in their proceedings, he every now an 
hen iwent in alone to them, and by diſcourſing ſometime 
one, and ſometimes another, found a great majority of this 0 
pinion, That the right lay on Baliol's fide, though he was Nc 
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n favour and popularity: and finding this, he went to Bruce, 
m, becauſe he was legally caſt by their votes, he thought 
night more eaſily perſuade to cloſe in with his deſign, and 
miſed him the crown of Scotland, if he would put himſelf 
br the patronage of the King of England, and be ſubject to 
uchoriry. Bruce anſwered him ingenuouſſy, Thar he 
not ſo eager of a ctown, as to accept of it, by abridging 
liberty his anceſtors had left him.” Upon that reply he was 
ned; and he ſent for John Baliol, who, being more de- 
w of a kingdom, than of honeſt methods to come by it, 
lly accepted the condition offered him by Edward. 


Joann BaL1oL, the nintty-faxth King. | 
ccordingly John Baliol was declared King of Scotland, fi 
ts and nine monilis after the death of Alexander. The reſt 
the Scots, ſtudious of the public tranquillity, led him to 
ne, and there crowned him, according to cuſtom, and all 
je ſealty to m, except Bruce. He, being thus made 
Aby the Engliſh, and accepted by the Scots, and ſtanding 
in full ſecurity of the Kingdom, caine to Edward, who 
1 Newcaſtle upon Tine, and, according to his promiſe, 
re fealty to him; and the noblemen who were his attendants, 
ling to contradict two kings, eſpecially being ſo far from 
ne, did the ſame: As ſoon as the reſt of the nobility heard 
i, they were extremely offended, bar, conſcious of their 
nt of power, they diſſembled their anger for the preſent. 
Wweyer ſoon after an occaſion was offeted them to ſhew it. 
Muff, Earl of Fife, (who in the time of the _— was 
«the ſix governors of the land), was murdered by the A- 
dais, which was then a rich and potent family in Scot- 
and the Earl's brother being accuſed by them, and brought 
i anſwer before the aſſenibly of the ſtates, the King gave 
nce in favour of the Abernethians. So that Macduft was 
Jlefſed of the land which was in controverſy betwixt them. 
b made him doubly diſpleaſed at the King; firſt, on the ac- 
it of his own wrong; and, ſecondly, becauſe he had not ſe- 
Ky puniſhed the murderers of his brother. Upon this he 
kit! to the King of England, and deſired that Baliol might 
*7the matter before him. Accordingly the cauſe was re- 
4 : London; and as Bal'ol was caſually ſitting by Ede 
Wl, XX 
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ſo for the many and innumerable other wrongs which that 
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ward in the parliament-houſe, and, when he was called, v0 
have anſwered by a procurator, it was denied him; ſo tha 
was forced to riſe from his ſeat, and to plead his cauſe frg 
lower place. He bore the affront ſilently for the preſent, 
daring to do otherwiſe ; but as ſoon as ever he was diſpac 
from thence, ſuch flames of anger burnt in his breaſt, that 
thoughts were wholly taken up, how to reconcile his own 
jects, and how to be even with Edward. While his mind 
taken up with theſe meditations, it happened commodin 
for him, that a new diſcord aroſe betwixt the French and E 
liſh, which preſently after broke out into a war. Amball 
were ſent to the aſſembly of eſtates in Scotland, from b 
Kings. The errand from France was, to renew the old l 
with their new King. That from England was, upon the 
count of their late oath to Edward, to receive aids from t 
in the war that was commenced. Both embaſſies were ref 
to the council of the eſtates, where the nobles, prone to re 
lion, gave it as their opinion, that the requeſt of the Fre 
was juft, and the demand of the Engliſh unjuſt : for the l 
made by univerſal conſent with the French more than 300 
before, had been kept ſacred and inviolable to that very 
in regard of the juſtice and utility it carried along with it; 
this late ſubjection and ſurrendering themſelves to the Eng 
was extorted from the King againſt his will; and though 
they proceeded to alledge) he had been willing, yet it 
oblige neither King nor kingdom, it being made by the 
alone, without the conſent of the eſtates ; whereas the 
might not act any thing relating to the public ſtate of the l 
dom without, much leſs againſt the advice of the lates. Tit 
fore a decree was made, that ambaſſadors ſhould be ent 1 
France to renew the ancient league; and that a wife ſhoul 
deſired for Edward Baliol, fon to John, out of the Kings" 
al iſſne. Another einbaſſy was allo ſent into England, to 
nify that the King of Scots revoked the rendition of the Ki 
dom and himſelf, which he had been forced unjuſtly to m- 
and that renouncing Edward's friendſhip for that cauſe, and 


had done to lim and his, he was reſolved to aflert his anc 
].berty. No man of any eminence would carry this meu 
to Edward, becauſe he was by nature fierce, and rendered i 
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by the indulgence of fortune, which made him almoſt forget 
nelf: at laſt a certain monk, or, as ſome ſay, the abbot 
Aberbrothock carried letters of that import to Edward; bur 
x forced to undergo a great many affronts for his pains, and 
much ado to eſcape home, protected more by his being of 
te diſtinction, and ſo undervalued, than by the reverence that 
ue to an ambaſſador. 

h the mean time Edward had made a truce with the French 
rome months, hoping that before it was at an end he might 
dive the Scots, by taking them unprovided; and therefore 
ent his fleet deſigned for France againſt Scotland, command- 
pthem to ſtop all proviſions from being carried into Berwick, 
ere he heard there was a very ſtrong garriſon. The Scots 
wht with this fleet in the mouth of the river, they deſtroy- 

Ind took eighteen of their ſhips, and put the reſt to flight. 

ward, who was naturally of an impetuous and fierce diſpo- 

Im, fired by this loſs, breathed nothing but fury and re- 

(ve. He ſummons Baliol once and again to appear; and he 

nelf levies a great army, and comes to Newcaſte upon Tine. 

ne again likewiſe he puts forth an edict for John to ap- 

u, in order to clear himſelf from the crimes objected againſt 

nin a legal way. But neither he, nor any for him, appearing 

de day appointed, he added policy to force, and ſent for 

ce, and promiſed him the kingdom, it he would do his en- 

nour faithfully to depoſe and drive out Baliol. To do which, 

be, you need be at little labour or coſt ; only write letters 

your friends, that either they would deſert the King's party, 

not be nearty or forward if it came to a battle. He by long 

ches came to Berwick ; but not being able to carry it, by 

an of the ſtrength of the garriſon, he pretended to quit the 

and cauſed a rumour to be ſpread abroad, by ſome Scots 

brace's party, that he deſpaired of taking it ; and that Ba- 

vas coming with a great army to raiſe the ſiege, and was 

near at hand: upon which, all the chief men of the gar- 

n making haſte out to receive him hononrably, in promi- 

Ws multitudes, horſe and foot together; Edward ſent in 
c horſe upon them, who trod down and killed ſome, others 
J divided from their company, and ſeizing on the neareſt 
r they entered the town. Edward followed wh his 
„ md made a miſerable ſlaughter of all forts of people. 
ALL 
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Above 7000 of the Scots are reported to have been there (li 
2 them were the flower of the nobility of Lothian a 
ife. 

Though I had reſolved from the beginning not to intern 
the ſeries of my hiſtory with any unneceſlary digreſſion, ye 
cannot forbear to expoſe that nnbridled liberty of eyil-ſpeaking 
which Richard Grafton, who lately compiled the hiſtory ( 
England, aſſumes to himfelt ; that ſo they who read what 
here write, may judge what credit is to be given to him. . 
he ſays that Hector Boctius writes in his 14th book, chap. 
That ſo much blood was ſpilt upon this occaſion, that fu. 
of it running through the city, might have driven a wate 
mill for two days. To which I fay, that Boetius never divid 
his book into chapters; and beſides, what Grafton affirms 
nowhere found in his writings. But to leave this unleam 
and ſhameleſs relator, I return to Edward ; who, big wi 
the exorbitant power and numbers of his army, ſent part 
it to beſiege Dunbar; and a few days after the cattle of Berwic 
deſpairing of any relief, was ſurrendered to him. Afterwai 
he joined all his forces together at Dunbar, to fight the Sc 
army, who came to relieve it: it was a very fierce engag 
ment; and the victory incliging to the Engliſh, the chiet 
the nobility fled into the Calf bet the caſtle was ſoon takt 
either by the treachery" of Richard Seward the governor, 
elſe becanſe he had not prgyifions for ſo great a multitude 
were ſhut up in fo narrow a compaſs. Edward was very e 
el to all the priſoners. . Some caſt the blame of this overtbr 
upon Robert Bruce the elder, in that his triends giving back 
the battle, it {truck a terror into the reſt. Our writers 
farther unanimouſly agree in affirming, that when Bruce 
manded of Edward the kingdom of Scotland, according to 


' promiſe (as a reward of his pains that day), that Edwi 


thould anſwer in French, of which language he was a pen 
maſter, What, have I nothing elſe to do but to win kingo! 
for you? When Dunbar and ſome other caſtles near the | 
ders of England were taken, the ſurrender of Edinburgh 
Stirling followed ſoon after. Next Edward paſſing over ! 
Forth, directed his march to Forfar, where Baliol was at c 
time. When he was come as far as Montroſe, without 


oppoſition, Baliol, by the perſuaſion of John Cumin of Str 
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vey, came to him, and ſurrendered ta him, himſelf and the 
ingdom. Baliol was ſent into England by fea; and Edward, 
xurning to Berwick, iſſued out a ſtrict and ſevere ſummons 
val the Scots nobility to attend him there; after they came, 
r compelled them to ſwear fealty to him. But Willam Doy- 
i, an eminent man, both on the account of his family, and 
þ his own famous exploits, obſtinarely refuſing to do it, 
rs thrown into priſon, where, in 8 few years, he died. 

Thus Edward, having ſucceeded in his expedition accor- 
ing to bis mind, left John Warren, Earl of Surrey, as viceroy 
khind him; and Hugh Grefipgham, Loyd Chief Juſtice, or 
[ralurer,, and ſo returned to Londen, -Fberg he committed 
hn Baliol ta priſon, in the fourth. year of bis xeign ; but 4 
we after, at the intfeat of the Pope, and upon his promiſe 
ut be would raiſe no farthet tumults in Scotland, he was ſent 
mo France, his ſon Edward being retsined as an hoſtage. 
lng Edward having prepared all thingy for the French war, 
fich by reaſon of The commotions in Seotland be had defer- 
vi), now fails thithex with great forces. The Scars, by reaſon 
his abſence, being raiſed te ſome hopes of then liberty, choſe 
velve men -t9,governt the Jtqts.-- By the unanimous conſent 
theſe, John Cumin, Earl of Buchan, vas ſent into Eng- 
ul, with a -good force ; and in tegacd the Engliſh, who 
fre ſcattered in gartiſons over Scotland, dared not ſtir, be 
aged Northumberland withqut control, and laid ſiege to 
wiſle, but 40 no purpoſes, Thaugh this expedition did ſome- 
nat encourage the betpre creſt: Allen Scots, and hindered 
& Engliſh from doing them farther miſchief; yet ir contribu · 
& little or nothing to the main chance, in regaid that all the 
lars of ſtrength were poſſeſſed by the enemy's garriſons. But 
ten the nobility had neither ſtrength not courage to under- 
Ke great matters, there preſently ſtarted up one William 
Valace, a man of an ancient and noble family, but one that 
u lived poorly and meanly, as having little or no efiate ; 
u this man performed, in this war, not only beyond the 
TeCation, but even rhe belief of all the common people; 
ir he was bold of ſpirit, and ſtrong of body; and, when he 
Fs but a youth, had ſlain a young Engliſh nobleman, who 
Ply domincered over him. For this fact he was forced 
vn away, and to ſculk up and down in ſcycral places for 
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ſome years, to ſave his life; and, by this courſe of living, hi 
body was hardened againſt wind and weather, and his min 


was likewiſe fortified to undergo greater hazards, when time 


ſhould ſerve. At length, growing weary of ſuch a wander 
ing unſettled way of living, he reſolved to attempt ſomething 
though never ſo hazardous; and therefore gathered a band 6 
men together, of like fortune with himſelf, and did not on| 
aſſault ſingle perſons, but even greater companies, though wit 
an inferior number, and accordingly flew ſeveral perſons, 
divers places. He played his pranks with as much diſpatch at 
_ boldneſs, and never gave his enemy any advantage to figh 
him; fo that in a ſhort time his fame was ſpread over both na 
tions, by which means many came in to him, moved by the 
Hkeneſs of their cauſe, or with the like love of their country 
thus he made up a conſiderable army. And ſeeing the noble 
were ſluggiſh in their management of affairs, either out 0 
fear or dulneſs, this Wallace was proclaimed Regent by the 
tumultuous band that followed him, and ſo he managed thing 
as a lawful magiſtrate, and the ſubſtitute of Baliol. He ac 
cepted of this name, not out of any ambition, or deſire to rule 
but becauſe it was a title given him by his countrymen out 0 
pure love and good-will. The firſt remarkable exploit he per 
tormed with this army was at Lanark, where he flew the 
major-general of chat precinct, being an Engliſhman of gcoc 
deſcent. Afterwards he took and demoliſhed many caſtles 
which were either ſlenderly fortified, or meanly garriſoned 
or elſe guarded. negligently ; which petty attempts ſo encou 
raged his ſoldiers, that they ſhunned no ſervice, no not the 
moſt hazardous, under his conduct, as having experienced 
that his boldneſs was guided by counſel ; and that his counte 
was ſeconded by ſucceſs. . 
When the report of theſe things was ſpread ? broad, and per 
haps ſomewhat enlarged beyond the bounds of truth, out 0 
mens reſpect and fayour to him ; all that wiſhed well to the 
country, or were afraid of their own particular conditions 
flocked in to him, as judging it fit to take opportunity by th. 
forelock ; ſo that in a ſhort time he reduced all the caftlc 
which the Engliſh held on the other fide of the Forth. thovg 
well fortified, and more carefully guarded, for fear of his at 
tacks. He took and demolithcd the caſtles of Dundee, Fortar 
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hechin, and Montroſe; he ſeized on Dunoter by ſarpriſe, and 
ariſoned it; he entered Aberdeen, (which the enemy, for fear 
his coming, had plundered and burnt), even whilſt it was in 
mes; but a rumour being ſcattered abroad, concerning the co- 
ting of the Engliſh army, prevented his taking the caſtle; for 
te determined to meet them at the Forth, not being willing to 
band a battle but in a place that he himſelf ſhould pitch upon. 
Eward of England, when he went into France, (as I ſaid be- 
«), put Engliſh garriſons into all the ſtrong holds of Scot- 
nd; and beſides, having many of the Scots faithful to him, 
nd unfaithful to their country, he baniſhed and ſent the 
Tots nobility, whom he moſt ſuſpected, into the heart of 
England till his return. Amongſt theſe was John Cumin, 
Mod, or petty king of Badenach ; and Allan Logan, a man 
) pet y 2 5 | gan, 

b both for the cabinet and the field; and having ſettled 
utters after this fort, he was ſo far from fearing any inſur- 
r&tion in Scotland, that he carried all his army over alo 

with him. But hearing of the many exploits of Wallace, he 
thought there was necd of a greater force to ſuppreſs him; yet 
at the expedition was not worthy of a king neither, (as being 
wy againſt a roving thief, for ſo the Engliſh called Wallace); 
ad therefore he writes to Henry Piercy, Earl of Northumber- 
and, and William Latimer, that they ſhould ſpeedily levy 
what forces they could out of the neighbouring parts, and 
nin themſelves with Creſſingham, who as yet remained in 
Xotland, to ſubdue the rebellious Scots. Thomas Walſing- 
lum writes, that the Earl of Warren was general in this expe- 
tion, Bat Wallace, who was then beſieging the caſtle of Cu- 
pw in Fifc, left his army which he had increaſed againſt the 
qproach of the Engliſh, ſhould be idle, the Engliſh being 
ar at hand, marched directly to Stirling. The river Forth, 
wyhere almoſt fordable, may be there paſſed over by a bridge of 
wood, though it be increaſed by the addition of other rivers, 
ad by the coming in of the tide. There Creſſingham paſſed o- 
kr with the greateſt part of his army; but the bridge, either 
ling its beams looſened and disjointed on purpole, by the 
kill of the architect, (as our writers ſay it was), that ſo it 
digit not be able to bear any great weight ; or elle, being over- 
akn with the heavy burden of ſo many horſe, foot, and car- 
ges as paſſed over, was broken, and fo the march of the reſt 
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bf the Enꝑliſſi was obſttucted: the Scots ſet upon thoſe w 
were paſſed over, before they could put theniſelvs into a f 
ſtute 3 and having ſlain their captain, drove the reſt back int 
the wer; the ſlaughter was ſo great, that they were alma 
all either Killed or drowned. Wallace returned from this fl 
to the beſieging of caſtles; and in a ſhort time he fo change 
the ſcene of affairs, that he left none of the Enplith in Scotland 
but ſuch as were made priſoners. This victory (wherein nor 
of any diſtinction among the Scots fell, ſave Andrew Murray 
whiole fon, ſome years after, was regent of Scotland) was dt 
taihed on the thirteenth of September, in the year of Chr 
1297. Some ſay, that Wallace was called off to this fight 
not from the ſiege of Cupar, but of Dundee, whither he al 
ſo teturned aſtef the tight ; ſo John Major, and ſome bod 
found in monaſteries; do relate. 
By means of theſe combuſtions the fields lay untilled, inſo 
much that after that overthrow a famine enſued, and a peltiWer 
lence after the famine ; from whence a greater deſtruction way 
apprehended than from the war. Wallace, to prevent this mie: 
chief as much as he could, called together all choſe who wer 
fit for ſervice, to appear at a certain day, with whom h 
marched into England; thinking with himſclf, that their bodies 
being exerciſed with labour, would be more healthy; and that 
wintering in an enemy's country, proviſions might be ſpared 2 
home; and the ſoldiers, who were in much want, might re 
fome fruit of their labours in a rich country, and flourithings 
by reaſon of its continued peace. When he was entered intq er! 
England, no man dared to attack him, fo that he ſtaid ther 
from the firſt of November to the firſt of February; and ha 
ving refreſhed and enriched the ſoldiers with the fruits and ſpoil 
of the enemy, he returned hoinc with great renown. Thi 
expedition, as it increaſed the fame and authority of Wallace 
amongſt the vulgar, ſo it heightened the envy of the nobles e 
 gainſt him in a great degree. For his praiſe ſeemed a tacit tt 
proaching of them, who being men of great power and wealth | 
either out of ſlothfulneſs durſt not, or out of treachery woe 
not attempt, what he that was a mean man, and deſtitute of al 
the advantages of fortune, had not only valiantly undertook 
but alfo ſucceſsfully performed. Moreover, the King of Eng 
land, finding the buſineſs to be greater than could well be mi 
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ned by his deputies, made ſome ſettlement of things in France, 
xd returned home; and gathering together a great army, but 
utily levied, (for he brought not back his veteran ſoldiers 
vm beyond ſea), and, for the moſt part, raw and unexperien- 
x men, he marches toward Scotland; ſuppoſing he had only 
do with a diſorderly band of robbers. But when he faw 
th arinies in battle- array, about five hundred paces one from 
pther, in the plains of Stanmore, he admired the diſcipline, 
er, and confidence of his enemies. So that, though he 
ſelf had much the greater force, yet he durſt not put it to 
be hazard of a battle, againſt ſuch a veteran and ſo experien- 
xd captain, and againſt ſoldiers inured to all hardſhips, but 
med his enſigns, and marched flowly back. Wallace, on the 
her hand, durſt not follow him, for fear of ambuſcades, but 
Mt his army within their trenches. Having thus got the vic- 
ry, though bloodleſs, over ſo puiſſant a king, his enemies 
fre fo much the more enraged againſt him, and cauſed ru- 
urs to be ſcattered up and down, That Wallace did openty 
Wert a ſupreme or tyrannical power; which the nobles, eſpecially 
ce and the Cumins, of the royal ſtock, took in mighty dil- 


| I kn; for they ſaid thus within themſelves, « That if they muſt 
ies flaves, they had rather be ſo under a great and potent King, 
hat Wn under an upſtart, whoſe domination was like to be not 


ly baſe, but alſo dangerous :” and therefore they determined, 
all means, to undermine the authority of Wallace. Edward 
8 not ignorant of theſe diſguſts; and therefore the next ſum- 
kr he levies a great army, conſiſting partly of Engliſh, partly. 
Xots, who had remained faithful to him, and came to Fal- 
„ which is a village built in the very tract of the wall of 
kierus, and is diſtant from Stirling little more than fix miles, 
e Scots army were not far from them, of ſufficient ſtrength, 
they were thirty thouſand, if the generals and Icaders had 
reed amongſt themſelves : their generals were John Cumin, 
Mn Stuart, and William Wallace, the moſt flouriſhing perſons 
wnoſt the Scots; the two ſormer, for their high deſcent and 
wency ; the latter for the glory of his former exploits. 

When the army in three ſquadrons was ready to fight, a 
diſpute aroſe, beſides their former envy, who ſhould lead 
van of the army; and, when all three ſtood. upon their 
the Engliſh decided the controverſy, who, with ban- 
Vol. I, Yy 
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ners diſplayed, marched with a ſwift pace towards them. Cy 
min and his forces retreated, without ſtriking a ſtroke : Stunt 
being beſet before and behind, was lain, with all that folloy 
him: Wallace was ſorely preſſed upon in the front, and Bruc 
had fetched a compaſs about an hill, and fell on his rear; ye 
he was as little diſturbed, as in ſuch circumitances he could pc 
fibly be, but retreated beyond the river Carron, where, þ 
the interpoſition of the river, he had got an opportunity to dt 
fend himſelf, and alſo to gather up the ſtraggling fugitives ; an 
Bruce deſiring to ſpeak with him, he agreed to it. They ty 
alone ſtood overagainſt one another, where the river hath 
narrowelt channel, and the higheſt banks: And firſt Bru 
began, and told Wallace, He wondered what was in hismind 
that, being hurried on by the uncertain favour of the vulga 
he ſhould expoſe himſelf to ſuch aſſiduous and imminent danye 
againſt a king, the moſt potent of that time, and who was : 
ſo aſſiſted by a great number of the Scots; and that to no put 
poſe neither; for if he overcame Edward, the Scots would ne 
ver grant him the kingdom ; and if himſelf were overcome, | 
had no refuge but in the mercy of his enemy.” To whot 
Wallace replied, * I never propoſed any ſuch end of my labou 
as to obtain the kingdom, of which my fortune is not capabi 
neither doth my mind afpire fo high: but when 1 ſaw m 
countrymen, by your ſlothfulneſs (to whom the kingdom doi... 
rightfully appertain), deſtitute of povernors, and expoſed not 
the {lavery only, but even to the butchery of a cruel enemy, Ile 
pity on them, and undertook the cauſe, which you deſerted 
neither will I forſake the liberty, good, and ſafety of my cou. 
trymen, till life forſake me: you, who had rather chuſe baſh, 
ſervitude with ſecurity, than honeſt liberty with hazard, f 
low, and hug the fortune which you ſo highly eſteem : 25 
me, I will die free in my country, which I have often defendee 
and my love to it ſhall remain as long as my life continue: 
Thus the conference was broken off, and each of them retin 
to their forces, This battle was fought on the twenty. ca 
of July, where there fell of the Scots above ten thouſand, 
mongit whom, of the nobles, were John Stuart, Maco 
Earl of Fife; and of Wallace's army, John Graham, the m4; 
valiant perſon of the Scots, next to Wallace himſelf, Of! 
Engliſh were ſlain Frere Briangy, highly famed, and note 
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fr {kill in arms and military exploits. After this unhappy fight 
ſallace came to Perth, and diſmiſſed his army, giving place to 
ut envy, which he knew he could not refit ; and from that 
by forward, he never acted as a general ; yet he ceaſed not, 
ith a few of his friends, who {till ſtuck to him, though he 
nounced the name of a general, as often as a convenient oppor» 
wity was offered, to preſs upon the Engliſh. 

Edward likewiſe, atter he had waſted all the country beyond 
he Forth, even unto Perth, receiving into his obedience all 
hole who durſt not, as long as he was preſent, make any in- 

tion, drew back his army. Thoſe of the Scots, who, 
fer the enemy's departure, did moſt ſtudy the liberty of their 
vuntry, being a little heartened, made John Cumin junior 
heir regent. He, according to the advice of the council, 
mt ambaſſadors to Philip Valois, King of France, to deſire 
im, that, by the mediation of his ſiſter, who was then be- 
mthed to Edward, they might obtain at leaſt a trace. By 
er endeavours,j a truce was obtained for ſeven months, which 
et was not faithfully obſerved : for the Engliſh detained the 
nbaſſadors, which were ſent to Boniface VIII. and committed 
hem to priſon. In the mean time the Scots, who could nei- 
er bear the tyranny of the Engliſh, nor ſatisfy the cruel 
ind of Edward by their puniſhments, nor yet obtain an equal 
tice from him, with obſtinate minds, and in deſpair of par- 
, reſolved to fight it out to the laſt. Firſt of all, they ex- 
kl all Edward's governors, who were Engliſh, from all towns 

l caſtles ; next, they afflict the Scots of their faction, as 
uch as ever they could. Things remained in this poſture al- 
lt two years, and then Edward ſent Ralph Confray with 
fat forces to ſubdue the robbers, (as he called them), and to 
ue an end of the war. They met with no oppoſition, but 
eyed far and near, till they came to Roſlin, (a place in 

ian, about five miles diſtant from Edinburgh), and there 
e divided their army into three parts, to make the greater ha- 
&, and fo pitched their tents. John Cumin, with the aſſiſtance 
John Fraſer, the moſt potent man in all Teviotdale, gathered 
dat thouſand men together, and marched towards the enemy, 
king to abridge the bounds of their plundering excurſions, or 
erwiſe, if an happy opportunity offered itſelf for action, not to 
* vanting to fortune. And indced he met with a fairer occa- 
Yy 2 | 
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ſion than he hoped for: for the Engliſh, little expecting an; 
fault from an enemy that they had ſo often conquered, 2 
brought ſo low, lived after a more ſtraggling manner than thi 
ought to have done in an enemy's country; ſo that the 
firſt camp was ſoon taken, by the ſudden approach of 
Scots, and with a great ſlaughter : they who eſcaped, carri 
the noiſe into the next camp : thoſe again, in a preat fe 
cried out, Arm, arm; and they all exhorted one another er 
ſuccour their fellow-ſoldiers ; but perceiving that the deſigns 
ſuccour was too late, they prepared for revenge. A fer 
fight was commenced betwixt them, as men eager and deſuo 
of victory and revenge; at laſt, the Engliſh were routed : 
put to flight, and the victory, tho? a bloody one, remained i 
the Scots: in the mean time, the third camp, which was f 
ther off, came, and occaſioned ſome terror to the Scots. Fo 
in regard many of them were wounded, and the greateſt pz 
wearied with the toil of a double fight, they ſaw that there w 
imminent danger in fighting, and aſſured deſtruction in flyi 
away. At length, by the command of the leaders, they ſe 
all the priſoners, leſt while they were buſied with their en 
mies, they ſhould riſe up and ſet upon them in the rear; 
arming their ſervants with the ſpoils of the ſlain, they ma 
a ſhew of a greater army than indeed they were. Upon thi 
the battle was begun, and fiercely carried on by both partie 
The fight being a long time doubtful, the Scots, by the enco 
ragement of their leaders, putting them in mind of their doub 
victory, took freſh courage, and charged the enemy with ſuc 
violence, that they broke their ranks, and put them to fig 
This fight was at Roſlin, on the twenty-fourth of Februar) 
in the year 1302. bo 
As the victory was the more famous, being obtained by bi 
one army over three, in one and the fame day, ſo it might 
incenſed the mind of Edward. To blot out the ignomuny, 
to put an end, at length, to a long and tedious war, he ther 
fore levies an army bigger than ever he had before, and a{lavip: 
ed Scotland both by ſea and land, and made ſpoil of it, eq; 
unto the uttermoſt borders of Roſs, no man daring to opp" 
ſo great a force. Only Wallace and his men, ſometimes in i 
front, ſometimes in the rear, ſometimes in the flanks, w0! 
ſnap, either thoſe that raſhly went before, or that loitered 0 
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ind ; or that, in plundering, ſtraggled too far from the main 
dy ; neither did he ſuffer them to {tray far from their colours. 
ward ſought, by great promiſes to bring him over to his 
ny; but his conſtant tone was, © That he had devoted his 
to his country, to which it was due; and if he could do it 
p other ſervice, yet he would die in pious endeavours for its 
ence.” There were ſome caſtles yet remaining, not ſurren- 
red to the Engliſh, as Urquhart in Murray, which was taken 
y ſtorm, and all the defendants put to the ſword; upon which 
he reſt ſurrendered themſelves out of mere fear. After theſe 
ploits, the Engliſh King joined his ſon Edward, whom he 
ud left at Perth ; and, by the addition of his forces, he beſieged 
tiling, which, after a month's ſiege, he took; the garriſon 
it being reduced to the want of all things ; the conditions 
re only life and liberty. And yet William Oliver, the go- 
mor, againſt the tenor of his articles of ſurrender, was detain- 
x), and ſent priſoner to London. When all Scotland was re- 
iced, an aſſembly of the ſtates was called by Edward to be 
d at St Andrew's, where all, out of fear, took an oath of al- 
wiance to him, except Wallace alone; and fearing he ſhould 
£ given up by the nobility (who were much diſguſted at him) 
Edward his mortal enemy, he retired with a tew men into 
ls old places of abſconding. 
Edward, having appointed governors and magiſtrates over 
| Scotland, returned into England; but at his departure he 
ewed an evident demonſtration of his great hatred againſt all 
Scottiſh race; for he was not content only with the taking 
way all thoſe who he feared would raiſe new ſeditions, but 
e endeavoured, as much as he could, to aboliſh the very me- 
tory of the nation. For he repealed their old laws, and mo- 
cd the eccleſiaſtical ſtate and ceremonies, according to the 
banner of England: he cauſed all hiſtories, leagues, and an- 
at monuments, either left by the Romans, or erected by the 
dots, to be deſtroyed : he carried all the books, and all that 
1c teachers of learning into England: he ſent alſo to Lon- 
a an unpoliſhed marble-ſtone, wherein it was vulgarly re- 
pred and believed, that the fate of the kingdom was contain- 
u neither did he leave any thing behind him, which, either 
pon the account of its memory, might 'excite generous ſpirits 
ue remembrance of their ancient fortune and condition; or 
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indeed which could excite them to any true greatneſs of mind 
ſo that, having broken their ſpirits, = he thought), as well; 
their forces, and caſt them into a ſervile dejection ; he pr 
miſed himſelf perpetual peace from Scotland. At his return, 
left Ailmer of Valence as his regent, or viceroy, who was 
nip all ſeditious attempts, if any did break forth, in the ye 
bud. Vet a new war ſprung up againſt him, from a part he li 
tle thought of. | 

There were ſome of the prime nobility in Scotland wit 
Edward, as Robert Bruce, the ſon of him who contended wit 
Baliol for the kingdom, and John Cumin, furnamed Red, fror 
the colour of his face, couſin · german to John Baliol the | 
. King of Scotland. Edward called them often to him apart 
and put them ſeverally in a vain hope of the kingdom, and 
he made uſe of their aſſiſtance in the conquering of Scotland 
But, at the laſt, they diſcovered the mockery and cheat, { 
that each of them deſired nothing more than a fit occaſion td 
revenge the unfaithfulneſs of that king. But, in regard the) 
were corrivals, their mutual ſuſpicion kept them back fro 
communicating their counſels one to another. Ar laſt, Cu 
min, perceiving that matters, as managed by Edward, we 
diſtaſteful to Bruce, he ſpake to him, and taking the riſe 
his diſcourſe from the beginning of their miſeries, deplore 
much the lamentable condition of their country, and great 
inveighed againſt the falſeneſs of Edward; withal grievouſſ 
accuſing himſelf and Bruce too, that they had, by their labou 
and aſſiſtance, helped to plunge their countrymen into this a 
byſs of miſery. After this firſt diſcourſe, they proceeded f. 
ther, and each of them promiſing ſilence, they agreed, thi 
Bruce ſhould enjoy the kingdom, and Cumin ſhould wave I 
right to it; but, in lieu of it, ſhould enjoy all thoſe large ae 
fruitful poſſeſſions which Bruce had in Scotland; and, in 
word, that he ſhould be the ſecond man in the kingdom 
Thoſe covenants were writ down, ſealed and ſworn betwis 
themſelves. Upon this Bruce, watching an opportunity to 7% 
in arms, left his wife and children in Scotland, and went to the 
court of England. After his departure, Cumin, (as it 5 
ported), either repenting himſelf of his agreement, or elſe cn 
deavouring fraudulently to remove his corrival, and ſo Am 
an eaſier way to the Kingdom, betrayed their focret combins 
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m to. Edward; and, in evidence of it, he ſent him the co- 
enants ſigned by them both. Upon that, Bruce was im- 
kaded as guilty of high treaſon ; he was forbid to depart: 
te court; and a privy guard fet over him, to inſpect his 
ads and actions. The King's delay to puniſh him for a 
ine ſo manifeſt, proceeded from a deſire he had to take his 
others too, before they had heard any noiſe of his execution. 
the mean time, Bruce was informed by the Earl of Mont- 
mery, his family's old friend, of his imminent danger, who 
red not to commit his advice for his flight to writing, being 
iſcouraged by Bruce's example, but he ſent him a pair of gilt 
urs, and ſome pieces of gold, as if he had borrowed them 
him the day before. Robert, upon the receipt of that gift, 

3 dangers make men fagacious,” ſoon ſmelled out what his 
jeaning was, fo that he ſent for a ſmith in the night, and 
umanded him to ſet on ſhoes on three horſes. the backward 
, that ſo bis flight might not be traced by the mark of the 
borſes feet in the ſnow ; and, the fame night, he and two 
mpanions began their journey, and, man and horſe being 
tremely tired, in ſeven days be came to his caſtle, ſituated 
Ir Lochmaben. : There he found David his brother, and Ro- 
n Fleming; to whom he had ſcarce declared the cauſe of his 
light, before he lighted upon a flying poſt, who was convey- 
by letters from Cumin to Edward. The contents were, That 
lubert ſhould. ſpeedily be put to death; that there was danger 

delay, leſt a man ſo nobly deſcended, and ſo popular as he, 
Wing boldneſs to his wiſdom, ſhould raiſe new commotions.“ 
be perfidious treachery of Cumin being thus (as well as o- 
lerwile) plainly detected, Robert was inflamed with anger, 
ad rode preſently to Dumfries, where his adverſary John Cu- 
Min was in the Franciſcans church, whom he confronted with 
ls own letters, which he then ſhewed him; he very impu- 
ently denied them to be his; but Robert, no longer able to 
idle his wrath, run him into the belly with his dagger, and 
leit him for dead. As he was mounting his horſe, James |, 
Lindſay and Roper Kirkpatrick, one his kinſman, the other his 
0 friend, perceiving by his countenance that he was troubled, 
ied him the caule ; he told them in brief the whole buſineſs, 
ing withal, that he thought he had killed Cumin. What, 
3 Lindſay, will you leave a matter of that conſequence upon 
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an, I thought? And as ſoon as he had ſpoke the word, he n 
into the church, and diſpatched him quite, and alſo his kin 
man, Robert Cumin, who endeavoured to fave him. Thi 
murder was committed in the year 1305, on the tenth « 
February. About the ſame time alſo, Wallace was betrayed i 
the county of Glaſgow, (where he then hid himſelf ), by l 
awn familiar friend John Monteith, whom the Engliſh hu 
corrupted: with money, and fo was ſent to London; where 
by Edwards command, he was wofully butchered, and hi 
limbs, for the terror of others, hanged up in the moſt note 
places of London! and Scotland. Such an end had this perſon 
the moſt famous inan of the age in which he lived, who dt 
ſerved to be compared with the moſt renowned captains of an 
cient times, both for his greatneſs of mind in undertaking dar 
gers, and for his wiſdom and vabbur in overcoming them 
For love to his country, he was ſecond to none; who, whe 
others were: ſlaves, was alone free; neither could he be induce 
by rewards, or moved by threats, to forſake the public caiſc 
which he had once undertaken, His death was the more to b 
lamented, becauſe he was not conquered by his enemy, bu 
betrayed by his friend, who had little reaſon to be guilty oi f 
treacherous an action. bit bal gi on 
| , BrvcCE, the ninety-ſeventh King. 
Bruce ſtaid ſo long, till he had obtained pardon from thi 
Pope, for killing a man in holy church; and then in April fo 
lowing, amo Domini 1306, he went to Scone, and we 
crowned King. 2a 9 * 
The firſt thing he did, knowing that he had to do with 
powerful enemy, was to levy all the force he could make 
but in regard the whole family of the Cumins, whoſe greatnt! 
was never equalled by any in Scotland, either before or ſince 
was againſt him, and alſo the minds of many were ofen 
ed with him, for his former afliſting of the Engliſh; #0 
moreover, moſt of the Scots were, out of fear, willing to 
diet under the Engliſh power; yet he adventured, will 
2 army, to try his fortune at Methven, where he was ove 
thrown by Ailiner, Edward's general, but with little ſleugh 
ter, becauſe his men, ſceing their own weakneſs, fled awiy © 
tire, almoſt at the tirit charge. This was done on the 1 
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eth of July. And not long after, coming to Athol, and de- 
ung tor Argyle, his intent was diſcovered by the Cumins, 
he was forced in his very march, at a place called Dalree, 
e. Kingſland, to try his fortune in a battle, where he was 
erthrown again, but loſt few, in regard every one fled ſe- 
Aru ways as they thought fit: after that time, he had but 
two or three in his company; for he thought himſelf more 
cure with a few, and thus he wandered up and down in ſe- 
ct places, living moſtly a foreſter's life, and in deſpair of 
wy aid, if he had a mind again to try his fortune. For the 
lar, upon his double diſcomfiture, drew thence diſcouraging 
mens; and fo they all left him; only two of his old friends, 
Malcolm, Earl of Lennox, and Gilbert Hay, never forſook 
in, but remained conſtant to him in all misfortunes. The 
Engliſh, not yet ſatiated with his miſeries, ſend about through 
U parts of the kingdom, to apprehend his allies and kindred ; 
nd, beſides, they commanded all the wives and children of 
iode who were baniſhed, to depart the kingdom, at a time 
fixed. The wife of Robert himſelf was taken by William 
ul of Roſs, and ſent into England; and Neil, his brother, 
th his wife and children, came into the hands and power of 
lic Engliſh ; his caſtle of Kildrummy being betrayed, by the 
preraor of it, to them. Moted6ver, his brothers, Thomas 
id Alexander, endeavouring to paſs out of Galloway to Car- 
ck, were taken at the loch Ryan (which Ptolemy calls the 
ly of Rerigonius), and ſent into England. Theſe three were 
Jt to death in ſeveral places; the reſt of the Brucean party 
ere dligently ſought after, and put alſo to death, and their 
lates confiſcated, The King himſelf, with one or two, and 
Mctimes alone, wandered up and down through uncouth 
cs, daily, nay hourly, changing his receſſes; and yet, even 
Ia, not thinking himſelf ſafe enough from the cruelty of his 
memies, and the perfidiouſneſs of his ſubjects, he paſſed over 
v another friend of his into the Æbudæ, where he Inrked for 
me months: and in regard he did nowhere appear, he was 
ght to be dead, and fo they gave over ſcarching for him. 
us report, as it made. ſor his ſatery ; ſo, if it had continued 
Mg, it would have taken away all hopes from his friends, of 
ver obtaining and recovering the kingdom. Upon that 
Mount, = judged it fit to attempt ſcmething, and 1eceying 
01. I, 2 2 
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a ſmall force from his friends where he had hid himſelf, he fail 
ed over into Carrick ; and, by means of his ſudden coming, þ 
there ſurpriſed a cattle, which was his own inheritance, b 
garriſoned by a ſtrong party of Englith, whom he put allet 
to the {word ; and Jett his paſſage might be ſtopped by the 
nemy, he paſſod over by the bay of Clyde, and came to tl 
ſtrong cattle of Invernels, ſituated on a pretty high hill by th 
river Neſs, which, as being in a remote country, and negli 
gently guarded, he allo happily took. 

The report of thieſe things being divulged, occaſioned pre: 
thoughts and courageous ſentiments all over Scotland: for, b 
ſides his old friends, who came to him from all places out 
their lurking-holes, the pride of the Engliſh had raiſed him u 
many new ones; for they, thinking that he had been dead, be 
gan to lord it more imperiouſly and cruelly than ever they ha 
done before. So that his forces being conſiderably increaſe 
and that with very good ſoldiers, whom either labour had ha 
dened, or deſpair urged to the moſt deſperate attempts, he too 
all the caſtles in the north of Scotland, and demoliſhed them 
they were taken; partly, that he might not weaken his fot 
ces by dividing them into garriſons, and partly, that the en: 
my might have no harbour there. Thus, overcoming all as 
went, he came into the very heart of the kingdom. John Cu 
min, Earl of Buchan, being informed of it, gathered togeth 
a ſudden company ot Scots and Engliſh, even as many as wer 
able to bear arms; when Bruce was come to the forcit, thr 
which the river Eſł falls down into the plains of Mern, he 
vertook him at a place called Glengſt. Bruce, perceiving th 
the narrowneſs of the paſſages was adyantageous for his me! 
being few in number, ſtood ready to fight, expecting bis ene 
my. Cumin drew out his army in — imagining tig. 
Bruce would be aſtoniſhed at the ſight of ſuch a multitude: bi 
when he ſaw that he ſtirred not from the place, and being 3! 
conſcious of the weakneſs of his men, he durſt not draw th 
forth into a place of greater diſadvantage. But he firſt ſent an h 
rald to Bruce for a trace ; wherein they might treat of tern 
of peace: the truce being obtained, Cumin made no more me 
tion of peace, but increaſed his forces as much as ever he cou. 
neither would he truſt the Scots that were with him, (the 
your of many of them inclining to Robert), but craved aid tro 
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England, In the mean time. Bruce, to remove the contemp- 
ble opinion which the Engliſh might conceive of him, and to 
courage the ſpirits of his friends, was always at his enemies 
ls; here taking ſome, there others, and ſurpriſing their 
kakelt garriſons ; he never ſtaid long in a place, neither gave 
|: opportunity to the enemy to fight him. 

But, about this time, Simon Fraſer and Walter Logan, brave 
fers both, and lovers of their country, were taken by ſome 
the Cuminian faction, delivered over to the Englith, and 
it to death at London. And almoſt about the ſame time, 


[2 Douglas joined himlelt with Bruce's party. He was the 
t of William, a young man extremely well inſtructed in all 


r liberal arts; who, when he was ſtudying at Paris, hearing 
hat his father was caſt into priſon by the Engliſh, where he 
n after died, returned home to receive the advice of his friends, 
bow he might order his fature conduct: but being deprived of 
is patrimony, and all his friends variouſly diſperſed, in great 
ant he repaired to William Lambert, Biſhop of St Andrews ; 
whom he was admitted as one of his family, and kindly en- 


100Wrtined, until King Edward came to beſiege Stirling, after 

I had conquered almoſt all Scotland beſides, Lambert going 

c "Wither to {alute the King, carried Douglas along with him, 
l | 


nd having got a proper opportunity, he ſpake to the King to 
tore his patrimony, to take him into his protection, and to 
ute uſe of his faithful endeavours in his ſervice ; ſome other 
inge he alſo added in praife of the young man. The King 
ering of his name and family, ſpoke very roughly concerning 
r ſtubbornneſs of William his father; adding withal, that he 
tended not to make any uſe of his fon, nor of any aſliſtance 
this ; and as for his paternal eſtate, he could not reſtore it if 
would, becauſe he had gratified bis friends with it, who had 
fited well of him. James being thus diſmiſſed by the King, 
ud with Lambert, till Bruce came to Mern : and then, that 
emight omit no occaſion to prejudice Edward, (whoſe mind, 
found, was implacably bent againſt him), he took away 
mvert's horſes, and ſome money, not without his privity, 
came to Bruce; and his ſervice was of great uſe to him at- 
wards in many ſharp ſtorms. 

Not long after, both kings, almoſt in the fame moment 
ne, ſell grigvouſly ſick. Edward, being buſy in prepara- 
＋ 7 2 
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tions ſor war againſt Scotland, died within a few days at L 
caſter, leaving his ſecond ſon Edward for his heir, who v 
called Edward of Carnarvon, from the place where he y 
born. He, marching into his enemy's country with the a1 
which his father had recruited, ſent a proclamation before 
Dumfries, That all the Scots ſhould meet him there; but the 
came in but a few, and thoſe out of the neighbouring pa 
and very ſlowly too. He being informed, that his matters 
yond fea did not po on well, left a force, ſuch as he thou 
{ufficient to quell any inſurrection in Scotland, and ſetth 
things as ſoon as he could, he went over into France. Int 
interim, Robert, hearing of Edward's death, was ſomewh 
relieved, and began to hope better of his affairs ; and fot 
{trength of his mind ſupported his weak body : but not bei 
ignorant, how much the ſole conduct of a general might co 
tribute to a victory, he ſo prepared himſelf for the extre 
puſh of fortune, that he expected his enemy, and a battle. ( 
the other fide, the Engliſh King coming back more floy 
than his friends hoped ; John Cumin, greedy of the glory th 
the war ſhould be ended by him, hoping alſo that Robert v 
dead, by reafon of his diſeaſe joined to his other hardſhips; Ws d 
at leaſt that his ſickneſs would hinder him from being pre 1 
in the army, gathered together all the forces he could mathe 
and marched directly towards his enemy. On the other i. 
Robert, to encourage his men, cauſed himſelf to be {et Wit 
horſeback : his very ſight, though he was ſupported by ex 
men, and could not {tay long, yet gave ſuch heart to his met 
that they never began any fight more courageouſly than dor 
did that. Cumin, who had placed the hope of his victoir 
in the ſickneſs of his enemy, being not able to keep his mt 
together, neither by perſuaſions nor puniſhments, was forte 
to fly away in their company: many were taken in the n 
ſuit, and all courteouſly uſcd. This victory gotten at Inv: 
ry, as it recovered the King from his diſeaſe, ſo it was the ¶ ri 
men of his future proſperous proceedings; for, fron: that Mer 
forward, he ſucceeded in all that he attempted. A wir 
aſter he marched into the country of Argyle, which he pier! 
ged, and forced Alexander, the Lord of it, to a ſurtend ue 
who retiring into England, in a little time there ended Wren 
mi.crable life in great want. The fame year, on the thirti act 
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þy of June, Edward Bruce alſo had proſperous ſucceſs in a 
attle fought at Dee, a river of Galloway; Rolland, a noble 
night of Galloway, was {lain in the tight; Donald the i- 
nder was taken priſoner as he was flying away, and the 
ole country of Galloway was waſted far and near. Theſe 
unults rouſed up Edward of England (who was rather deſi- 
us to live in peace) to a war, even againſt his will; for per- 
aving that his affairs were ill managed, he the next year, 
ith a great army of Engliſh, entered Scotland, and there 
ined a numerous body of Scots, who had not yet revolted 
om the Engliſh. With thoſe forces he pierced as far as Ren- 
few, and then retreated, having performed no memorable 
xt in his expedition; either becauſe he himtelf was of a dull 
nd unative nature, or elſe becauſe Robert (beſides the ſcarci- 
which did then generally afflict all Scotland) had cauſed all 
he proviſions to be carried away from thoſe places through 
which his army was to march, and had laid them up more out 
f the way. After his departure, Robert ſpent the reſt of 
the year in recovering thoſe caſtles which the Engliſh yet 
keld, of which-many ſurrendered before they were beſieged, 
s d&ſpairing of any help from England. 

The next year, which was 1310, Bruce, to be even with 
the Engliſh for the damage they had done in Scotland, march- 
& twice into England with his army, and returned back ladeii 
vith ſpoils, without coming to any engagement. The two 
text years, he recovered almoſt all the ſtrong garriſons, which 
jet remained in the hands of the Engliſh. He took Perth by 
ſtorm, and put all the garriſon- ſoldiers, beth Engliſh and Scots, 
without diſtinction, to the {word ; and that others might be 
Eterred from the like obſtinacy by their example, he razed 
the walls, and filled np their trenches. The terror of that ex- 
ample cauſed Dumfries, Lanark, Ayr, and Bute, and many 
her weaker forts, to ſurrender. At the beginning of the 
pring, Roxburgh was taken by James Douglas, when the 
priſon was intent upon their ſports and paſtimes, in thoſe 
eres which were wont to be celebrated about the beginning 
Lent. And not long after, Thomas Randolph recovered 
le ſtrong caſtle of Edinburgh: the ifle of Man was alſo ſur- 
rendered, and the caſtles thereot demoliſhed, that they might 
wt again be a receptacle to the enemy. In the mean time, 
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Edward Bruce laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle of Stirling, ſituate 
on a rock, which was ſteep every way but that one whe 
the paſſage lay up to it. It was defended by Philip Moubr, 
a vigilanc commander, who perceiving the ſucceſs of the Br 
ccans in Scotland, and foreſeeing a ſiege, had taken great ce 
to ſtore and fortify it beforehand with proviſions and am 
And therefore when Edward had fruitlefsly ſpent many dy 
in belicging it, and had no hopes of carrying it by force, ti 
he might not ſeem to be repulſed without doing any thing, | 
enters into conditions with Moubray, That if he wan 
relieved in a year, io commence from that very day, by th 
Engliſh, then the caſtle was to be ſurrendered, and the gar 
fon ſhould have liberty, bag and baggage, to march whit 
they pleaſed. ” Theſe conditions much diſpleaſed the King 
yet, that he might not detract from his brother's credit, 
reſolved to obſerve them. However, in regard he did nc 
doubt bat the Engliſh would come at the time appointed, 
prepares as much as in fo great a ſcarcity of things he was ab 
to manage his laſt encounter with his potent enemy, An 
indeed Edward, conſidering that he was not only diſpoſſcſt 
of Scotland, whole people his father had left to him conquer 
and broken, but that he was allo forced to fight for Englin 
had a deſire to root out a people often rebellious, always di 
obedient, and unquiet. In order to it, he levied an army, q 
only of Engliſh, and ſuch Scots who adhered to them, but h 
increaſed it by ſupplies from his tranſmarine dominic as (i 
then were many, great, and opulent); ſo that his army was bis 
ger than ever any king of England had raiſed before. N 
he received additional forces too from his allies beyond tl 
cas, eſpecially from Flanders and Holland, whom his fue 
had ſtrenuoufſly aſſiſted againſt Philip King of France. Tn 
ſay, it conſiſted of above one hundred thouſand fighting mei 
There followed alſo his army a multitude of baggagers, i! 
tendants, and ſuttlers, who carried proviſion both by fea a 
land, becauſe they were to come into a country not very ru! 
ful of itſelf; and beſides which had ſo many years been bara 
ed with all the miſeries of war. Moreover, there was a mu 
titude of ſuch as were to ſet out, or deſcribe colonies, and 
receive dividends of land, who brought their wives and chi 
dren along with them; ſo that the force of ſo rich, poweru 
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xd flouriſhing a kingdom as England was, being thus, as it 
ze, abridged and epitomiſed into one army, the conſidera- 
n of it produced ſuch a confidence in them all, that now all 
te diſcourſe was not of fighting, but rather of dividing the 
vil, Bruce hearing of this great preparation of the enemy, 
xpares alſo his forces, far inferior in number to ſo great a 
ikitude, as being thirty thouſand only, bur ſuch as were e- 
wed to hardſhips, and the toils of war; and who now car- 
xd the hopes of their lives, fortunes, and of all that is dear 
men, as it were, on the point of their ſwords. With this 
my, he pitched on the left bank of the river Bannock. This 
ner hath ſteep banks on both ſides, and it had but a few, 
id thoſe too, narrow paſlages or fords ; it is about two miles 
mm Stirling: below the hills, before it makes its influx in- 
the Forth, it paſſeth through a little leveller ground, yet 
xe and there it is marſhy. In the winter it uſually runs 
th a rapid torrent; but, in that hot time of the year, the 
ter was but low and fordable in many places. Bruce, by 
much the weaker in force, was ſo much the more cir- 
mſpe& ; and therefore he uſed art and policy to make the 
ige over the river more difficult to the Engliſh, who poſ- 
ſed the right-hand bank of it. In order whereunto, he cau- 
deep trenches to be dug in leyel places, where he faſtened 
up ſtakes, or ſpikes, and covered them with ſome light 
td a- top, that ſo his ſtratagem might not be diſcovered ; and 
rover, he cauſed * calthrops of iron to be thrown up and 


bieden on the ground in places moſt convenient. 

Navi \icrefore, when camp was almoſt joined to camp, as be- 

dan oppoſite hills, only a ſmall river between them, Ed- 
1 


ud ſent eight hundred horſe a little before to Stirling, who 
yched a little off from the camp; Robert, imagining that 
y were ſent to plunder in the neighbourhood, gave com- 
nd to Thomas Randolph to follow them with five hundred 
le, either to prevent the ſtragglers in waſting the country, 
lt a fit occaſion were offered, to fight them. The Enghih 


Small engines, ordinarily round, with ſharp irons ſpikes, e 
on each fide of them, ſo that, throw them which way ſoever you wil 


the ground, one ſpike or other turns upward, and wounds or pierces 
chi ' nyc foot that treads upon it, and thus makes him lame and unkt 
ertußg mice. | 
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ſeeing. them, deſiſted from their intended march to Stirlin 
and faced about. The fight was ſharp, and continued long 
the victory inclining for a time to neither party; ſo that Jam 
Douglas being concerned for the Scots, who were the few 
in number, earneſtly deſired Bruce, that he might go and i 
lieve them. Bruce peremptorily denied him, remaining 
preſent, a ſpectator only from an hill; yet he reſolved, if þ 
Scots were farther diſtreſſed, to ſuccour them; but perce 
ving the Engliſh to give back, and the Scots to get proun 
he ſtopped his march, that ſo he might detract nothing tro 
another man's praiſe. ' The Engliſh, having loſt but thoſe i 
out of ſo numerous an army, were not diſcouraged in the 
ſpirits; and alſo the Scots prepared themſelves for the enco 
ter the next day, as if they had already received an omen of 
complete victory. Wt 
The night, though very ſhort (for the battle was fought 
the twenty-third of June), yet ſeemed long to both parties 
the eagerneſs they had to fight. All the Scots were divid 
into three brigades. The King led the middle or main battle: | 
brother commanded the right wing, and Randolph the En 
The Engliſh, beſides a multitude of archers, which they e 
ced on the outſide of both their wings, had alſo cuiraſſiers out M 
France. They ſpeeding towards Randolph, who ſtood on tl 
lower ground, and endeavouring to wheel about and take hi 
on his flank, fell ſuddenly into the ditches made by Bruc 
where they tumbled one upon another with great ſlauglito 
both of man and horſe. They that fell firſt in, were (lain 
the preſſure of thoſe that fell upon them, and the laſt ranks Hund 
ing diſcouraged at the loſs of the firſt, retreated back. I 
terror in ſome meaſure retarded the foot, for they were ih 
fraid of falling into the like ſnares. There happened likes 
another accident, which, though little in itſelf, yet contribut 
very much (as ſuch niceties are wont to do in war) to the may... 
chance. Robert rode np and down before his army, to Kt 
them in their ranks, having a baton in his hand; a certain EM 
lihman knew him, and ran at him with his ſpear. The MW. 
avoided the blow, and as his enemy's horſe, in his carcer, no 
alittle behind him, he ſtruck his rider dead with his batoi, te 
down he tumbled to the ground. The common ſoldiers nar 
commendcd ihe brave and perilous exploit of their King; ® 
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ald no longer be kept in by their commanders, but would 


m headlong upon the enemy, with ſuch an cagerneſs of mind, 
ut they were likely to break their enemy's ranks, but that 
he Engliſh archers, who were placed in their wings, repulſed 
em, though with great loſs to themſelves; and Bruce alſo 
it in ſome troops of horſe, who drove them back. Yet, in 
bs action, a miſtake did more prejudice to the Engliſh than 
ir enemy did. The rabble-rout, which followed the camp, 
ned the baggage-men to mount their draught-horſes, and to 
nz out ſome linen- cloth inſtead of enſigns; thus they ſtood 
an hill where they might eaſily be ſcen, and made an ap- 
ance of a new army. The Engliſh who ſtood nearett, 
re ſurpriſed with a double fear, and betook themſclves to 
cir heels: their fear diſordered the reſt of the army. A mul- 
de of common ſoldiers were ſlain in the purſuit ; ſome of 
r writers ſay, ** That fifty thouſand Engliſh fell at that fight.” 
Aton, an Fnoliſhman, doth not ſet down the preciſe number, 
t he ſays it was a mighty overthrow, an innumerable multi- 
Ke being ſlain; and he did well in not being poſitive in the 
ber, for it was hard to compute it, in regard the flight was 
ſcattered, wherein more periſhed than in the battle. This 
certain, the ſlaughter was fo great, that the Engliſh, though 
ky had many provocations from the Scots, yet did not ſtir 
r two or three years after. Of the Engliſh nobility there fell 
but two hundred, and almoſt an equal number were taken 
loners. The priſoners related, that the King himſelf began 
Miy firſt ; and if he had not been received into the caſtle of 
Junbar by the Earl of March, and fo ſent in a ſkift by water 
Berwick, he had not eſcaped the hands of Douglas, who 
th four hundred horſe purſued him forty miles. Amongſt 
| priſoners there was taken a monk, one of thoſe who are 
ed Cormelites, from Mount Carmel in Syria ; he was ac- 
ntzd 2 good poet for that age, and was brought into the ar- 
to celebrate the victory of the Engliſh in a poem; but they 
ny beaten, he ſung their overthrow in a canto, (for which 
lad his liberty). His verſe was rude and barbarous, yet it 
not altogether diſpleaſe the ears of the men of that age. 
ther was the victory unbloody to the Scots; they loft four 
* men, amongſt whom there were but two knights. Up- 
oT. I. 3 A 
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on this, Stirling caſtle was ſurrendered according to compae 
and the garriſon {ent away. 

About this time there happened. a paſſage not unworthy ti 
be related, in regard of the variety of providences in a narro 
compaſs of time. John Monteith, who betrayed his frien 
Wallace to the Englith, and was therefore deſcrvedly hated by 
the Scots, received, amongſt other rewards, the governmen 
of the caſtle of Dumbritton from the Engliſh. When other for 
were .recovered, that only, or but very few with it, held o 
for the Engliſh : and becauſe it was naturally impregnable, th 
King dealt with the governor, by his friends and kindred, t 
ſurrender it. He demanded the county or earldom of Lens 
as the price of his treachery and ſurrender : neither would 
ever ſo much as hear of any other terms. In this caſe the Kin 
wavercd and fluctuated in his mind what to do; on the one ſid 
he earnettly deſired to have the caſtle ; yet, on the other, he di 
not ſo much priſe it, as for its .ake to diſoblige the Earl « 
Lennox, who had been his fait, and almoſt his only friend! 
all his calamities. But the Earl of Lennox hearing of it, 2 
coming in, ſoon decided the controverſy, and perſuaded ti 
King, by all means to accept the condition. According]y t! 
bargain was made as John Monteith would have it, and folem 
ly confirmed: but when the King was going to take pollcus 
of the caſtle, a carpenter, one Rolland, met him in the woc 
of Colquhoun, about a mile from it, and having obtained! 
berty to ſpeak with the King, concerning a matter of great! 
portance ; he told him, what treachery the governor intend 
again{t him, nay, and had prepared to execute it. It was thi 
In a wine-cellar concealed and under ground, a ſufficient nut 
ber of Engliſhmen were hid, who, when the reſt of the call 
ſhould be given up, and the King ſecure, were to iſſue n 
upon him as he was at dinner, and either to kill or take himp 
ſoner. This being thus related, the King, upon the ſurrend 
of the other parts of the caſtle by John, being kindly invite 
to a feait, refuſed to eat; till, as he had ſearched all other pil 
of the caſtle, ſo he had viewed that wine-cellar alſo. The g 
vernor excuſed it, pretending that the ſmith, who had the EH 
was out of the way, but that he would come again anon; 
King, not {:tified therewith, cauſed the door to be broke c 
and ſo the plot was diſcovered: the Engliſh were brought forth 
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heir armour, and being ſeverally examined, confeſſed the whole 
mtter ; and they added alſo another diſcovery, viz. that a ſhip 
ode ready in the next bay to carry the King into England. 
he accomplices in this wicked deſign were put to death; but 
ohn was kept in priſon, becauſe the King was loath to offend 
s kindred, and eſpecially his ſons-in-law, in ſo dangerous a 
ime : for he had many daughters, all of them very beautiful, 
nd married to men rich enough, but factious. Therefore, in 
time of ſuch imminent danger, the battle drawing near, 
merein all was at ſtake, left the mind of any powerful man 
night be rendered averſe from him, and thereby inclined to 
mile againſt him, John was releaſed out of priſon upon this 
mdition, (tor the performance whereof his ſons-in-law under. 
wk), that he ſhould be placed in the front of the battle, and 
dere, by his valour, ſhould wait the deciſion of providence. 
Ind indeed the man, otherwiſe fraudulent, was in this ſaith- 
il to the King; for he behaved himſelf ſo valiantly, that that 
ly's work procured him not only pardon for what was paſt, 
it large rewards for the future. =_ 

The fame of this victory being divulged over all Britain, did 
t only abate the fierceneſs of the Engliſh, but raiſed up the 
lots even from an extremity of deſpair ; ſupplying them not 
ay with money, but with glory, with arms and other furni- 
re for war. Neither did they only releaſe their own men, 
ho were made priſoners, either in fight or upon ſurrenders, © 
it they raiſed likewiſe great ſums by the ranſon of the Eng- 
Ih they had taken. And out of the ſpoils, many recompen- 
and made up the loſſes they had received in former times, 
y, and got great eſtates too for the future: for the Eng- 
© came with all their precious things about them, not as to a 
ar, but as to an aſſured victory. The King having thus pro- 
crouſly ſucceeded in the war, ſpent the following winter in 
ning the ſtate of the kingdom, which was much weakened 
ſo long a war, and alſo in bettowing rewards on the well- 


ring. The next ſpring, Berwick was taken from the 
1 plün, after they had enjoyed it twenty years. In the next 


we, he convened an aflembly of the eſtates at Ayr, a town 
Wyle. There, in a full aſſembly, by the ſuffrages of all 
E orders, the kingdom was confirmed to Bruce; and after- 
vas, becauſe the King had but one only daughter, left by 
3A 1 
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his former wife, the ſtates, remembering what public miſchieh 
had happened by the diſpute, which in former times had be 
managed concerning the right of ſuceeſſion, made a decree, tha 
if the King left no ifſue-male, his brother Edward ſhould fug 
ceed him in the kingdom, and his ſons in order after him, B 
if he alſo ſhould deceaſe without iſſue- male, then the cre 
was to deſcend to Mary, the daughter of Robert, and to he 
ary, yer fo, that the nobility were to provide her an h 
and fit for her royal eſtate, and for the ſucceſſion in the king 
dom: for it was looked upon as far more juſt, that an huſbe 
ſhould be choſen for the young lady, than that ſhe ſhould chu 
an huſband for herſelf, and a king for the whole land.” It v 
alſo decreed, © That in the minority of the King, Thomas R 
dolph, or, if he ſhould fail, James Douglas, ſhould be tutors t 
the King, and governors of the Kingdom.” The fame of Kc 
bert's noble exploits both at home and abroad, excited the 
Triſh to ſend ambaſſadors to him, to put themſelves and the 
kingdom under his protection. And if his domeſtic afia 
ſhould not ſuffer him to accept of the kingdom himſclf, yd 
that he would permit his brother Edward to take it, that lo 
nation allied to him, might no longer ſuffer under the cruel, 
ſulting, and intolerable domination and ſervitude of the Englil 
The Iriſh wrote alſo to the Pope to the ſame purpoſe z and hi 
by his miſſioners, deſired the Engliſh to forbear wrongin 
and oppreſſing the Iriſh, but in vain ; ſo that Edward Brut 
went thither with a great army, and, by univerſal conf 
was ſaluted King. In the firſt year of his arrival he dro 
the Engliſh out of all Ulſter, and reduced it to his obedience 
nay, he paſſed over all the reſt of the iſland with his victotio 
army. The next year, a new army was ſent over from En 
land; Robert perceiving that the war wonld grow hotter, k 
vied new forces, and made haſte over to his brother. Kel 
fered much in that cxpedition, by his want of proviſion; 2 
when he was about one day's march from him, he heard, il 
he and all his men were defeated on the fifth of October. I 
report is, that Edward, ſpurred on by too much deſire of pl 
xy, did precipitate the fight, leit his brother ſhould ſhare vi 
him in the merit of the victory. 
The King of England being informed, that the flower of ü 
militia of Scotland attended Bruce in a foreign country, 1 
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linking this a fit opportunity offered him to revenge the loſſes 
former times, ſent a great army under ſelect commanders in- 
Scotland. Douglas, governor of the borders, fought with 
em thrice in ſeveral places, and flew almoſt all their command- 
n, and the greater part of the ſoldiers. The Engliſh having 
ed ill wich their land-army, came into the Forth with a na- 
force, and infeſted all the 'ſea-coaſts by their excurſions : 

Earl of Fife ſent five hundred horſe to reſtrain the plunder- 
rs; but they not daring to encounter fo great a multitude, in 
it retreat met with William Sinclair, biſhop of the Caledo- 
ins, accompanied with about ſixty horſe ; who perceiving the 
aſe of their retreat, reproached them very ſeverely for their 
wrardice, and cried out, All you that wiſh well to Scotland, 
ulew me; and thereupon catching up a lance, they all chear- 
ly followed him, and he made fo briſk an aſſault on the 
atered plunderers, that they fled haſtily to their ſhips ; and 
vllt they all endeavoured to get aboard, one ſhip overlader: 
ith paſſengers was funk, and all that were in it periſhed. 
his action of Sinclair's was fo grateful to the King, that ever 
ner he called him his biſhop. That ſummer, when all the 
Lngliſh counties bordering on the Scots lay deſolate, by rea- 
n of want of proviſions, (diſcaſes alſo abounding amongſt all 
Its of tame cattle), as alſo by reaſon of the frequent invaſions : 
0 remedy this evil, Edward came to Vork; but there he was 
it able to complete an army by reaſon of the thinneſs of the 
iabitants ; ſo that the Londoners, and the parts adjoining, 
fre fain to ſupply him with ſoldiers, though many of them 
al their paſſes and diſcharges from all military ſervices bæfore. 
tlength, he makes up an army, and marches to beſiege Ber- 
ck. He was ſcarce arrived there, when Thomas Randolph 
ſed the river Solway, and marched another way into Eng- 
nd; where he waſted all with fire and ſword, without any 
elltance; nay, in ſome places, he could hardly meet with a- 
man at all. For a plague, which reigned the former year, 
made ſuch a devaſtation, that the face of things ſeemed ve- 
piteous, even to their enemies. When the Scots had march- 
d above one hundred miles, and had fired all places, eſpe» 
ly about York, the Archbiſhop of that ſee, moved rather by 
de indignity of the thing, than any confidence in his forces, 
oc up arms, He gathered together an army numerous e- 
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nough, but unwarlike, conſiſting of a promiſcuous compa 
of prieſts; artificers, and country-labourers, whom he led wi 
more boldneſs than conduct againſt his invaders ; but being 
vercome by them, he loſt many. of his men, and he, wi 
ſome-few, ſaved themſelves by flight. There was ſo preat 
ſlaughter of prieſts made there, that the Engliſh, for a 16 
time after, called that battle, The twhite battle. 

Edward hearing of this overthrow, leſt his conquering en 
my ſhould make farther and greater attempts, raiſes his ſizp 
and retreats to York, (the Scots having withdrawn ther 
ſelves), and from thence into the heart of his kingdom. I. 
Engliſh were buſied with domeſtic tumults; fo that a ſho 
truce was made, rather becauſe both Kings were tired vit 
the war, than defirous of a pacification. In this calm, Re 
bert calls a convention of all the eſtates and nobility : and 
cauſe the changes, happening in ſo long a war, had confound: 
the right of mens poſſeſſions, he commanded every onet 
produce and ſhew, by what title he held his eſtate. Th 
matter was equally grievous to the old poſſeſſors, and to the ne 
Valiant men thought they cnjoyed that by a good right, whic 
they had taken from their enemies ; and they took it much 2 
miſs, that what they had got as the price of their military toi 

nay, of their very blood, ſhould be rent from them in tim 


of peace. As for the old owners of eſtates, ſceing there vi. . 
no one houſe almoſt but had ſuffered in the war, they had 1 5, 
their deeds (by which they held their lands) as well as thay 


other goods. Therefore they all entered upon a project ti 
had a brave appearance, but proved too bold and rath in ti 
event. - For when the King, in the parliament, command 


ae thin 
them to produce their titles, every one drew his ſword, . 


cried out, We carry our titles in our right hands. The King 7 
amazed at this ſudden and ſurpriſing ſpectacle, though he to h. 
the matter very hainouſly, yet he ſtiffed his indignation 108 - 
the preſent, and deferred it to a proper time of revenge. A 
it was not long before an occaſion was offered him to ſhew fn 
divers of the nobles being conſcious to themſelves of the boi Sta 
neſs of their late attempt, and fearing to be puniſhed for l " 


conſpire together to betray the kingdom to the Engliſh. Ti 
plot was diſcovered to the King, and that fo plainly, that rn 
letters declaring the manner, time, and place, were 1ntercty: 
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| and their crime made evident. They were all taken and 
ought to the King, without any tumult at all raiſed at their 
ng apprehended, And becauſe it was much feared, that 
zam Souls, governor of Berwick, would deliver up both 
xn and caſtle to the Engliſh, before the conſpiracy was pu- 
dy divulged, the King made a journey thither as it were by 
je by. A convention was held at Perth to try the priſoners, 
here the letters were produced, and every one's ſeal known; 
d being convicted of high treaſon, by their own confeſſion, 
ey were put to death. The chief were David Brechin, and 
Nam Lord Souls of the nobility ; alſo Gilbert Mayler, 
chard Brown, and John Logie; beſides, there were many 
hers of all ranks and degrees accuſed, but there being only 
utter of ſuſpicion againſt them, they were diſmiſſed. The 
ah of David Brechin only diverſely affected mens minds; 
r beſides that he was the ſon of the King's filter, he was ac- 
junted the prime young man of his age for all arts both of 
ace and war, He had given evident proofs of his valour in 
Fri, in the holy war. He being drawn in by the popular 
nlpirators, never gave his conſent to the treaſon; only his 
me was, that being made acquainted with ſo foul a machi- 
tion, he did not diſcover it. The body of Roger Moubray, 
0 died before conviction, was condemned to all kind of ig- 
min; but the King remitted that puniſhment, and cauſed 
o be buried. 

dome few months before this proceſs was made, the Pope's 
tes, who at the requeſt of the Engliſh came to compoſe 
r dihenſions betwixt the kingdoms, not being able to do 
thing in the matter, leſt they might ſeem to have done 
ng tor the Engliſh in their legateſhip, excommunicated 
Scots, and forbade them the uſe of public divine ſervice, 
ic Pope's thunderbolts being terrible in thoſe days). Bruce, 
new how little he valued the Pope's curſes in an unjuſt 
vic, gathered an army and invaded England, following the 
ac at his departure almoſt at his very heels. There he made 
ul vock with fire and word, and came as far as the croſs 
Nanmore. The Engliſh, not to ſuffer ſo great ignominy 
pals unrevenged, levied ſo numerous an army, that they 
united themſelves an eaſy victory even without blood. Ro- 
 Lought it dangerous to run the hazard of all in a battle 
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againſt the mighty army of fo great a king, but he reſolved t 
help out the matter with policy rather than by force. N 
drove all the cattle into the mountains whither the armic 
could not, but with great difficulty, aſcend ; and all oh 
things of uſe for an army, he caufed either to be repoſited 
fortified places, or to be whally ſpoiled. 
The Engliſh, who came thither in hopes of a ſpeedy batt 
and had not proviſions for a long march, when they perceive 
what devaftation was made in their own country, were in 
flamed with anger, hatred, and deſire of revenge, and relolfſti 
ved to pierce into the midſt of Scotland, and to ferret the iii Hu 
out of his burrows; nay, and force him to fight whether 
vronld or no. For the greatneſs of Edward's forces encou 
raged htm to hope, that either he ſhould blot out his form 
ignominy by an eminent victory, or elſe ſhould recompeniWra 
his lofs lately received by an enlarged depopulation : with tui 
refolution he came in all haſte to Edinburgh; he fpared churchWen 
es only in his march; but the farther he was to go, the mo 
ſcarcity he was like to find; fo that, in five days time, 
was forced to retreat. At his return, he ſpoiled all thing 
both facred and profane. He burnt the monaſteries of Dr 
burgh and Mulroſs, and killed thoſe old monks, whom either 
weakneſs or confidence in their old age had cauſed to ſtay then e 
As ſoon as Bruce was informed that Edward was returned fo 
want of proviſion, and that diſeaſes raged in his army, ſo thi 
he had loſt more men than if he had been overcome in bat! 
he almoſt trod upon his heels with an army, noted more 1 
the goodneſs than the number of ſoldiers, and came as far 
York, making grievous havock as he went. He had amo 
taken the King himſelf by an unexpected aſſault at the mom 
ſtery of Biland, where Edward, in a tumultuary battle, Fer 
pu to flight, all his houſehold ſtuff, money, bag and bagging, 
ing taken. John Briton, Earl of Richmond, was take 
beſides a very great number of priſoners of an inferior ranWiry 
To wipe away the ſhame of this infamous flight, Andrg! 
Berkley, Earl of Carliſle, was a while after accuſed, 4s 1! n 
had been bribed to betray the Engliſh ; and fo he loſt his 1 
in puniſhment for the cowardice of another man. 
The next year, a double embafly was ſent, one to the ef 
to reconcile him to the Scots, from whom he had been dien fc 
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de by the calumnies of the Engliſh ; and another to renew 
He ancient league with the French. Both ambaſſadars eaſily 
mieWbtained what they deſired : for when the Pope underſtood, 


hat the late contrayerſy aroſe by the injurious dealings of 
Edward the Firſt, who affirmed, * Thar the King of the Scots 
wht, as a feudatary, to obey the King of England; and that 
he Engliſh had nothing to defend their claim, but old fables, 
nd late injuries; and beſides that, in proſperity, being ſum- 
noned by the Pope, they always avoided an equal deciſion of 
gs, though in their adverſity they were always humble 
litors to him for his aid: whereas, the Scots, for their parts, 
re always willing to have their cauſe heard, and never ſhun- 
Kd the determination of an equal judge, nor the arbitration 
if any good men; and moreover, when they produced many 
nants and writings of former popes, which made for them, 
ud againſt their enemics, becauſe the Scots were always pre- 
at at tLe day appointed, and the Engliſh, though they had 
mice given, never came: Upon this remonſtrance the Pope 
ns caſily reconciled to the Scots: and the French as eaſily 


induced to renew the ancient league; only one article was 
Ded to the old conditions, That if any controverſy ſhould 
iche ereafter ariſe among the Scots, concerning him who was to 
ber rcced in the kingdom, the ſame ſhould be decided by the 


uncil of the ſtates; and the French King, if need ſnould be, 
5 to aſſiſt him by his authority, and with his arms, who, 
y lawful ſuffrages, was by them declared King.” Our wri- 
5 caſt the riſe of the Hamiltons, now a powerful family in 
cotland, upon theſe times. 

There was a certain nobleman in the court of England, 
"Mo ſpoke honourably of the fortune and valour of Bruce; 
ereupon one of the Spencers, bedchamber-man to the 
ng, cither thinking that his ſpeech was reproachful to the 
lin, or elſe to gain favour with the looſer ſort of the no- 
ity, drew his faulchion, and, making at him, gave him a 
nt wound in the body. The man being of great ſpirit, 
a more concerned at the contumely, than at the damage; 
id being hindered, by the coming in of many to part the 
ny, from taking preſent revenge; the day after, finding his 
my very opportunely in the ſame place, he run him through; 


lien! fearing the puniſhment of the law, and the great power 
Yor. 1, 3B 


* 
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of the Spencers at court, he fled preſently into Scotland t 
King Robert, by whom he was very graciouſly received; a 
ſome lands, near the river Clyde, were beſtowed upon him 
His poſterity, not long after, were advanced to the degree 
noblemen; and the opulent family of the Hamiltons was fu 
named from him; and alſo the name of Hamilton was impol® 
on the lands which the King gave him. - Wa 
Not long after, Edward had great combuſtions at hone"! 
inſomuch that he put many of the nobles to death, and a 
vanced the Spencers, the authors of all evil counſels, highs 
than his own kindred.could bear; ſo that he was apprehend 
by his ſon, and by his wife, (who had received a {mall for 
from beyond the ſeas), and kept cloſe priſoner ; and not lon 
after he was put to a cruel ſort of death, an hot iron was thru 
into his tundament, through a pipe of horn, by which h 
bowels were burnt up, and yet no ſign of ſo terrible a fa 
appeared on the outſide of his body. His wife an“ fon we 
thought privy to the parricide, either becauſe his keepeſi 
would never have dared to commit ſuch a deed fo openly, u Thi 
leſs they had had great authority; or elſe becauſe they were ne 
er called in queſtion for ſo inhuman a butchery. | 

; Theſe diſturbances in England, which were followed bu" 
that King's death, Bruce alſo growing old and weak in bod) 
were the occafions that a peace was kept on foot for ſong 
years between the two neighbouring nations. For Bruce, ,. 
ing freed from the fear of the Engliſh, and being alſo called u 
on by his age, converted his thoughts to ſettle his domeſti 
affairs. And firſt, he made haſte to confirm the kingdom” © 
(which was not yet quite recovered, nor fully ſettled, from t 
commotions of former times) to his only ſon, yet but a chil 
by the conſent and decree of the eſtates. And, if he de 
without iſſue, then he appointed Robert Stuart, his grand 
ſon by his daughter, to be his ſucceſſor: and he cauſed the n 
bles to take an bath, for the performance of this decree. B 
afterwards fearing that, after his. death, Baliol would rene 
his old diſpute about the kingdom; eſpecially ſeeing his hei 
becauſe of their minority, might be liable to be injured by! 
chers; he ſent James Douglas to John Baliol, then in Fran 
- with large gifts and promiſes, that he would ceaſe his claim 
the kingdom: this he did, not ſo much ta acquire a new ig 
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(hecauſe, according to the Scottiſh cnftom, the King is made 
by the decree of the eſtates, who have the ſupreme power in 
their hands); but that he might cut off all occaſion from wic- 
d men, to calumniate his poſterity ; and alſo that he might 
ot out all ſeeds of ſedition. Douglas found Baliol tar more 
mmpliable than he or others thought he would be; for he 
w3 now ſurrounded with the miſeries of extreme old age. He 
mngenmouſly confeſſed, That his peccant exorbjtance. was 
ullly reſtraincd, and that he was deſervedly driven out of the 
kingdom, as unworthy to reign. - And therefore he was very 
fly, that his kinſman Robert enjoyed the crown, by whoſe 
bioh valour, | ſingular felicity, and unwearied induſtry, it was 
eſtored to its ancient ſplendour ; moreover in this he rejoiced, 
hat they by whom he was deceived, did not enjoy the rewards 
ey promiſed themſclves for their treachery.” 1902" 1193 
When Robert had ſettled theſe matters according to his 
art's deſire, the fame year, which was 1327, our writers 
, that ambaſſadors were ſent into Scotland, by Edward thc 
Third, for a pacification ; in which aſſair ſcenung to act trea- 
touſly, inſtead of peace, they carried home war; but what 
the particular fraud was, is not expreſſed, and the Engjith ſay, 
ut the war was openly declared by Robert, but they deſcribæ 
ut the cauſe of it. Surely it muſt needs be ſome great and 
ut one; or elle a fickly infirm old man, when -pcace was 
arce ſettled at home, and who might have been ſated with 
5 former victories, rather than with war, would not ſo ſoon 
Ire been provoked to have had freſhi recourſe to arms. This 
þ certain, that the King, by reaſon of his age, did not manage 
de war himſclf in perſon ; ſo mat Thomas Randolph and 


F | 

hes Douglas, the moſt valiant and the wiſeſt men of all thar 
de. were ſent by him into England, with twenty thouſand 
anW4lant light horſe, but no foot at all. The reaſon was, that 


ey might fly up and down ſwiſtly, and not abide in one 
Ve, nor be forced to fight the Engliſh, unleſs when they had 
bind themſelves for the engagement. For they knew, that 
ie Engliſh would inake head againſt them in their firſt expe- 
Won, with a far more numerous army: neither Were they 
Kived in their opinion; for the King of England, beſides 
s domeſtic forccs, had procured great aſſiitance of horſe 
om Flanders; but they and the. Englith happening to fall out 

| . 
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at York, ſome Engliſh writers fay, that they returned home 
again. But Froiſſard, a French writer of the ſame age, ſays 
that they accompanied the Enpliſh during the whole cxped 
tion; and that, not only for honour's fake, but alſo tor fear d 
tedition, they had the next place to the King's regiment a 
ways aſſigned to them. in the camp. The King, having made 
a conjunction of all his forces, (which were clearly above fix 
ty thouſand men), marched againſt the Scots, who had alre: 
dy paſſed over the Tyne. Now, there were two fortift 
towns on the borders, ene nearer Wales, which was Carli 
and the other about fifty miles lower, called Newcaſtle. Thi 
Engliſh had ſtrongly garriſuned both of them, to hinder th 
enemy's paſſage over the river; but the Scots, knowing when 
the river was fordable, paſſed over without any noiſe, and { 
deceived both the garriſons. When the Engliſh were come 
to the biſhoprick of Durham, from the tops of the hills the 
might ſee fires from afar, and then beginning to underſtan 
how near their enemy was, they tumultuouſly cried, Am 
arm, as if they were preſently to come to an engagement. 
They drew forth their army in a threefold order of battl 
and marched directly to the place where they ſaw the ſmoke 
the fire; the general denouncing a great penalty on him, that 
without his leave, ſhould ſtir from his colours. Thus the 
wearied themſelves till the evening, and then marked out 
place for their camp, in a wood, ncar a certain river; 4 
there they placed their baggage and carriages, which could 9 
ſo ſwiftly follow the flying army. 
The next day they marched in the fame order, and towar 
evening they were forced t abide in their tents, which ti 
had pitched as conveniently as the place would afford, that 
the draught-horſes, and the foot might receive a little retre 
ment. There the nobles came to the King, and delle 
rated how they ſhould bring the Scots to a battle. The mo 
part were of opinion, that the Engliſh foot would never be: 
ble to overtake the flying horſe of the Scots; and if they d 
yet they could not compel them to tight, but in thoſe plac 
which they themſelves judged moſt convenient: but beca 
there was ſuch a general devaſtation, that they could not ſta 
long in an enemy's country, they judged it beſt to paſs ont 
the Tyne with all their forces, and to intercept the encmy 
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fir return home: And beſides, the country beyond the 
ne was plainer and fitter to draw up an army in, that ſo the 
ole body of the army might be put upon ſervice. This opi- 
on was approved, and a command given to refreſh, them- 
res, and to do it as filently as ever they could, that they 
wht more eaſily hear the word of command, aud the ſound 
the trumpets ; that leaving the baggage behind, every one 
ud carry a loaf apiece ; and, as if the next day they were to 
he the enemy, they were to wait the event of fortune. So 
it their bodies being refreſhed from the wearineſs of the 
regoing day, a little after midnight they took up their arms, 
d in order begun their march; but the marſhes and 
ils, by which they were to pa's, quickly made them break 
ir ranks, and he that could, led the van; the reſt followed 
keir ſteps 3 and their march was in ſuch diſorder, that many 
res and carriage-beaſts either ſtuck in the mud, or elſe 
mbled down from ſteep places; and oftentimes they cried, 
0 your arms; and then all of them, in great trepidation, ran 
tie place from whence the noiſe and cry came, without a- 
order at all. But when they came to thole that led the 
n, they underſtood that the tumult was occaſioned by a mul» 
tude of ſtags; which being rouſcd out ot the heath by the noiſe 
men, and afraid to ſee them, ran up and down in great con- 
on, amongſt the brigades. At laſt, about evening, the horſe, 
ut without the foot, came to the fords of Tyne, over which the 
cots had paſſed, and by which they would return, (as the Eng- 
b hoped), and at ſunſet they forded over; the round and ſlip- 
y ſtones, which the river rolls up and down, much incommo- 
ing their horſe. And beſides, they were atflicted with ano- 
ter inconvenience, they had few or none of them any iron 
vols to cut down wood with; ſo that after they had marched 
venty- eight miles, they were fain to lie in their arms that 
ht on the bare ground, holding their horſes bridles in one 
i their hands; for they had no tents (having brought none 
th them) nor hats, nor ſo much as ſtakes to tie their horſes 
d. Early in the morning, as ſoon as it was light, there fell 
ch mighty ſhowers of rain, that even ſmall brooks were 
ad'y paſſable by man or horſe ; and beſides, they were in- 
med by ſome countrymen, whom they took, that the 
Kphbouring country was ſo barren and d. ſolate, that no pro- 
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viſion was to be had nearer than Newcaſtle and Carliſle ; q 
of which was-twenty-tour, the other thirty miles off. The 
fent their draught-horſes and ſervants. thither ; in the me 
time, they made uſe of their ſwords, to cut down ſtakes t 
tie their horſes to; and fome ſhrubs and ſmall trees to bil 
them huts, with the leaves of which they fed their horſes, : 
ſo that night they were fain to faſt. | 

©! Three days after, they that were ſent to the towns, re 
ed with ſome ſmall proviſions, which they brought along wit 
theme and ſome ſuttlers came along with them with bread an 
wine to make a gain of; but it was but little, and that nd 
good ; yet, ſuch as it was, the ſoldiers were ready to fall o 
who ſhould have it firſt. Having thus paſſed ſeven days i 
great want, and being alſo much moleſted with continu 
ſhowers, ſo that their horſe- furniture was wet, and their ho 
ſes backs were all ulcerated, and they themſelves ſtood (many 
them) armed, day and night, in their wet cloaths ; neith 
could they make any fire, by reaſon that the wood was green 
and beſides, it was wetted by the rain-water ; the eighth di 
they reſolved to repaſs the river at a more commodious for 
{even miles above-the place where they were ; but there al 
the river was ſwelled by reaſon of the ſhowers, fo that the 
were much incommoded, and ſome were drowned in their p 
ſage.' As ſoon as they had landed their army on the other {id 
a great reward was propoſed to him who could bring the ft 
certain tidings where the Scots were. The two next da) 
their march lying through deſolate places, and ruined by [at 
fires, they had forage enough for their horſes, but little pro 
ſion for themſelves. On the fourth day, one of the fift: 
young men, who ſcouted out to bring news where the & 
hy, returned buck, and informed them, that the Scots ri 
was about three miles diſtance from theirs ; and that, for eig 
days laſt paſt, they had been as uncertain what became of! 
Engliſh, as the Engliſh had been what became of them. T 
he affirmed for truth, as having been taken priſoner by ! 
Scots, and freed without ranſom, upon condition he would g 
tell his King, that they would wait for his coming in that plat 
and that they were as willing to fight as he. 

Ofen the receipt of this meſſage, the King commanded t 
army to make an halt, that man and horſe might take (0 
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freſhment, and ſo be ready for a deciſive battle; and thus, 
1 three brigades he marched ſlowly towards the enemy. As 
jon as they came in ſight one of another, the Scots had ſo di- 
ded their men into three battalions upon an hill, that the 
icks and precipices belonging to it ſecured them on the right 
d left, from whence they might hurl down ſtones upon the 
ads of the enemy, if they endeavoured to come up to them. 
t the foot of the hill the Engliſh had a rapid torrent to paſs, 
full of great and round ſtones, that they could not ford over 
o their enemy; or, if they had ſo done, they could not re- 
rat without certain ruin. The Engliſh, perceiving that they 
nud not come at the enemy, but with great diſadvantage, 
jcched their tents ; and ſent an herald at arms to the Scats, 
viſing them to come down into the champaign country, to 
pht for glory and empire by true valour, in an open plain. 
ne Scots anſwered, that they would fight for no body's plea- 
ire, but their own : tliat they marched into England to re- 
enge the injuries they had received; if they had done any 
ng which offended them, they had free liberty to take their 
un revenge: as for themſelves, they reſolved to abide' there, 
long as they pleaſed ; and if their enemy attacked them, it 
hould be at their peril. The next three days, their camps be- 
g near, and parties placed at the fords, ſome light ſkirmiſhes 


d berwixt them; the fourth day, as ſoon as it was light, the 


uch brought word, that the Scots had forſaken the hill on 
hich they were; whereupon ſcouts were ſent out to bring 
rain news, and to follow them, if they had retreated; 
o brought word, that the Scots had pitched their tents on 
mother hill by the fame river, much more convenient for them 
lan the firſt, where they had a wood which ſecured their in- 
4; and egreſs. The Engliſh, who hoped that they ſhould 

mil the Scots (who avoided fighting) in a foreign foil, being 
utrated in their expectation, followed them, and pitched 
der tents on an oppoſite hill. After they had remained there 
me days, it was obſerved, that they grew more negligent 
an formerly in their night- watches; either becauſe they un- 
W-"alucd the Scots, by reaſon of their ſmall numbere, or elſe 
avis they imagined they were meditating flight. Dou- 

0 tock hold of the opportunity to attempt ſomething; 
id piſling over the river with 200 choſen horſe, he entered 
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the enemy's camp, where he {aw it was but ſlenderly guard 
He had almoſt penetrated into the King's own tent, where ci 
ting off two cords, the alarm being taken, he Killed near zt 
Engliſh in his retreat, and brought his men ſafely off; Ain 
this, no memorable action happened, fave that the Engliſh, i 
ſtructed by their own lofs, placed mare careful watches in com 
nient places. Ar laſt it was told them by a Scat, whom 
had taken priſoner, that there was 4 praclamation in their cam 
that at the third watch all ſhopld be ready to tollow Doug 
whereſoever he dhould lead them. This relation ſtruck ſuch 
terror into the Engliſh, that, dividing their army into thi 
battalions, at a moderate diſtance one from another, they ſta 
all that night to their arms; and their ſervants held their he 
ſes, bridled, ſaddled, and ready prepared, for whatever ſhc 
n in their camp. And moreover, they placed itro 
guards at all the fords of the river. At laſt, towards break ( 
„two Scots trumpeters were honght to the King, l 
told him, That the Scots were commanded to return hom 
and if the Engliſh had a mind to revenge the loſs they had ſi 
rained, they muſt follow them.” Upon that the Engliſh call 
a council of war, where it was reſolved, that it was better Wi 
march back with the army at preſent, than to follqw ſuch (tra 
gling pillagers, to the immenſe fatigue both of horſe and man 
conſidering they had loſt more men in this expedition by t 
mine and ſickneſs, than commonly fall in a ſet battle. V 
their retreat was reſolved upon, many of the Engliſh, either! 
hopes of booty, which might be left behind in the Scots hall 
retreat; or elſe, deſirous to underſtand ſomething of their 
nemy's affairs, went into their camp, where they found abe 
five hundred deer, and eſpecially ſtags, already killed, ({ 
which fort, not only the Engliſh Kings, but even many} 
vate perſons, keep great ſtore), and great budyets, made of f 
ſkins, in which they boiled their meat, and about ten thi 
ſand high ſhoes of the ſame ſkins. Moreover, there were i 
Engliſhmen, wheſe legs were broken, but they were yet al 
All theſe things being evidences of great patience in ben 
hardſhip and poverty, confirmed the goodneſs of the advices 
ven by thoſe who were for marching the army back. 
This year Walter Stuart and Queen Elifabeth died, one! 
ſon-in-law, the other wife to the King. Beſides, the ca 
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Alnwick and Norham were beſieged by the Scots, but with- 
t ſucceſs : preys were alſo dri ven out of Northumberland. In 
ch ambaſſadors came from England to treat of a perpetual 
ce, and 4 truce was made for three years. The next year, 
ich was 13 28, the Engliſh held a parliament at Northampton 
Wa the twenty-fourth of June, where all the orders of eſtates 
reed. to a peace with the Scots upon theſe terms: © That 
e Engliſh King ſhould renounce all right which he or his an- 
eltors pretended to have to the crown of Scotland; and that 
x ſhould leave that kingdom as free as it was at the death of 
exander the Third; and thut it ſhould be ſubject to no exter 
ul ſervitude, or foreign yoke : and, on the other fide, the 
ts were to ſurrender up all the lands they held in England 
 feudataries : that Cumberland and Northumberland, as far as 
rontnmore, ſhould be boundaries to the Scots: that David, the 
Who of Robert, ſhould take ro Wife Joan, the filter of Henry: 
ut the Engliſh ſhould faithfully return all pats, bonds, and 
ritings, or any other monuments, which teſtifed the ſub- 
tion of the Scots, into their hands, and ſhould difannal them 
e future: that the Scots, for the damage which they had 
cy done the Enghiſh King, and for the lands which his fa- 
and grandfather had given to their favourites in Scotland, 
would pay him thirty thouſand marks of filver. + 
Both Kings had their proper reaſons why they confented fo 
ally to theſe conditions. The Enghth King, having waſted 
Is treaſure, and having been put to an ignominious retreat, 
dd thereby leſſened in the eyes of his own ſubjects, as well as 
bis enemies, was afraid that ſome domeſtic ſedition might 
le, and then a warlike enemy, puffed up with his late ſucceſs, 
ad come on his flank, and mightily endamage his kingdom. 
| Robert, broken with old age, with toil, and with diſes- 
(for a little before his death he fell into a leproſy), and long 
aercifed with the events of both fortunes, good and bad, re- 
Med, if he could, to give himſelf up to his eaſe ; and not on- 
Fo, but to provide for the mg js bis heits, in regard 
their infirm and tender age. And therefore, having made 
ice abroad, he turned himſelf wholly to ſettle affairs at home. 
ter the marriage of his ſon was magnificently cclebrated, be, 
Tciving the end of his kfe to be near at hand, went almoſt 
* * of a private man, S ſome years before, all the 
1 3 
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grand affairs, of ſtate had been managed by Thomas Randoj 
and James Douglas), and lived in a ſmall houſe at Cardrolz, ( 
place divided ſrom Dumbritton by the river Leven), and kq 
himlclt. from all company, unleſs where ſome caſe of {ingul 
neceſſity demanded his preſence. Thither he called fome of h 
friends a little before his death, and made his will. He co 
firmed. thoſe to be his heirs which were ſo declared by t 
convention of eſtates. Pirſt, David his ſon, being gh 
years, old; next, Robert a grandſon. of his by his daughter 
he commended to his nobles, and eſpecially to Thomas Ra 
dolph his Giiter's ſon, and James Douglas. Afterward he {et 
tled his houſchold aflaits, and exhorted them all to keep up con 
cord and unanimity amongſt themſelves, and to preſerve the 
allegiance to their King; and if they did ſo, he would af 
them to he unconquerable by any foreign power. More owe 
he is reported to have added three commands, or, if you wil 
counſals. ; firſt, that they ſhould never make any one m 
lord of the Æbudæ iſlands; next, „that they ſhould nere 
fight the Engliſh, with all their force, at one time; and... 
thirdly, “ that they [ſhould never make with them a ven en 
long league.“ In explicating his firſt advice, he diſcourl 
mach concerning the number, extent, and power of the iſlay 

aud concerning the multitude, fierceneſs, and hardineſs of the 
inhabitants: they with {hips, ſuch as they were, yet not in 
convenient for thoſe coaſts, coping with men unſkilled in m 
ritime affairs, might do a great deal of miſchief to others, bi 
reciye little damage themſelves: and therefore governo 
were yearly to be ſent thither, to adminiſter, juſtice among 
them, by officers, who ſhould not be continued long in their pls 
ces neither. His ſecond advice concerning the Engliſh {to 
upon this foot, becauſe the Engliſh, as inhabiting a beit 
dont], exceeded the Scots in number of men, money, a 
all other warlike preparation; and, by reaſon of theſe conv ; 
niencies, they were more accuſtomed to their caſe, and not ſo p41... 
tient of, labour or hardſhip : on the other ſide, the Scots weh 
bred in an Hardier ſoil, and were, by reaſon of their parſimon 
and continual exereiſe, of a more healthy conſtitution of body 
and by the very manner of their education, made more ca 
ble. to endure all military toil, and therefore that they were fitte | 
for ſudden and occaſional aſſaults, ſo to weaken and weary 0: 
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cir enemy by degrees; than to venture all at once in a pitched 
ute. His third advice was grounded upon this reaſon, becauſe, 
the Scots ſhould have a long peace with the Engliſh, (having 
v other enemy beſides them to exerciſe their arms upon), they 
ould grow lazy, luxurious, and fo eafily become ſlothful, 
laptuous, efſeminate, and weak; As for the Engliſh, though 
ey had peace with the Scots, yet France was near them, 
ich kept their arms in uſe : if then thoſe who are ſkilful in 
nike affairs ſhould cope with the Scots, thus grown unſkil- 
| and ſluggiſh, they might promiſe to themſelves an affured 
tory. Moreover, he commended to James Douglas, the 
formance of the vow which he had made, viz. to go over 
Ito Syria, and to undertake the ſacrod cauſe in the holy war, a- 
unit the common enemy of Chriſtianity. And becauſe he 
imſclf,” by reaſon of his home · bred ſeditions, or elſe being 
ven with age and diſeaſes, could not perform the vor; him- 
f, he earneſtly deſired, 4 that Douglas would carry his heart, 
fer he was deceaſed, to Jeruſalem, that it might be interred 
kere.” Douglas looked upon this as an honourable employ- 
bent, and as an eminent teſtimony of the King's favour to- 
ds him: and therefore the next year after the King's 
kath, with a brave and fine brigade of young noblemen, he 
kepared for his voyage. But when he was upon the coafts' 
Spain, he heard that the King of Arragon was engaged in a 
ry fierce war againſt the fame enemy with which he was to 
ht in Syria; and thinking with himſelf, that it mattered not 
We what place he alliſted in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, he landed 
We men, and joined himſelf with the Spaniard, where, after 
any proſperous fights, at laſt deſpifing the enemy as weak 
id fupitive, he thought to attempt ſomething againſt = 
th his own men, and ſo ruſhing unadviſedly on the army of 
e Saracens, he was by them drawn into an ambaſh, where he 
id molt part of his men were loft. His chief friendsthat-pe- 
Ih with him, were William Sinclair and Robert Logan. 
bis happened the next year after the King's death, which 
W 1330, 1 : 
To be thort, Robert Bruce was certainly every way, a great 
n, and can hardly be parallelled, for his virtues and valour, 
any ſince the moſt heroic times: for as he was very va- 
Wt in war, ſo was he moſt juſt and temperate in peace; and 
302 | 
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though his unhoped-for ſucceſſes, and (after fortune was ons 


fatiated, or rather wearicd with his miſeries) a continued cou 
of victory rendered him remarkably illuſtrious ; yet to meh 
emed to have been much more glorious in his adverſit 
For what a great ſpirit was that which was not broken, u 
even weakened by ſo many miſeries as ruſhed in upon him ; 
at once? whoſe conſtancy would it not have tried to hare hi 
wife a priſoner, his four valiant brothers cruelly put to deat 
and his friends, at the ſame time, cruſhed with all imaginabl 
calamities ; and they who eſcaped with their lives were exile 
and loſt all their eſtates? As for himſelf, he was outed not on 
ly of a large patrimony, but of a kingdom too, by the power 
tulleſt king of thoſe times, and one who had the greateſt pr 
ſence of mind both in advice and action. Though he v 
thus ſurrounded with all theſe evils at one time, and ex 
brought into the extremeſt exigence, yet he never doubted 
recovering the kingdom. Nor did he ever do or fay at 
thing which was unbecoming a royal foul, He did not d 
as Cato the younger, and Marcus Brutus, who laid vio 
hands on themſelves; neither like Marius, who, incenſed b 
his ſufferings, let looſe the. reins of hatred and paſſion again 
his enemies; but when he fad recovered his ancient itate an 
kingdom, he ſo carried it aa thoſę who had put him to fo mu 
Hardſhip and trouble, that he ſeemed rather to remember th: 
he was now their king, than that he had been ſometimes thi 
enemy. And even, a little before his death, though a tc 
xible diſtemper made an addition to the troubles of his old age 
yet was he ſo much himſelf, as to confirm the preſent ſtate « 
the kingdom, and to conſult the peace and quiet of his poſt. 
rity. that when he died, all men bewailed him, as bein 
deprived not only of a juſt king, but of a loving father. I 
departed this life, the gth of July, in the year of Chriſt 1329 
and the twenty-fourth of his reign. 


S008 it 


HE Nobles of Scotlard having performed the funer 
: obſequies for th: late King, as ſoon as they could con 
veniently, ſummoned a convention of the eſtates tor the ele 
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of a regent, where the inclinations of the public ſoon pitch- 
won Thomas Randolph, Earl of Murray ; and the rather, 

ſe even in the King's lifetime he had for ſome years mana- 
| that office, and the King at his death had likewiſe recom- 
wed him to the people, by his laſt will and teſtament. 


Davao I. the ninety-eighth King. 


coronation of the King was deferred till November the 
h the next year following ; that ſo, by the permiſſion of 
Pope, he might be anointed, and that' new ceremony 
ht appear with greater pomp and ſplendour than uſual a- 
wit the Scots, As ſoon as the regent was choſen, he firſt 
{| ratified the peace made with the Engliſh ; afterward he 
ied himſelf to ſettle peace ar home, and ſuppreſs public 
deres. In order to which, he kept a ftrong guard about 
which was ready on all occaſions ; ſo that when news 
brought him as he was going to Wigton, which is a town 
oway, that there Was a gang of thieves who 
ted the highways, and robbed travellers in that country; 
ent out his guard ag inſt them, even as he was in his pro- 
k, who took them every man, hom be cauſed to be put 
en. He was inexorable againſt all murderers, ſo that 
auſed a certain man to be apprehended, who was lately re- 
d from Rome, and had obtained the "Pope's bull of 
on for his offence, and thereupon thought himſelf ſecure ; 
the Regent told him, © That the Pope might pardon the 
af the ſoul, but that the puniſhment of the body belong- 
o the King,” | ve Ie 
0prevent robberies, which were yet too frequently com- 
d, by reaſon ot the remaining contagion of the wars, be 
ea Jaw,” © That the countrymen ſhould leave their iron 
and plough-gear in the field, and that they ſhould not 
their houſes nor ſtalls at night. If any thing was ſtolen, 
os was to be repaired by the ſheriff of the county; and 
heriff was to be reimburſed by the King; and the King 
io be ſatisfied out of the eſtates of the robbers, when they 
tiken. There was one countryman, who either over 
. of gain, or elſe judging that caution to be vain and 
os, hid his ploygh-irons in the field, and came to the 
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iſto demand fatisfaction, as if they had been ſtolen ; the 
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ſheriff paid him preſently, but inquiring farther into the 
ter, and finding that he was the author of the theft himſelf 
cauſed him to be hanged, and his goods to be forfeited. 
reſtrained players and muſicians from wandering up and do 
the country, under ſevere. penalties. If any one aſſault” 
traveller, or any public officer in performing his office, M' 
made it lawful for any body to kill him. So that when thin 
aſſailants had been ſlain by the companions of a certain pub 
miuilter at a village called Hahdon, he pronounced the 
juſt, and indemnified the actors. This domeſtic ſeverity mi 
him as formidable to villains at home, as his valour did to 
enemies abroad. And therefore the Engliſh, who, upon Ki 
Robert's death, watched all occaſions to revenge themſch 
perceiving that they could attempt nothing by open force 
long as Randolph was living, turned their thoughts to ſe 
mad and ſfransgem : „ „ 4h 
The ſpeedieſt way to be rid of their enemy, ſeemed to 
by poiſon; nor wanted there a proper wretch to attempt 
and this was à certain monk of that claſs, who are brought 
in idleneſs, and for want of fit maſters to teach then! bett 
do too often pervert a good genius to wicked arts and pr 
tices. There were two. profeſſions joined in this man, 
mankery and phyſic; the firſt ſeemed proper to gain h 
admittance; the ſecond rendered him fit to perpetrate his 1 
lany. Hereupon.he comes into Scotland, giving out in all) 
ces; that as he had ſkill im all other parts of phyſic, oc 
cially! in curing the ſtone; by which means he obtained 
eaſy acceſs to. the Regent, and being employed to cure him, 
mixed a ſlow- working poiſon with his medicines; and t“ 
taking a few days proviſion with him, he returned again 
to England. as if he had gone only to get and prepare m 
drugs and medicines. There he makes a ſolemn afleverat 
before King Edward, That Randolph would die by fuck 
day. In hopes of this, Edward levies a great army, and mate 
ing to the borders, found there as great an army of 00 
ready to receive him not far from his camp; upon which, 
ſent a trumpet to them on pretence of demanding repro" 
for damages, but he was injoined to. inquire, who commande 
the Scots forces? Randolph, his diſeaſe increaſing, and t 
monk not returning at the day appointed, ſuſpected al th 
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r the worſe; however, diſſembling his grief as muchas he 
vuld, he ſat in a chair: before his tent royally apparelled, 
gave anſwer to the demands of the herald of arms, as 
he had been a man in perfect health. The herald, at his re- 
m, acquainted the King with what he had ſeen and heard; ſo 
jt the monk was puniſhed us a lying cheat; and Edvard 
zrched back his army, only leaving a guard on the borders 
prevent incurſions. | Randolph alſo: was [hindered from 
urching forward by the violence of his diſeaſe; but returi. ing 
me, he diſbanded his army, and at Muſſelburgh, about four 
ils from Edinburgh, departed. this life, in the year of our 
rd 1331, and the twentieth of July, having been regent 
o years after King Robert's death. He was a man nothing 
jerior to any of our Scottiſh kings in valour and {kill in mi- 
ary affairs, but far ſuperior to them in the arts of peace. He 
t two ſons behind him, Thomas and John, both worthy" fo 
jeat a father. u ey 1 J 8ltal 5 
When Randolph guardian of the kingdom (for ſo they then 
al:d him) was dead, Duncan Earl of Mar was choſen in his 
ce, the ſecond of Auguſt, the King being then ten years 
d: on which very day # ſad meſſage was brought to court, 
i the thirty-firſt of July then laſt paſt, Edward Baliol was 
n in the frith of Forth, with a navy very numerous To 
ne all things more plain concerning his coming, 1 muſt go a 
e back. When King Robert died, thera was one Laurence 
Iwine, an Engliſhman, of the number of thoſe who having 
raved lands in Scotland, as a reward of their military ſer- 
de, dwelt there. He was of a good family, but of a very 
iced life. He conceiving hopes of greater liberty, upon the 
kth of one King, and the immature age of another, gave 
mſelf up more licentiouſly to unlawful pleaſures ; fo that be: 
Ig often taken in adultery, and admoniſhed by the judge of 
ccc]eſialtical court, yet not deſiſting, he was at laſt excom- 
cated by the official (as they call him) of the Bithop of 
apow, Upon which, as if he had received a great deal of 
op, he waylaid the judge as he was going to Ayr, and 
9 him fo long a priſcner, till, upon the payment of a ſum 
money, he had abſolved him. Twine being informed, that 
cs Douglas was extremely angry with him for this fact, and 
wa he ſonght for him to have him puniſhed ; for fear of his 
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power he fled into France, and there addreſſed himſelf to Edw 
Baliol, ſon to Jolm, who had been formerly King of Sco 
land, informing him of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, 2 
withal adviſing him by no means to omit fo fair an oppartun 
ty of recovering his father's kingdom. © For (ſaid he) tt 
King is now but a child, and hath more enemies than friend; 
bout him, ready to revenge the injuries done them by his f 
ther : that the fathers of ſome were ſlain in a public come 
tion at Perth, others were banifhied, and loft their eſtates; 
thers were puniſhed with the loſs of a great part of their land 
and beſides a great many of Engliſh extraction, who we 
deptived of the lands given them by his father, would n 
his companions in the expedition; nay, there were men . 
rough of both kingdoms needy and criminal, who, cith 
for hope of gain, or to avoid the puniſhment of the la 
being deſirous of and innovation, wanted nothing b. 
a leader to begin a diſturbance. And morover, James Do 
glas being killed in Spain, and Randolph, by reaſon of his ſd 
neſs, being unfit for the government, there was not a man 
ſides, to whoſe authority the giddy and diſagreeing multitu 
would fo ſoon ſubmit as to his,” be 
Baliol knew. what he had ſpoken was, for the moſt p 
true, and aq rms, fume that Edward of England was ſendi 


great forces into and; the crafty impoſtor eaſily perſuad e 
him, who of himſelf was deſirous of empire and glory, to oh th 
what ſhips he could together, and ſo to bear a part in that expy 
dition. But before the coming of Baliol into England, Edu th 


had diſbanded his army. Neverthelefs the exiled Scots, a 
thoſe Engliſh who had been diſpoſſeſſed of their lands in Su 
land, flocked in to him, and ſo he made up no inconfiderayt; 
army. Some fay, that he had but fix hundred men accomenc 
nying him in fo great an enterpriſe ; which ſeems not very i to 
bable. I rather think their opinion more ble to tm 
who ſay, that the Engliſh aſſiſted him with fix thouſand fc d, 1 
And they were all more encouraged in their deſigned xp... 
tion, when they heard that Randolph was dead, whilſt the 
were making their preparations ; for that gave them great © 
couragement, as a good omen of their future ſucceſs. M. 
this navy he came to Kinghorn, and there landed his naval #0 
ces, on the firſt day of Auguſt. The land- forces were coun 
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nded by David Cumin, formerly Earl of Athol, as alſo 
zubray and Beaumont; and the forces of the Engliſh by Tal- 
x, At the news of the arrival of this fleet, Alexander Se- 
u, a nobleman, who happened to be in thoſe parts at that 
me, ſtrove to oppoſe them, thinking, that, upon their diſor- 
ly landing, ſome opportunity of ſervice might be offered; 
t in regard few of the country came in to him, he and 
uit of his men were cut off. Baliol allowed ſome few days 
bis ſoldiers to refreſh themſelves after their troubleſome 
age; and then marched directly towards Perth, and pitch- 
| his tents by the water-mills, not far from the water of 
The regent was beyond, and Patrick Dunbar on this 
E the river, each of them with great forces, their camps be- 
e five miles diſtant one from another. Baliol, tho' upon the 
ming in of many to him on the report of his good ſucceſs, he 
ue up an army of above ten thouſand men; yet being be- 
en two armies of his enemies, and fearing to be cruſhed be- 
een them, he thought it beſt to attack them ſeverally, and 
12 ſudden, when they leaſt expected it, and reſolved to at- 
k Mar the Regent firſt ; becauſe it was likely that he being 
ot remote from him, would be leſs vigilant, and ſo more 
ble to a ſurpriſe. He got Andrew Murray of Tullibardine 
be his guide, who not daring to join himſelf openly with .. 
e Engliſh, in the night faſtened and ſtuck vp a pole or ſtake 
the river where it was fordable, to ſhew Balio's men the 
over: they being covered with the woods, which grew 
the other ſide the river, came near the enemy before they 
re aware; when they underſtood that they kept but a thin 
ach and ſlender guard, and paſſed the night as in no expec- 
non of an enemy at all; upon the account of this their neg- 
rec, they marched by their camp in great ſilence, think- 
g to make an aſſault on the fartheſt part of it, where they 
poſed they ſhould find them wholly ſecure. But it happen- 
chat in that part where they preſumed the greateſt neg- 

nc was, Thomas Randolph, Earl of Murray, Robert Bruce, 
of Carrick, Murdo, Earl of Monteith, and Alexander Fra- 
Kept guard. Theſe getting a ſtrong company of their friends 
gether, received the firſt charge and onſet of the enemy very 
Wantly upon the edge of a ditch, ſo made by the falling 
Wn of the rain-water. In the mean time, a great noiſe and 
vol. I. 3D 
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tumult was made in the camp, each one haſtening to his an 
and running into the battle; but ruſhing in raſhly in no ord: 
and without their colours, they firſt broke the ranks of the 
own men, who bore the brunt of the Baliolians ; and þ f 
laſt puſhing on the firſt, fell both miſerably into the ditch; ma 
were there killed by the enemy but more both of horſe andm: 
preſſed to death by their falf; and the moſt part were 
weakened that they had hardly ſtrength enough left either 
tight or fly. There fell of the Scots 3000; ſeveral of thoſe th 
eſcaped fled to Perth, but they being few, and generally wit 
out arms or guides, were eaſily taken by the purſuing Engli 
together with the city itſelf. bak 7 

The next day Dunbar, hearing of the oyerthrow of the 
ther army, and that Perth was taken, and being informed a 
of the ſmall number of the-Engliſh forces, marched directiy i 
wards the town, with intent to beſiege it, and deſtroy the 
nemy whilit they were yet in great want of all things; but tl 
matter being debated amongſt his chief officers, each one cxc 
ſed himſelf, and ſo they departed without effteting any thin 
Baliol, having done ſuch great things in fo-ſhort a time, cnc 
beyond his expectation, was contriving how to gain the relt 
the Scots, Either by favour or force. And in a ſhort tim 
ſuch a mighty concourſe of people gathered about him, that | 
now thought it a proper opportunity to declare himſelf Kin 
This defign was the more feaſible, inaſmuch as the greateſt pz 
of the {langhter had fallen upon the families adjoining to Per 
For there were killed in the field beſides the Regent, Robe 
Keith, with a great nuniber of his tenants and relations. Ihe 
fell eighty of the family of the: Lindſays. and amongſt the: 
Alexander their chief. The name of the Hays would hat 
been quite extinct by this battle, had not William, the ch 
of the family, left his wife big with child behind him. Ar 
betides, Thomas Randolph, Robert Bruce, and Murdo Ear 
Monteith, William Sinclair, Biſhop of the Caledonians, #4 
Duncan Macduff, Earl of Fife, were taken priſoners, who, 
ing in ſuch a deſperate condition, were forced to take an 0i 
of allegiance to him. 


|  BaLt1or, the ninety-ninth Ming. 
pon this Baliol, truſting to his preſent fortune, went 
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neighbouring abbey of Scone, and there entered upon the 
nzdom the 25th of Auguſt in the year of our Lord 1332. 
this wound the power of David Bruce was much weakened 
Scotland ; yet his friends, not broken in their ſpirits by this 
lmity, took care to ſecure him from the dangers of war, he 
t being yet fit to undertake the government; fot which rea- 
n they ſent him and his wife to his father's friend, Philip 
ing of France, to be there out of harm's way; in the mean 
Ine, they prepare themſelves for all events, being reſolved to 
e honourably, or elſe reſtore their country to its former ſtate. 
purſuance of which, they firſt of all ſet up Andrew Murray, 
xr{on of illuſtrious quality, ſon of the filter of Robert Bruce, 
rezent, in the place of Duncan; then they ſent meſſengers 
to all parts of the kingdom, partly to confirm and fix their 
friends, and partly to ſpur up the more remiſs to thoughts 
revenging their wrongs. The firſt who took arms, as be- 
excited by their grief for the loſs of their parents and rela- 
"ns at Duplin, were Robert Keith, James and Simon Fraſers, 
ho, about the middle of September, beſieged Perth; the 
ve laſted longer than they expected, however in three months 
ne they taok it. Macduff, Earl of Fife, who held the town 
Biol, was ſent priſoner wirt is wife and children to Kil- 
ummy, a caſtle in Mar; Andrem Murray, of Tullibardine, 
io diſcovered the ford over the ver Earn to the Englith, 
8 put to death. The Black book of Paiſley ſays, that the 
of the town were demoliſhed ; which ſeems more proba- 
© to me, than that it ſhould be made a garriſon, as others 
nite, eſpecially in ſo great a want of faithful friends and fol- 
US, N 
At the ſame time Baliol was at Annandale, very buſy in re- 
mins the homage of the nobility, who were ſo much fur- 
led and aſtoniſhed at the ſudden change of things, that even 
Xander Bruce, Lord of Carrick and Galloway, deſpairing cf 
eving his kinſman David's affairs, came in to him. After 
is proſperous ſucceſs, he deſpiſed his enemy, and grew more 
vivent and regardleſs of him. When the Regent heard of 
Is by his ſpies, he ſent Archibald Douglas, brother to James, 
w was loſt in Spain, that if there were any opportunity for 
wn, he ſhould lay hold of it. He took with him William 
forlas, Earl of Lithſdale, John Randolph, the ſon of Tho- 
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mas, and Simon Fraſer, with a thouſand horſe, and ſo can 
to Moffat ; where having ſent out ſcouts, to ſee that the cu 
was clear, he marched in the night, and attacked Baliol a 
was afleep, and put his army into ſo great a fright and « 
ſternation, that Baliol himſelf, half-naked, was fain to get i 
on an horſe, neither bridled nor ſaddled, and fo fled away; m. 
ny of his intimate friends were killed: Alexander Bruce w. 
taken priſoner, and obtained his pardon, by the means of l 
kinſman, John Randolph. Henry Baliol got great credit th; 
day, by his valour, amongſt both parties, who, in ſo confuk 
a flight, defending his men, whom their purſuers preſſed dc 
upon; he wounded a great many, and killed ſome of his ene 
mies, and was afterwards killed fighting bravely to the lat pal 
There fell alſo the chief of- the Engliſh faction, John Mou 
bray, Walter Cumin, and Richard Kirk. This action was on th 
25th day of December, in the year 1332. 
The Brucean party were ſomewhat raiſed by theſe ſucceſſe 
ſo that they came in great numbers to Andrew Murray, t 
Regent, to conſult what was to be done. They made no doi 
but that Baliol ſought the kingdom, not for himſelf, but i 
the Engliſh, by whom he was guided and influenced in eve 
thing. For which reaſon they reckoned the King of Englan 
their enemy; and accordingly prepared all things neceſſary 
war, with great diligence, as againſt a very powerful 10 
They ſtrongly fortified the garriſon of Berwick ; for thc 
thought the Engliſh would attack that place firſt. They m 
Alexander Seton, a very worthy knight, governor of the tov 
and Patrick Dunbar, of the caſtle, and the adjoining precinct 
William Douglas, Earl of Lithſdale, whoſe valour and p 
dence was highly commended in thoſe times, was ſent int 
Annandale, to defend the weſtern coaſts: Andrew Mu 
went toRoxburgh, where Baliol kept himſelf. Thus their (eve 
governments being diſtributed at home, John Randolph was 
into France to viſit David, and to make an addreſs to Philip ul 
France, informing him of the ſtate of Scotland, and deſiting 
him ſome aid againſt the common enemy. Murray, at 
coming to Roxburgh, had a ſharp encounter with Baliol, 8 
bridge without the city; and whilſt he prefſed too eagerly 1 
the Engliſh, who were retreating over the bridge into 
town, he was ſepar. ted from his men and taken priſoner; 
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zich means he loft entirely a victory, which he was almoſt 
ure of. | 
At the fame time, in another part of the country, Williams 
Douglas of Lithſdale, in a battle with the Engliſh, was wound- 
and made priſoner ; which diſaſter ſo troubled his men, that 
ey were put to flight. This inconſtancy of fortune divided 
Scotland again into two factions, as love, hatred, hope, fear, 
x each man's private concerns, inclined him. The King of 
England preſuming, that, by reaſon of theſe diſſenſions, he had 
z fit opportunity to ſeize upon Scotland, received Baliol into 
bis protection, (for he was too weak to ſupport himſelf by his 
wn ſtrength), and took an oath of obedience from him; and 
wthing regarding his bond of affinity with Bruce, nor reve- 
encing the ſanctity of leagues, nor the religion of an oath, ſo 
at he might ſatisfy his boundleſs ambition; he at once de- 
pounced and waged war with the Scots, at that time deſtitute 
ff King, and at variance amongſt themſelves. And to give 
x colourable pretence of juſtice to this war, he ſent ambaſſadors 
demand Berwick, which town his father and grandfather 
uud held many years, and he preſently followed with an army. 
he Scots anſwered the ambaſſadors, © That Berwick always 
longed to Scotland, till his grandfather Edward had inju- 
foufly ſeized upon it. At length, when Robert Bruce their laſt 
king had recovered the reſt of Scotland, he took away that 
own from Edward his father, and reduced it to its ancient 
zhtful poflefſor and form of government; and that not long a- 
5, Edward himlelf, by the advice of his parliament, had re- 
nounced all right, which he or his anceſtors might pretend to 
ave over all Scotland in general, or any of its towns and places 
n particular. From that time, they were not conſcious to 
ral cmſelves, that they had acted any thing againſt the league ſo 
wemnly ſworn to, and confirmed by alliance of a marriage ; 
why chen, within the compaſs of a few years, were they twice 
Ulted by ſecret fraud and open war? Theſe things being ſo, 
ey defired the ambaſſadors to incline the mind ot their King 
0 equity, and that he would not watch his opportunity to in- 
ue and prejudice a young King in his abſence, who was both 
Mnocent, and alſo his own fifter's huſband ; as for themſelves, 
ey would refuſe no conditions of peace, provided they were 
Wnourable ; but if he threatened them with an unjuſt force, 
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then, according to the tutelage of the King committed to 
them, they reſolved rather to die a noble death, than conſent 
to a peace prejudicial to themſclves or the kingdoni.” This 
was the anſwer of the council of Scotland. 
Hut the King of England ſought not peace, but conqueſt; 
and therefore having increaſed his great army with foreign 
troops, he beſieged Berwick by ſea and land, omitting no- 
thing which might contribute to the taking of it ; for havin 
a vaſt number of forces, he gave his enemy no reſt night nor 
day: nor were the beſieged behindhand with them, fallying 
out upon them every day with boldneſs and intrepidity. They 
threw fire into their ſhips that lay in the river, and burnt 4 
great many of them. In which ſkirmiſh, William Seton, the 
governor's baſtard fon, was loſt, much lamented by all for hi 
ſingular valour. For whilſt he endeavoured to leap into an 
Engliſh ſhip, his own being driven too far off by the wave, 
he fell into the ſea, it being impoſſible in that exigency that 
any relief could come to him. Another ſon of Alexander's, 
but lawfully begotten, who out of too great an eagerneſs pro- 
ceeded too far in a ſally, was taken by the Engliſh. But the 
ſiege, which was begun the 1 3th day of April, had now lalt- 
ed three months; and the defendants, - beſides their toil and 
continual watchings, were in great want of proviſions; ſo that 
the town unable longer to hold out, made an agreement with 
the Engliſh, © That unleſs they were relieved by the oth 
of July, they would ſurrender it up;“ for performance d 
which, Thomas, Alexander's eldeſt fon, was given in ho- 
ſtage. | 
Whit theſe things were acting at Berwick, the Scots calle 
an aſſembly to conſult about their affairs; and ſince the Rege 
was priſoner at Roxburgh, that they might not be without 
a general, thzy choſe Archibald Douglas captain-general ; the 
allo voted, that he ſhould have an army to march into Eng 
Land, that, by foraging the neighbouring counties, he miyſt 
draw off the King of England from the ſiege. Douglas, # 
cording to this order, marched towards England; but heanng 
of the agreement which Alexander had made, he changed l 
mind; and, though againſt the advice of his wiſett officer 
he marched directly towards the Engliſh, and on Mary Mag- 
dalene's eve came in fight of them; and was ſeen both by friend 
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nd enemies. The King of England, though the day was 
not come wherein it was agreed that the town ſhould be ſur- 
rndered, yet when he ſaw the Scots forces ſo near, he ſent a 
gerald into the town, to acquaint the governor, © That un- 
es he preſently ſurrendered up his garriſon, he would put 
is fon Thomas to death ;?? the governor alledging, that the 
ay appointed for the ſurrender was not yet come, and that 
c had given his faith to ſtay till the time allowed by their a- 
meement was expired; but all was in vain. Hereupon love, 
piety, fear, and duty towards his country, variouſly exerciſed 
lis paternal and afflicted ſoul ; and the Engliſh, to drive the 
error more home, had ſet up a gallows in a place eaſily vi- 
ſible to the beſieged, whither the King cauſed the governor's 
two ſons, one an hoſtage, the other a priſoner of war, to be 
brought forth to execution. At this miſerable ſpectacle the 
governor was in the greateſt perplexity in the world; but in 
this fluctuation of his mind, his wife, the mother of the 
young gentlemen, a woman of a maſculine ſoul, came to him, 
and put him in mind of his fidelity towards his King, his love 
to his country, and the dignity of his noble family; upon all 
which grounds ſhe endeavoured to ſettle his wavering mind. 
If theſe children be put to death, (ſaid ſhe), you have others 
remaining alive; and beſides, we are neither of us ſo old but 
we may have more. If they eſcape death, yet it will not be 
Jong, but that by ſome ſudden caſualty, or elſe through age, 
ey muſt yield to fate; but if any blot of infamy ſhould 
lick upon the family of the Setons, it would remain to all 
polterity, and be an indelible blemiſh even to their innocent 
vpring.” She farther told him, That ſhe had often heard 
tnoſe men much commended, in the diſcourſes of the wife, 
Who had given up themſelves and their children, as a facrifice 
tor the ſafcty of their country; but if he ſhould give up the 
bun committed to his truſt, he would betray his country, 
nd yet be never the more certain of his childrens lives nei- 
lier; for how could he hope, that a ryrant who violated his 
fach now, would ſtand to his word for the future? and there- 
ore the intreated him not to prefer an uncertainty, and (if it 
Ihould be obcained) a momentary advantage, to a certain and 
prpetual ignominy.“ By this diſcourſe ſhe ſomewhat ſettled 
b mind, and that he might not be ſhocked by fo diſmal a 
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ſpectacle, ſhe carried him to another place, from whence j 
could not poſſibly be ſeen.” The Engliſh King, after this py 
niſhment inflicted, which was not very acceptable neither u 
ſome.of his own people, removed his camp to Halidon-hull 
near Berwick, and there waits his enemy's coming. 

Douglas, who before would not hearken to the advice 
his grave counſellors, as to the foraging of the Engliſh com 
ries, and fo averting the ſiege, now was inflamed with an in 
placable rage; and withal preſuming, that if, after the perpetW 
tion of ſo horrible a wickedneſs almoſt before his eyes, Me. 
ſhould draw off without fighting, it might be ſaid that he wall 
afraid of his enemy; he therefore was reſolved to fight at any": 
rate, and ſo marched directly towards the enemy. When e. 
had ſtood a good while in battle-array, and the Engliſh kept 
their ground, and would not come down into the plain, he" 
placed all the Scots army below them on the ſide of the mf 
hill. This his raſh project had a ſuitable event; for as with 
great difficulty they were getting up the hill, the enemy with 
their darts, and rolling down of ſtones, wounded them terridi 
before they came to blows ; and when they came up wit 
them, they ruſhed upon them in fuch cloſe bodies, that they 
tumbled them headlong down over the ſteep precipice 
There fell that day about ten, ſome ſay fourteen thouſand e 
the Scots; almoſt all ſuch of the ſuperior order, who eſcpeſ Don 
out of the unhappy battle of Duplin, were loſt here. I 
chief of them, whoſe names are recorded, were the genera 
Archibald himſelf, James, John, and Alan Stewarts, uncles 9hp'® 
Robert, who reigned next after the Bruceans ; Hugh, Kenneth 
and Alexander Bruce, who were the ſeveral and reſpect 
Earls of Roſs, Sutherland, and Carrick ; Andrew, John, al 
Simon, three brothers of the Fraſers. This overthrow of ti Dea 
Scots happened on St Mary Magdalene's day, in the) 
I 3 2 3* . : g 0 b 
After this fight all relief was deſpaired of; ſo that Aeg! 
der Seton furrendered up the town to the Enpliſh, and Is 
trick Dunbar the caſtle, upon condition, to march out with - 
their goods. Both of them were forced to ſwear fealty to . 
Engliſli; and Patrick Dunbar was farther injoined to rebu * 
the caſtle of Dunbar at his own charge, which he had dem 
lihed that it might not be a receptacle to the Engliſh. E 
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rd having ſtaid there a few days, committed the town and 
e ret of the war to Baliol's care, and he himſelf retired into 
is own kingdom, leaving Edward Talbot in Scotland, a-man 
great quality and prudence, with a few Englith forces, to aſ- 
it Baliol in ſubduing the reſt of Scotland: and indeed it 
emed no great matter ſo to do, ſince almoſt all the nobility 
yere extin&t ; and of thoſe few that remained, ſome came in 
o the conqueror, others retired either into deſert, or elle forti- 
bed places. The garriſons which remained faithful to David 
ere very few ; as on this fide the Forth, an iſland in a loch, 
ence the river Down flows, ſcarce big enough to bear a mo- 
rate caſtle ; and Dunbarton beyond the Forth, a caſtle ſitu- 
ein Loch-Leven ; and alſo Kildrommy and Urquhart. 
W The next year ambaſladors came tom the Pope, and from 
p King of France, to end the diſputes between the Kings 
I Britain. The Engliſh were ſo puffed up with the proſperous 
urſe of their affairs, that the King would not ſo much as ad- 
nit the ambaſſadors into his preſeuce; for he thought that the 
hearts of the Scots were ſo cowed, and their ſtrength fo bro- 
en, that for the future they durſt not, neither were they able 
ein to rebel, But this great tranquillity was ſoon changed 
ino a moſt dreadful war, and that upon a very ſlight occaſion, 
rhere it was leaſt expected, viz. upon a difference ariſing a- 
mongſt the Engliſh themſelves at Perth. John Moubray had 
ads given to his anceſtors in Scotland, by Edward the Firit ; 
Font they being loſt by the various changes of the times, he re- 
overed them again when Edward Baliol was King. He dy- 
ng without ifſue-male, Alexander, their uncle, commenced a 
nat againſt his daughters for thoſe lands: thoſe of the Englith 
ation that maintained the cauſe of the females, were Hen 
'tcaumont, who had married one of them; and Richard Talbot, 
ad David Cumin, Earl of Athol, Baliol took Alexan- 
lers part, and decided or adjudged the lands to him; which 
0 offended his adverſaries, that they openly complained of 
the injuſtice of the decree ; and ſeeing that complaints 
mailed nothing, they left the court, and went every one 
to his own home. Talbot was going for England; but 
ding apprehended, was carried to Dunbarton. Beaumont 
prriſoned Dundarg, a ſtrong caſtle of Buchan, and took 
pollcſion not only of the lands which were in controverſy, 
Vol. I. 3 E | 
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but alſo of all the neighbouring country. Cumin went! 
to Athol, where he fortified ſome convenient places, an 
prepared to defend himſelf by torce if he were attacked 
Baliol being afraid of this conſpiracy of ſuch potent perſons 
altered his decree, and gave the lands in queſtion to Ben 
mont; he alſo reconciled Cumin, by giving him many fer 
tile lands, which belonged to Robert Stuart the nex 
King. Alexander being concerned at this injurious affront 
joins himſelf with Andrew Murray Regent of the Scots 
who hed lately ranſomed himſelf from the Engliſh for 
great ſum of money. Theſe things were acted at ſeven 
times; yet I have put them together, that the whole cout 
of my hiſtory might not be interrupted. 

In the mean time, Baliol, in another part of the country, a 
rackcd all the forts about Renfrew : ſome he took, others h 
battered down and demoliſhed. Having ſettled matters the 
according to his own mind. he failed over into the iſland But 
and there fortified the caſtle of Rothſay, of which he mad 
Alan Liſle governar, whom he had before made chief juttic 
in the law. He made diligent ſearch after Robert Stuart 
grandchild of Robert Bruce by his daughter, to put himt 
death ; but he, by the help of William Heriot and John Gi 
bert, was rowed over in a {mall veſſel into the continent 0 
the other ſide, where horſes ſtood ready for him, which cam 
him to Dunbarton, to Malcom Fleming governor of th 
caſtle. Baliol having ſettled things at Bute, at his ret 
took Dunnoon, a caſtle ſeated in Coval, the neighbourin 
continent; whereupon the neighbouring nobility were {trud 
with ſo great a terror, that they almoſt all ſubmitted to hin 
Marching from thence the next ſpring, he bent all his care 
beſiege the caſtle of Loch-Leven ; but this project ſeeming! 
flow, he left John Stirling, a powerful knight of his party, | 
beſiege the caſtle, to whom he joined Michael Arnold, Dai! 

ſeems, and Richard Melvin, with part of his army. Th 
built a fort overagainſt it where the paſſage was narrowell 
and having in vain tried all ways to ſubdue it by force, Al 
Wepont and James Lambin, inhabitants of St Andrew's, makin 
a vigorous reſiſtance, at laſt they endeavoured to drown it, 0 
ſtopping up the paſlage of the river; for the river Leven 
out from the lakc, or loch, with a narrow girt or neck, % 
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nn open rock. This place they endeavoured to ſtop up by 
King a wall, or bank of ſtones and turfs, heaped up one 
c0 Won another; but the work proceeded on very lowly, be- 
oe as the heat did incommode the labourers, ſo the — 
Which flowed into the lake were then almoſt dry; and the 
ner being far ſpread abroad, received an increaſe by mode- 
ene additions. By this means the ſiege was lengthened out to 
ont Whe month ot July, when there was an holyday kept in re- 
ot:8Wembrance of St Margaret, heretofore Queen of Scotland; 
or Wn which day there uſed to be a great concourſe of merchants 
t Dunfermline, where the body of that faint is reported to 
buried. Thither went John Stirling with a great part of 
s men; ſome for merchandiſing, ſome for religion, leaving 
s canip and the wall but ſlenderly guarded, for they thought 
emſelves ſecure from the enemy ; for they knew that none of 
e oppoſite faction were in all the neighbouring parts, except 
ole few which were ſhut up in the caſtle : but the beſieged 
ing made acquaintcd with the abſence of Stirling, and the 
ekneſs of his camp, as ſoon as the evening came, ſhipped 
aroſe battering engines which they had before prepared to 
ni erde through the wall; and whilſt the watch was aſleep, 
ade many holes in it in ſeveral places. 

The water having gotten ſome ſmall paſſages, widened the 
nWiices of them by degrecs, and at laſt broke forth with ſuch 
violence, that it tumbled down all that was before it; it 
um erflowed all the plains, and carried away with it tents, huts, 
men half aſlcep, and horſes, with a terrible noiſe into the ſea. 
nd they which were in the ſhips, running in with a great 
out upon the affrighted ſoldiers, added a ſecond terror to 
e firſt; ſo that, upon ſuch a double ſurpriſe, every man mind- 
| nothing but howeto ſave himſelt. Thus ſhifting, away 
ef fled, as every man could, and left all to the enemy. Alan, 
his leiſure, carried into the caſtle, not only the ſpoils cf 
r camp, but proviſions alſo, prepared for a long ſiege. And 
mother ſally, made againſt the guards which were at Kin- 

WW there was as happy ſucceſs ; the guards were routed and 
Ken, and the ſiege raiſed. | Rape? 
About the ſame time that theſe things were acting in Fife, 
e Engliſh entered Scotland with great forces both by ſez and 
d. When the ſhips came * the Forth, their admiral 
3E 2 
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ſtruck upon the rocks, and the reſt were in great diſtreſs; 
that they returned home with greater loſs than booty. 
the land-forces pierced as far as Glaſgow, where Edward ci 
ed a council of his own faction, and finding that there . 
neither general nor army on foot of the contrary party, Mum 
thought his preſence was no longer neceſſary; fo that he 
turned into England, taking Baliol with him, whom he ſou 
what diſtruſted, leaving David Cumin, Earl of Athol, t 
command in Scotland. He firſt of all ſeizes upon the large 
{tates of all the Stuarts, which contained Bate, Arran, ti 
lands of Renfrew, and a great part of Kyle and Cuninghan 
he confirms Alan Liſle, chief juſtice of Bute, which ſome 
foeriff, others ſeneſchal; and commanded the neighbor 
countries to obey him. Then he himſelf marched into ang 
ther part of the country, where he reduced the counties 
Buchan and Murray; and though he were now grown almoici 
beyond the rate of a private man, yet he put out all his proc 
mations and public edicts in the name of both kings, Edwa 
and Baliol. | ef"'f 
At that time there was not a man in Scotland that du 
profeſs that Bruce was king; only a few waggiſh boys wol 
ſometimes do it, as it were in ſport and paſtime ; yet Robe 
Stuart, who then lay private in — judging that fomgſutic 
thing might be attempted in the abſence of Cumin, made 
Campbells, a powerful family in Argyle, acquainted with 
propoſal. Calen, the chief of them, met him at Dunnoon,gWOre! 
caſtle in Coval, with about four thouſand men, and preſcniol 
ſurpriſes it: at the noiſe of which, the iſlanders of Bute, n 
were divided but by a narrow ſea, generally riſe, and hal 
to their old maſters. Alan Lifle gathered what armed i0 
he could to ſtop their march; whereupo.* the poor people, bei 
for the moſt part unarmed, and who had aſſembled rathe! 
a fit of paſſion than by any ſolid advice, being ſtruck witl 
ſudden fear, ran to the next hill, where they found a gr 
number of ſtones, which they threw down like ſhowers 
hailſtones upon their enemies, who, in contempt of Ul 
fmall numbers, raſhly adventured to attack them; the greal 
part of them were thus rudely treated before they came 
blows ; but as they retired, they fo preſſed upon them, 6 
the valianteſt of their enemies, with Alan Liſle himſelf, ut 
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iled, and John Gilbert, governor of the caſtle of Bute, taken 
viſoner 3 ſo that they armed many of their own men-with 
e ſpoils of the flain. This, not unbloody victory, was fob 
wed with the ſurrender of the caſtle of Bute. When the 
mour of theſe things was fpread abroad, Thomas Bruce, 
al of Carrick, with his neighbours and allies, out of Kyle 
. Cunningham; as alſo William Carruder of 
cho always had withſtood the government of the Englith, 
rich his friends and kinſmen, crept out of his hole, and came in 
o Stuart. John Randolph Earl of Murray, at this time being 
med from France, gave ſome hopes of foreign aſſiſtance; 
rhereupon, being encouraged to er enterpriſes, they 
ri vade up an army by the aſſiſtance of Godfrey Roſs, ſheriff of 
yr, and in a ſhort time drew all Carrick, Kyle, and Cu- 
ngham to their party. The Renfrewans likewife came to 
deir old maſters, the Stuarts, uninvited. The vaſſals of An- 
e Murray following their example, drew in the teſt of 
u ydeſdale into their cauſe, Their confidence being increaſed 
y theſe happy beginnings, that there might be ſome reſem- 
lance of a public ſtate among them, they called together the 
ef of their party, and made two regents, / viz. Robert Sru- 
, though a young man, yet one, who, in theſe leſſer expe- 
onWſitions, had given fignal marks of his love to his country; and 
ohn Randolph, a perfon worthy of his father and brother, 
th eminent patriots. Randolph being ſent with a ſtrong 
ty into the northern countries, there flocked in to him all 
boſe who were weary of the heavy yoke of the Englifty; in- 
much that David Cumin, being amazed at the inclination 
and change -of mens minds, fled into Lochaber, whither he 
ſollowed him, and pent him up into a nook, who, being in 
gat want of proviſions, was forced to yield; but, upon 
is ſwearing fealty to Bruce, he diſmiſſed him, and with- 
ll gave fo much credit to his promiſes, that, at his depar- 
ure, he made him his deputy ; nor was he wanting in a 
ew of zeal for Bruce's canſe. In the mean time, Ran- 
ph returning into Lothian, joined his old friend William 
Jouglas, who being releaſed, and newly come out of Eng- 
land, ſufficiently revenged his long impriſonment with a 
rat flaughter of his enemies. Andrew Murray returned 
flo, who was taken priſoner at Roxburgh; ſo that being 
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officers enough, the Regent called an aſſembly at Perth, u 
de held on the firſt day of April; where, when abundance 
of the nobility met together, they were not able to eſſed 
any — reaſon. of the great feud betwixt Willam Don 
glas and David Cumin. | The cauſe of which was pretend 
ed to be, that Cumin was the occaſion why Douglas wi 
not ſooner releaſed by the Enpliſh. Stuart favoured Cumin 
but almoſt all the reſt ſtood up for Douglas. Cumin alled 
ged, tha. he came with a more than ordinary train unte 
the aſſembly by reaſon of that feud ; for he had brought { 
many of his friends and tenants along with him, that he be- 
eame formidable to all the reſt; and beſides his diſpoſition, 
which was varjous-and:; mutable, his vaſt mind, and the 
noiſe. of the coming of tlie Engliſh, with whom every ont 
knew that Athol would join, increaſed their ſuſpicions of 
him. And indeed, not long after, Edward invaded Scot 
land, with great forces both by ſea and land, bringing B- 
liol along with him; his navy, conſiſting of one hundred 
and ſixty ſail, entered the Forth: he himſelf marched Hyde 
land as far as Perth, ſpoiling the country as he went along 
and there waited for Cumin. In the mean time Randolph 
went to John, the chief of the Ebudæ; but not being able 
to draw him to his party, he was content, in ſo troubleſome 
a poſture of affairs, to make a truce with him for ſome 
months; and after that returning to Robert, the other re. 
gent, he found him dangerouſly fick : ſo that it was as bat 
à time as could be for all the burden to be caſt upon his own 
ſhoulders; and therefore he durſt not fight the Engliſh in Ac 
ſet battle, but divided his force, that ſo he might ata. 
them by parties. And hearing that a ſtrong army of Gu: 
drizns were coming through England to join the Engliſh in 
Scotland; he waited for their coming on the borders: er 
where alſo Patrick Earl of March, and William Douglas oi ! 
Lithſdale, met him, together with Alexander Rambay, 
one of the moſt experienced ſoldiers of that age; all. thei: 
waited for the ſaid Gueldrians in the fields near Edinburęh. And 
As ſoon as ever they came in ſight one of another, they fel 
to it immediately; and after a ſharp conflict the Gueldrim 
were overcome, and fled to the next hill, where there w® 
an old ruinous caſtle: the next day, having uo proviſions 
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ey ſurrendered themſelves only upon quarter for life. Ran- 
olph, out of reſpect to Philip Valois, who was their ſin- 
ular good friend, (as was then faid), did not only freely 
releaſe them, but accommodated them with proviſions for 
their march; nay, he himſelf undertook to be their convoy; 
in his march he was taken by an ambuſh of the Enpliſh par- 
, and ſo brought to the King, who was then beſieging 
ſerth with a powerful army. | | | 
At the ſame time David Cumin, who ſteered all his coun» 
cb according to the inclinations of fortune, being glad of the 
ditreſs of his enemy, comes to the King of England, and pro- 
niſes him, in a very ſhort time, to drive all the Bruceans out 
« the kingdom; and the truth is, he was as active in perform- 
no his promiſe. For Perth being ſurrendered, and its walls 
&moliſhed, the King prepared to return to England, becauſe 
proviſion for his army came but {lowly in; for all the Scots, 
upon notice of his coming, were adviſed to drivgitheir cattle to 
the mountains: as for their other proviſions, ener to convey 
them to ſome fortified places far remote; or if they could not 
do ſo, to ſpoil them altogether. Nor did his fleet, on which 
he moſt relied for bread for his army, much relieve him. For 
5 ſoon as it arrived at the Forth, and had deſtroyed a mona- 
ſtery of monks in the iſle Inchcolm, as it rode at anchor in the 
open ſea, it was very much diſtreſſed by a tempeſtuous ſtorm; 
o that part of the ſhips could hardly get to Inchkeith, a deſolate 
lland near adjoining. Others were carried farther by the winds; 
but as ſoon as they could recover themſelves, they imputed the 
aue of the tempeſt to the anger of St.Columb, becaule they 
kad through avarice cruelly deſtroyed a monaſteyy of his; 
ul nd therefore whatever plunder they had got, they carried jt 
ther as an expiation for their offence ; neither was any rf. 1 
norable act performed by that fleet the whole year. | 
Though theſe cauſes did pfuch incline the King of England 
0 return, yet that which did molt haſten it, was his inclina- 
von ta war with France, which was then moſt in his thoughts. 
and therefore he marched back his army, and took Baliol with 
un, as if the Scottiſh war had been almoſt at an end, and left 
Umin, as regent, to put. an end to it. He, to ingratiate him- - 
ki with both kings, and to revenge himſelf on his enemy, 
extraordinary cruel in his procecdings; which ſeverity of 
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his was the more reſented, becauſe very lately he himſelf ob- 
tained his pardon ſo eaſily, when he was reduced to the loweſti 
ebb not many months before. There were ſcarce above three 
of all the Scottiſh nobility, whom neither promiſes could entice; 
por dangers enforce to ſubmit to the Engliſh yoke ; and thoſe 
were Patrick Earl of March, Andrew Murray, and William; 
Douglas. Theſe joined their forces, and marched to KilblanefM\; 
foreſt againſt Cumin, who was beſieging Kildrummy caſtle My 
with him they had a ſharp fight. Cumin was more in number, M1; 
and had almoſt ſurrounded his enemies; but the coming in offi 
John Craig, governor of the caſtle, with three hundred treſhiMt; 
men, decided the buſineſs, and gave an undiſputed victory 
tothe Bruceans, All the valianteſt of Cumin's army were killed Miz 
either in the action, or the purſuit. Many were ſaved in jr 
neighbouring caſtle called Cameron, belonging to Robert Men un 
zies: but ſeeing there were not proviſions for ſo great a num cy 
ber, pent up in ſo narrow a room, the next day it was ſurrender yr 
ed, and the defendants, upon their fubmiſſion, confirmed by an les 
oath, pardoned, There fell in this action, beſides the generaſ be 
himſelt, Robert Brady and Walter Cumin, two of his intimate; 
friends; Thomas, his brother, being taken priſoner, was thi by 
next day beheaded. | ter 
Upon this victory, Randolph being a priſoner, and Stuart fick WM jj 
the name and power of Regent was conferred on Andrew Murray beer 
by military ſuſſrage. For when letters came from the King 0 
France concerning a truce, the nobles of the Brucean party be 


ing met to receive them, did, by unanimous conſent, reſtor 7 
that former honour to Murray, which his calamitous mistortune y(t] 
had deprived him of. He, after the truce for a few month burt 
was ended, laid fiege to the caſtle of Lochindores, which wa von 
held by the wife of David Cumin : ſhe foreſeeing what wou if 

n, had implored ſuccour of the Engliſh, who ſhortly affen, 
ter landed ſome forces in Murray, and raiſed the fiege. 1h Wknq 
alſo pierced as far as Elgin, a town ſituated by the river Lotte; | 
ſy, waſting all as they went with fire and ſword. As they wem hrt, 
marching to Perth, they burnt Aberdeen, and garriſoned the ca br a 


ſtles in all Merſe, Dunotter, Kineff, and Lauriſton. They laid 
command on the ſix adjoining monaſteries, to repair the wall 
Perth, which were demoliſhed, and then committing the afail 
of Scotland to Edwarg Baliol, who was returned thither, tht 
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b- vent back for England. Upon the departure of the Engliſh, 
t and the low condition of the Scots, Henry Beaumont thought 
cet a fit opportunity for him to ſtir, to revenge the death of his 
cell on-in-law, the Earl of Athol, and therefore he killed all that 
fel ic could take without any diſtinction, who had been in the 
mM foht of Kilblane, in a very cruel manner. Andrew Murray 
ne ielieged him in Dundarg, and enforced him to a ſurrender ; and 
von taking his oath, that he would return no more into Scot- 
ind in an hoſtile manner, he ſafely diſmiſſed him; and by one 
ontinued courſe of victory, he took all the ſtrong holds on the 
lather fide of the Forth, (except the caſtle of Cupar, and the 
town of Perth), and cafling out their garriſons, he wholly demo- 
med them. Afterwards he entered England, where he got 
meat booty, and ſomewyhat relieved the ſpirits of his ſoldiers, 
who had ſuffered much by reaſon of want in their own coun- 
ty. For Scotland having been haraſſed that year by the in- 
ries of war, and waſted by the daily incurſions of bothi par- 
tes, the fields lay untilled, and there was fach a famine, that 
the Engliſh were forced to deſert the ſtrong caſtle ot Cupar 
fr want of proviſions : and a Scottiſn ſeaman, who had been 
waſed by them, being employed to tranſport the garriſon-fol- 
lers by night to Lothian, landed them upon a bank of ſand, 
which was bare when the tide was out; they thinking it had 
en the continent, went alittle way, and then met with ſea a- 
gin, which made them call again for the veſſel, but in vain, 
br they all periſhed there to a man. js | 
The next year, which was 1337, the Engliſh beſieged the 
altle of Dunbar; it was defended by Agnes, the wife of the 
ll of March, who was commonly ſurnamed the Black, a 
roman of a maſculine ſpirit. The beſiegers were the Earls of 
Wiſbury and Arundel; the ficge laſted longer than any body 
bought it would, ſo that two ſupplics were ſent into Scot- 
and to relieve Baliol; the one convoyed by Montfort, the o- 
ter by Richard Talbot. Lawrence Preſton undertook: Mont+ 
rt, killed him in battle, and rouied his army; but he him- 
tf died ſoon after, of the wounds he there received; which 
alſed his ſoldiers to wreak their fury, for the lots of their 
eicral, on the priſoners, whom they inhumanely put to 
Gth, Talbot was taken priſoner by William Keith, and 
5 <Y routed ; yet the _ of Dunbar continued till, 
oT. I. 3 | 
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And the ſes being ſhut by the Engliſh, the beſieged were dr 


ven to ſo great a want of proviſion, that without doubt it 
mult have been ſurrendered, if Alexander Ramſay, by a {e 
ſonable, though bold attempt, had not relieved it. He, ii 
the dead time of the night, ſafled by the watch, which iH 0 
galleys of Genoa kept the ſea-coaſt, and came up to the caltleWAt 
where he landed forty men, and a great quantity of provifſ 
fions. - And then joining part of the garriſon with his o. ri 
men in the covert of the night, he ruſhed in with ſuch a noi cor 
on the Engliſh guard, that he made a great ſlaughter amonęi ve 
them; tor they little expected a ſally from an enemy, whonWia 
they looked upon as almoſt conquered; and the next night N 
returned back as ſecurely as he came. Thus, after fix month 
the ſiege of Dunbar was raiſed : for Edward called back hi 
forces to the French war, after they had ſufficiently fatigue 
themſelves, and tried all ways to become maſters of th 
Andrew Murray, his country being then almoſt freed fro 
foreign ſoldiers, attempted to reduce firſt Stirling, then 
dinburgh, but was fain to depart from both without takin 
either; however, he ſubdued all Lothian, and brought it un 


der the King's ſubjection. In the. mean time, to give hi: 
wearied mind a little relaxation, he went to ſee his lands ano 
poſſeſſions beyond the mountains, where he fell ſick, and dit. 
ed; he was buried at Roſemark, much lamented, and refpec_'c ! 
ed by all good men. For, in thoſe two years and an hug 
that he ſat at the helm of affairs, he — ſuch greafWie 
actions, as might Teem ſufficient for the whole life of one un 
the greateſt generals in the world. Nan 
After him, Stuart was made regent, till the return of Ag 


vid out of Fradce. He being yet but young, got that 6. ! 
the better of the Engliſh in many light ſkirmiſhes, which wei l. 
managed under the conduct of William Douglas; yet e 
without the great hazard and danger of Douglas himſclt, wi 
was often wounded: he drove the Engliſh out of Teviotdale; ¶ ler 


took the caſtle of Hermitage in Lithſdale, and ſurpriſing gre 
ſtore of proviſion belonging to the enemy at Mulroſs, he 10 Eng 
tified that place. He had ſuch a ſharp and obſtinate encou bay 
ter with Barclay, that he himſelf, with but three in | "7 


company, - hardly.eſcaped, and that too by the benefit ct 
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tight. He overthrew the forces of John Stirling in a bloo- 
dy attack, yet he himſelf was a while after like to be taken 
by him; but recovering himſelf after a fierce encounter, he 

t Stirling to flight, flew thirty of his companions, and 
wok forty of them priſoners ; he fo preſſed upon William 
abernethy, by whom he. had been worſted five times in one 
ky, that before night he ſlew all his men, and brought him 
riſoner along with him. Alſo he had as great ſucceſs in 
conquering Laurence Vaux, a powerful enemy. Art laſt, he 
went over to King David in France, to acquaint him with the 
ate of the Scottiſh affairs. The next year, which was 1339, 
Stuart hoping to purſue his good fortune, levied an army, 
nd divided it into four parts, and endcavoured. to reduce 
Ferth 3 but the Engliſh defended it ſo valiantly, that he 
was wounded and beaten off. After the ficge had laſted 
three months, Douglas came to their aſſiſtance, when they 
dmoſt de ſpaired of ſucceſs; he brought with him five pirate 
ſhips which he hired, in which there were fome ſoldiers, and 
engines of war. Part of the ſoldiers were landed, but the 
relt were ſent in their ſhips, to keep the mouth of the river 
Tay. Douglas himſelf went to recover the caſtle of Cupar ; 
which being deſerted-by the Engliſh, was ſeized on by the 
dots, and William Bullock, an Engliſh prieſt, who was al- 
treaſurer, made governor. Douglas agreed with bim, that 
te ſhould have lands in Scotland, in caſe he would come over 
o his party; he was the more eaſily pertuaded to it, becauſe 
te could expect no aid from England, and he did not much 
wnfide in the Scots, who were in garriſon with him. This 
nan was afterwards very brave, and faithful to the Scots, and 
t great uſe to them. | | 

The ſiege of Perth had now laſted four months, and would 
me continued much longer, had not the Earl of Roſs drain- 
ed the water out of the trench, by mines and ſubterrane- 
dus paſſages ; ſo that by this means the beſiegers came to the 
ery walls, and threw the defendants off their works, by 
ter hot that came principally from the engines; ſo that the 
agli were forced to ſurrender upon terms, to march out 
bip and baggage, whither they pleaſed. In a little time after, 
Lirling being beſieged, was alfa ſurrendered on the fame terms; 
a Maurice Murray, the fon of Andrew, was made governor or 
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the caſtle. Baliol was ſo terrified at this ſudden change of affir 
that he left Galloway, where he uſually reſided, and went f 
England. Some time after, the caſtle of Edinburgh ws t 
ken, not by force, but ſtratagem. Walter Curry a merchant 
who then chanceg to have a ſhip laden with proviſions i 
the bay or trith of the river Tay, at Dundee, was ſent fo 
by William Douglas into the Forth: where he and Bullock 
greed, that Curry ſhould feign himſelf to be an Engliſhman 
and ſhould carry two bottles of his beſt wine and ſome othe 
preſents to the governor of the caſtle; deſiring his leave to { 
the reſt of his provyſions in the garriſon ; as allo to inform hin 
that it he or the garriſon ſtood in any need of his ſervice, ht 
would gratify them, as far as ever he was able. Upon which thi 
governor commanded him to bring ſome hogſheads of wine 
and a certain number of biſcuits, and promiſed him free ad 
mittance whenever he came. He, truly, for fear of the Scot 
who often made incurſions into the neighbouring parts, pre 
miſes to come betimes the next morning. 

That night Douglas, with twelve ſelect men accompany 
ing him, clothed themſelves in mariners habit, under which 
they had their arnis, and thus carried proviſions into the caſtle 
their men they placed in ambuſh as near as might be, com 
manding them to wait for the ſignal ; Douglas and Simo 
Fraſer went before, and commanded the other eleven to tollon 
at a moderate diſtance ; when they were let into the fort 0 
the porter, which was made of beams before the gate of tif 
caſtle, they obſerved, that the keys of the doors hung on | 
arm, they therefore diſpatched him, and opened the caſtle-pate 
and then (asthey had before agreed) they gave the ſignal tothe 
companions, by blowing an horn; by the ſound of whit 
both they that lay in ambuſh, and the guards of the caltl 
were alarmed ; the one underſtanding that their friends, ti 
other that their enemies were got into it. Both partics mad 
all the haſte they could; the Scots caſt down their burden 
in the very paſſage of the gate, leſt the doors might be hut 
and keep out their friends who could march but flow]y up 
ſteep an aſcent: here there happened a ſharp diſpute wi 
Joſs on both ſides ; at laſt the garriſon-ſoldiers had the wort? 
who were all killed except the governor and fix more. 

It was this year, or (as ſome ſay) the former, that Alexall 
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er Ramſay (the moſt experienced ſoldier of all the Scots) 
ll made his expedition into England. Men had ſo great an o- 
nion of his {kill in military affairs, that every one was ac- 
counted but a freſhwater ſoldier, who had not becn diſcipli- 
ned under him. And therefore all the young people came 
n to him, as the only ſchool where the art of war Was 
to be learned. He having before made ſeveral ſucceſsful ex- 
editions into the enemy's country, tho but with ſmall forces, 
their affairs being now at a low ebb in Scotland, took heart 
toattempt great matters ; and gathering together an hand- 
ſome army of his tenants and friends, he ravaged all North- 
umberland ; and upon his retreat the Engliſh drew out all 
their troops from the country and garriſons, and ſo followed 
him with a very great army. What was to be done in this caſe? 
Alexander could not avoid fighting ; and yet he perceived, that 
his ſoldiers were ſomewhat creſt-tallen, by reaſon of the mul- 
titade of the enemy. In theſe cixcumitances he {ent away his 
booty before, and placing his foot in ambuſh, commanded his 
horſe to ſtraggle abroad, as if they were flying; and when 
they were paſt the place of ambuſh, then to rally again at 
ſound of trumpet. The Engliſh, imagining that the hore 
hal fled in good carneſt, purſued them as diſorderly ;. and 
on when the Ggnat was given to come together again, in a mo- 
oo] ment they turned back upon them; the foot alſo came ſud- 
"MW d:nly out of their ambuſhes, which ſtruck ſuch a conſterna- 
ra tion and terror into the Engliſh, that they fled back faſter 
ul than they purſued before. Many of them were killed, a 
fe great number taken, and the booty carried home ſafe. A- 
ei wagt the priſoners, there was the governor of Roxburgh, 
ic who kad drawn out almoſt all his garriſon to follow him; ſo 
Hat Alexander knowing the town to be empty, attacked 
tag and eaſily took it at the firſt onſet; and when he had taken 
dhe lower part of the caſtle, the remainders of the garriſon- 
en loldiers fled up into a ſtrong tower in the town, but being 
ur rigorouſly attacked, and having no hopes of relief, they 
> oF lurrendered, Some ſay that the Earl of Saliſbury was there 
u tiken, and exchanged tor John Randolph. But moſt writers, 
01 whom 1 am rather inclined to follow, affirm, that Saliſbury 

vas taken priſoner in France, and by French troops. Ran- 
an dolph going into Annandale took his caſtle, which was ſeated 
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by 100 maben, from the Engliſh , 'and the-three governors 


of the borders, Alexander Ramſay of the eaſt, William Dou- 


plas of the middle border, and Randolph of the weſt, drove 
the Enpliſh beyond their old bounds, which they had in the 
reipn of Alexander the Third, and left them no tooting at all 
In Scotland but only Berwick. Some ſay that Roxburgh 
was taken by Ramfay in the night, who ſet ladders to the 
walls when the watch was aſleep, in the year 1342, the 
1 day of March; and the Black book of Paiſley ſays the 


be fame year, on the 2d of July, David Bruce and 
his wife arrived at Inverbervy, nine years after his departure. 
His coming was the more acceptable, becauſe the affairs of 
Scotland were then at ſuch a low ebb. For Edward having 
made a truce for three years with Philip King of France at 
Tournay, and fo being freed from his French war, determined 
to invade Scotland with all his force. He had then in his ar. 
my forty thouſand foot, and fix thouſand horſe, and he had 
equipped out a gallant navy of ſhips to carry proviſiims for his 
land- forces, that there might be no want; they {et fail in the 
month of November, but met with ſo fierce a tempeſt, that, 
after a long diſtreſs at ſea, they were caſt upon the Belgic 
and German ſhores, and fo were of no uſe to him in the pic- 
Tent war. In the mean while Edward and his land-forces 
ſtaid about Newcaſtle upon Tyne in great want of proviſions; 
ambaſſadors came thither to him from Scotland, deſiring & 
acification for four months, which they obtained upon 
condition, * That if David came not to them before the firſt 
day of June, all the Scots would become ſubjects to Edward; 
but David hearing of the preparations of the Engliſh, had fe 
{ail before the arrival of theſe ambafladors. . 
Amongſt thoſe who flocked in to congratulate the King at 
his return, as many did from all parts of the kingdom, there 
came Alexander Ramſay, who being eminent both for the 
glorions actions of his former life, but eſpecially for his late 
and yet reeking conqueſts, was received with a great deal ct 
favour, and had the government of Roxburgh beſtowed on 
him, and the ſheriffwick of all Teyiotdale. William Dou- 
glas took this very hainouſly, that Ramſay was preferred be 
for him in that honour ; for as he had drove out the Engr 
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liſh from almoſt all Teviotdale, he had for ſome years preſi- 
ded over the public aſſembly there, though without the 
king's command; yet relying upon his merits towards his 
country, the nobility of his birth, and the power of his fa+ 
nily, he hoped that no man would have been his competitor 
for that office, Wherefore being wholly bent on revenge, 
he at preſent diſſembled his reſentment ; but in three months 
iter he met with his adverſary, holding an aſſembly in the 
church of Hawick, and ſuddenly attacked and wounded hun, 
having alſo killed three of his: followers, who endeayoured 
to reſcue him; and: then ſer him upon an horſe, and carried 
him to the caſtle of Hermitage, where he ſtarved him to death. 

About the ſame time, William Bullock, a man of ſingular 
loyalty to the King, was put to the fame kind of death by 
David Barclay. Theſe two ſavage and cruel facts filled al- 
moſt the whole kingdom with ſeditions, and tore it into 
ſeveral parties. Theſe things very much exerciſed the King's 
patience, who was yet but young, and not accuſtomed to 
men of rough and military diſpoſitions; however, he uſed 
great diligence to find out Douglas, to bring him to condign 
puniſhment z but he, by means of his friends, (of which he 
had procured many by his gallant actions for the liberty of 
his country), and eſpecially of Robert Stuart, the King's ſi- 
lter's ſon, obtained his pardon ; and indeed the magnificent, 
yet true report of his glorious exploits, much facilitated the 
obtaining of it, together with the preſent condition of the 
time, in which there being but an uncertain peace abroad, 
and ſeditions at home, military men were to be reſpected 
and had in honour. Upon which account, he was not on- 
ly pardoned, but even preferred to the government of Rox- 
burgh, and of Teviotdale too; a clemency, which perhaps 
in the preſent circumſtances of things might be uſeful, but 
certainly of very ill example for the future. 

David, having thus ſettled matters at home the beſt he 
could, declares war againſt England, the greateſt part of the 
nobility diſſuading him from that expedition, by reaſon of 
the great ſcarcity of proviſions. However, he liſted an hand- 
me army, and made John Randolph general of it; he him- 
Af accompanied him, but in diſguiſe, that he might not be 
daun to be the King. This army having waſted North- 
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umderland for about two months time, returned home 
with: great booty: within a few days after, he made ano- 
ther inroad into the enemy's country; but then he did not 
diſguiſe, but openly profeſſed himſelf both king and gene- 
ral. The Englim being inferior in ſtrength, would not 
venture à ſet bartl, whilſt their King was abſent in France, 
but ſkirmiſhed their enemies with their horſe, and ſo kept 
them from plundering much by a cloſe march. Five of the 
chief nobility/whom David had lately raiſed to that honour, 
ſtraggling too far from their men, were taken priſoners, 
their followers killed or put to flight : ſo that David, to 
waſte no more time there in vain, returned with his army. 
He made alſo a third expedition with whar force he could pri- 
vately levy, in order to fall upon his eneiny unawares. But 
entering England in a ſtormy autumn, the {mall brooks 
were ſo ſwollen with large ſhowers, that they made all the 
country unpaſſable, and hindered the carriage of proviſion, fo 
that he was forced to return home; however, that he might 
not ſeem to have taken ſo much pains to no purpoſe, he de- 
moliſned a few caſtles. | 
Not long after ambaſſadors were ſent backwards and for- 
wards in order to obtain a truce for two years, which the 
Scots conſented to, upon condition, that Philip King of 
France gave his conſent ; for that was one article in the trea. 
ty between the Scots and French, that neither of them ſhould 
make truce or peace with the Engliſh, without the other's 
conſent. For thoſe two years Scotland was quiet. About 
the fourth year after David's return, the French were over. 
come in a great battle, and Calais, a town of the Morini, 
was beſieged by them; ſo that Philip preſſed the Scots by his 
mbaſſadors to invade England, and ſo to draw away ſomect 
their force from him. Hereupon an army was command:d 
to meet at Perth. To which place they came in great num- 
bers; and there David Earl of Roſs, waylaying Reginald 
Lord of the Mbudz; his old enemy, feil upon him in the 
night, and flew him with ſeven noblemen in his company. 
This murder much weakened thearmy; for the relations and 
tenants of both parties, and the neighbouring inhabitants, 
fearing a civil war between two ſuch potent familie return, 
ed to their own homes. This made William Dc glas © 
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lithſdale carneſtly deſire the King to deſiſt from his preſent 
expedition, and to compoſe matters at home.. His counſel was 
refuſed ; and the King (his friendſhip to Philip overcoming 
lis love to his country) marches forward into England, and 
{{troyed all as he went with fire and ſword. In ſixteen 
es he came into the county of Durham, where the Eng- 
ih, partly levied by Piercy, and partly ſent back from the 
ge of Calais, made a great body, and thewed themſelves to 
the enemy in order of battle, ſooner than ever the Scots could 
ure imagined. David, who feared nothing leſs than the 
ming of the enemy, and therefore ſent abroad Willian: 
Douglas to forage the neighbouring country, gave a ſignal of 
lttle to his ſoldiers. Douglas fell unawares amongſt his e- 
mies, and having loſt five hundred of his beſt men, was 
ut to flight, and returned in great terror to the camp. The 

d of this battle was as unhappy as the beginning: for the 
dat being ſharply begun, John Randolph's men were rout- 
dat the firit onſet, and he himſelf killed. The main bo- 
, in which the King was, was attacked by two brigades 


f the Engliſh z one that had been before victorious ; and 


mother that was entire, and had not yet charged. And in 
tis action almoſt all the Scottiſh nobility were loſt, as being 
dolved to die with their King; and the King himſelf was 
ken priſoner by John Copland, but not till he had wreſted 
opland's darts out of his hand, and ſtruck out two of his 
eth with his fiſt, though he himſelf was cruelly wounded 
Ith two arrows. The third wing, commanded by Robert 
Mart and Patrick Dunbar, perceiving the (laughter of their 
Wow-ſoldiers, withdrew themſelves with little loſs. The 
mility were ſo deſtroyed in this fight, that immediately 
er it, Roxburgh, Hermitage, and many other caſtles, were 
rendered to the Englith ; and the Scots were forced to 
lt their claim to all the lands they held in England, and 
0 to March, Teviotdale, Lithſdale, and Lauderdale; and 
* bounds and borders of the Engliſh were enlarged to 
C&burnſpath, as they call it, and Soutra hill. | 
Biol not contented to have recovered the poſſeſſions of 
$ anceſtors in Galloway, marched over Annandale and 
adde, xd all the country lying near the Clyde, and de- 
wyed all with fire and ſword. He alſo, by the aſſiſtance 
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of Piercy of England, made the like havock in Lothian; ng 
could there be a ſufficient. army raiſed againſt them in Scotlan 
tor ſome years. As an addition to this. miſery, there hq 
pened allo a terrible plague, which ſwept away almoſt thethir 
part of the people. And yet in fuch an afflicted ſtate of things 
men did nor abſtain from domeſtic: broils. David Barclay 
a noble knight, who betore had killed Bullock, was at thi 
time alſo preſent at the murder of John Douglas at Dalkeith Wie 
William Douglas of Lithſdale (who was taken priſoner b 
the Engliſh at the battle of Durham, and was not yet relez 
ſed) cauſed him to be cut to pieces by his tenants; howerer ue 
after he himſelf was releaſed, and returned into Scotland, ht 
did not long ſurvive him: for as he was a-hunting in th 
wood of Ettrick, he was killed by William Douglas, the ſo 
of Archibald lately come- from France, in revenge for hi 
murder of Alexander Ramſay. Nor did the clans of the an 
cient Scots, full as reſtleſs and impatient, abſtain from injuf v 
ring ene another. 1 1 3s | 
In the niidſt of theſe calamities, which preſſed in on eve 
ſide, William Douglas gathered together a band of his vaſlil 
and tenants, and recovered Douglas the patrimony of his an 
ceſtors, having driven the Engliſn out. of it; and afterwards 
upon this little ſucceſs,” mens minds being more inclined is 
him, he reduced a great part of Teviotdale. In the mea 
time John, King of France, heir to his father Philip, both 
his kingdom ;and in his. wars, ' fearing left the Scots bein 
broken by ſo many :misfortunes, ſhould quite ſink under 
puiſſant an enemy, ſent Eugenius Garenter to them, wit 
forty gallant cavaliers in his train, to deſire of them 
make no peace with England without his conſent. He broug 
wich him forty thouſand French crowns to preſs ſoldiers; an 
beſides, by large promiſes, he brought over the nobility! 
bis opinion. They received the money, and divided it amon 
themſclves, but. levied no ſoldiers, only they carried ont 
war by light incurſions, as they were wont to do. As { 
3 the Engliſh heard of this, they almoſt laid all Lothian & 
ſolate, which had been cruelly haraſſæd before. To reven 
this wrong, Patrick Dunbar and William Douglas gathered 
good body together as privately as they could, and plac 
themſelyces in ambuſh ; but ſent out William Ramſay ot D 
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joufie, a noted and gallant ſoldier, with part of the army to 
hum Norham, a populous town upon the banks of Twecd. 
When Ramſay had accompliſhed his deſign, the Enęliſh were 
mined on to the ambuſh, where ſome were ſurpriſed and kill- 
d; at laſt, being not able ta reſiſt ſa{reat odds, the Eng- 
ih ſurrender theinſelves. This ſucceſs heartened the Scots, 
nd for that reaſon the ſame generals uniting their forces toge- 
tier, Thomas Stuart, Earl of Angus, reſolves to attack Ber- 
wick: and to do it privately, he hired" veſſels, ladders, 'and 
her implements uſed in ſcaling the walls of towns,” where 
ter he could procure them; he acquaints Patrick with his 
coming, meets him at the hour appointed, and made up to 
tie walls with as little noiſe as they could; however the cen- 
inels faw them, whom, after a ſharp conflict, the Scots re- 
ulſed, and became maſters of the town, but not without loſs 
n their own ſide; the caſtle was {till kept by the Engliſh, 
wich they attempred, but in vain. - | £24 

When the King of England heard how matters went in 
Kotland, he gathered together a powerful army, and in quick 
hurches haſtened thither. The Scots hearing of his coming, 
nd not being provided with materials for a long ſiege, plun- 
fred and burnt the city, and fo returned home. Edward em- 
oyed all kind of workmen and artificers, to repair whit the 
fumes had conſumed ; in the mean while he himſelf quartered 
u Roxburgh, Baliol comes to him thither, and ſurrenders up 
he kingdom of Scotland to him, deſiring him earneſtly not 
o forget the injuries offered him by the Scots. Edward, as 
were in obſequiouſneſs to his defires, invades Lothian by 
ind and fea, and makes a farther devaſtation of what was left 
er the former ruin. He determined in that expedition fo 
to quell all Scotland, that they ſhould-never recover firength 
o rebel again. But his purpoſe was diſappointed, by means 
& 2 moſt terrible tempeſt, which ſo diſperſed, ſhattered, and 
ore his ſhips that carried his proviſions, that very: few-of them 
tier met again in one port; ſo that he was forced to return. 
dome for want of proviſions ; only he vented his ſpleen upon 
Linburgh, Haddington, and other towns of Lothian. Ed. 
wad and his army being gone for England, Douglas drove 


he Engliſh out of Galloway; Roger Kirkpatrick out of Nithſ- 
Dal; ang John Stuart, ſon of the Regent, out of Annandale ; 
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uy young nobles given for hoſtages, who died almoſt all 1 


From Patrick Dunbar he took away a great part of his land 


of the Earl of Sutherland, by his ſecond ſiſter, and made th 
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and thus thoſe three countries were recovered by the Scots 

About the ſame time, Fohn, King of Frante, was over 
thrown by the Engliſh in a great battle in Poictou, and þ 
himſelf taken priſoner. Edward having two Kings his pri 
ſoners at once, paſſed the winter merrily amongſt the congr; 
tulations of his friends; and the Scots thinking that hi 
mind being ſated with glory, might be more inclined to equit 
they ſent ambaſſadors to him to treat about the releaſe of thei 
King. Bruce, that the Scots might have eaſy accefs to hin 
was ſent to Berwick ; but, inaſmuch as they could not agr. 
about the conditions, he was carried back to London. Ne 
long after the Pope's legates were fent, who took great pain 
to mak? a peace between the Engliſh and French; they all 
tranſacted the ſame for Scotland, upon the promiſe of the pay 
ment of an hundred (as our writers ſay, or as Froflard, « 
tive hundred) thoufand marks of Engliſh money to the Engliſh 
part of which was to be paid in hand, the reſt by parcels. Ti 
make up that ſum, the Pope gave the tenths of all benefice 
for three years ; in the mean time a truce was made, and mz 


Englund of the plague. _ | 
' Hereupon David returned the eleventh year after he wa 
taken priſoner. The:tift-4bing he did was to punith thol 
who had been thefforwurdeſt to fly in the battle of Durham 


he cut off all hopes from Robert Stuart, his eldeſt fiſter's ſon 
of ſueceeding in the kingdom, and ſubſtituted Alexander, ol 


nobility ſwear fealty to him. This young man's father di 
tributed large and fruitful lands amonęſt the nobility, to cl 
gage them more firmly to his ſon. But, Alexander dyin 
ſoon after, he was reconciled to Robert Stuart; and in ati 
aſſembly of the eſtutes, he was by a general ſuffrage name 
heir preſumptive of the crown. But this was done ſome ye 


The King paſled the next five years in appeaſing the diſcon 
at home, in which time there happened two great calamities 
one reached but to a few, by an inundation of water; for the! 
were ſuch great rains, that, Lothian ſcemed to be all in 
flood; and the force of the water was ſuch, that it carried: 
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y bridges, water-mills, country-houſes, with their own- 
ers and cattle, into the ſen; it rooted up trees, and almoſt 
ite deſtroyed the towns which ſtood near the banks of ri- 
lers. This miſery was ſeconded by another, a terrible pe- 
tilence, which conſumed many of all ranks and ages. | 
In the year 1363, the {tate of things grew calmer, and then, 
n the aſſembly of the eſtates, the King propounded to the Lords 
of the articles, That the King of England, er elſe bis jon, might 
be ſent for into Scotland, to fucceed him in the kingdem if be 
ould chance to die. This he did, either being quue wearied 
of war, or foreſeeing that it wauld be for the good of both 
kingdoms ; or, (as others think), becauſe of his oath, which 
the Engliſh had made him ſwear: bur his ſpeech was ſo unac- 
ceptable and offenfive to them all, that before every one's 
rote could be aſked in order, they all contufedly cried out up- 
om it as an abominable propoſition; nd it was almoſt come 
o that, that they who had moſt freely ſpaken againſt it, fear 
ng his diſpleaſure; were meditating a revolt. But he under- 
ſanding their fears, abated his anger, and received them in- 
to favour. When be had quieted all things elſewhere, the 
lighlanders continued ſtill in arms, and did not only commit 
wtrages upon one another, but alſo made havock of the adja- 
cent countries. The King tried all probable means to bring 
them to a mutual <oncord ;; but being not able to do it, his 
next deſign was to ſuborn ſome crafcy tellows, to foment and 
leichten their diſſenſions; that ſo when the fierceſt of them 
hd deſtroyed one another, the reſt might become more trac- 
table and pliant. The King having performed theſe exploits, 
both at home and abroad, departed this life in the cattle: of 
Linburgh, on the 7th' day of May, in the forty-ſeventh 
jar of his age, about the thirty-ninth of his reign and of our 
Lord 1370. . 
te was certainly a man eminent in all kind of virtue; but e- 
ſecially in juſtice and clemency; and though he had been exer- 
ad with good and bad events alternately, yet {ill his fortune 
emed rather to fail him than his induſtry. 0 


Roß ERT II. ihe hundredth King. 


After David's deceaſe the nobles met together at Linlithgow, 
v cengratulate Robert at the beginning of his reign, who had 
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before been deſigned King by his uncle; but here the ambition! 
of William Douglas had almoſt thrown things into a ſeditio: 
and upro.r. ' For he demanded the kingdom as his hereditar 
right, becauſe he was deſcended from Baliol and the Cumins Ml” 
But finding that his fait was unacceptable to them all, and e 
ſpecially to his moſt intimate friends, the two brothers, Georg! 
and John Dunbars, of which one was Earl of March, and ti 
other, of Murray; as alſo to Robert Erſkine, governor of thy © 
three well · fortified caſtles of Dunbarton, Stirling, and Eviniil | 
hurgh, he deſiſted, and promiſed to obey Robert as his Liege: 
King; and the King, to oblige him in a: more {tri " 
_ of. friendſhip, | eſpouſed his daughter to Earl William " 
ONT; v4.44 0 Tooe 3s 4450505) | it 1% 
This year the truce. made for fourteen years was broken by | 
the Engliſh. - There: was a great fair uſually kept on the et 
venth of Auguſt, to which place vaſt numbers of: both nation; * 
even from the remoteſt parts, uſed to reſort ; thither came tha U 


inhabitants. of March, and it h ed, that one of Georg 
Dunbar's intimate friends was killed. George, according toil *! 
the law which was obſerved among the borderers, ſent herald ft 
to demand the murderers to be given up to him, or elſe thay 

ec 


they would puniſh them themſelves ; but perceiving that fe 
vour did ontvie equity, he diſſembles the affront, and again] tt 
the. next day appointed for the fair, ſecretly prepared a banq l. 
of men, and ſetting upon the town unexpectedly, he flew d 
the young people, burnt the houſes, and returned. home wit 
a great booty. The Engliſh, .'to. revenge this injury, wil 
like cruelty ravaged all the lands of John Gordon, a ro li 
ble knight; and not long after, Gordon entered England 
and brought away a great booty both of men and cattle i "1 
but as he was returning home, John Lilburn met him wi nl 
a far greater force: a terrible fight then began between tic 
them, and victory ſeemed a long time to flutter over bot; 
parties with doubtful wings; but at laſt ſhe inclined | 
the Scots. The commander of the Engliſh forces was © 
ken priſoner, with many of his allies. and tenants.. - 
Henry Piercy, Earl of Northumberland, a man of a 97 
ſpirit, being then Lord Warden, or governor of the call 
marches or borders, reſented this injury to his country me! 
and inunediately gathered together a body of abovg leve 
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thouſand, men, and incamped at a village called Duns, re- 
markable for being the birth place-of John Scotus, ſurnamed 
Subcilis, rather than for any thing elle. There the country- 
men and ſhepherds gathered themſelves together, having no o- 
ther arms, but ſuch rattles with which they uſed to frighten 
the deer and cattle which feed there up. and down, without 
any keeper ; and by night placed themſelves on ſome riſings 
of the Lamormoor hills, which were near to the ſaid village of 
Duns. The form of the rattle is this: On the top of a long 
ſpear or pole, they faſten ſome ribs of wood, bent into a ſe- 
micircle ; all over them they {ſtretch a ſkin after the ſame 
form as the lanterns, which the common people of Paris call 
lots, are made; in. this ſkin they put ſmall ſtones, but very 
hard ones, which, when they are ſtirred, and tumbled up and 
down, make ſuch a rattling noiſe, as drives away the beaſts 
and cattle from the corn. With theſe rattling inſtruments 
they made a mighty noiſe on the hills. hanging over Duns ; at 
which the Engliſh horſes were ſo · affrighted, that they broke 
the headſtalls they were tied with, and ran up and down the 
feld, and ſo were taken by the countrymen : and in the 
whole army there was ſuch a tumultuous buſtle, that they cri- 
ed out, Arm, arm; and thinking the enemy had been at 
their heels, they paſſed that night without ſleep. But, in the 
morning, perceiving their miſtake, and having loſt many of 
their baggage-horſes, as well as thoſe for ſervice, they retreat- 
ed ſix miles (for that place is ſo far diſtant from England) on 
tot, like men routed and flying, leaving their baggage be- 
hind them. | | | 
The fame day that Piercy retired back from Duns, Tho- 
mas Muſgrave, governor of Berwick, came out of his gar- 
on with ſome troops, to join Piercy ; John Gordon had no- 
tice of his march, and laid an ambuſh for him, into which he 
fc; and imagining his enemy to be more numerous than he 
was, began to fly, but was taken with his party.in the pur- 
uit, and brought back again. In the weſtern borders, 
John Johnitorr ſo managed .it, that he got both honour and 
booty too; for he io exerciſed his neighbouring foes with 
mall, but frequent incurſions, that he did them as much miſ- 
cljct as a great aany would have done. 1 
Thus all things ſucceeded proſperouſly with Robert, for the 
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firſt, two years of a but in his third year, EupheWch 
mia, daughter to Hugh Earl of Roſs, died. The King be 
three children by her; Walter afterwards made Earl « 
Strathearn ; David, Earl of Athol ; and Euphemia, who 
James Douglas married, as I ſaid before. Robert, not 
much for the impatience of his unmarried ſtate, as for the 
love of his eluldren which he had before by Eliſabeth More 
made her his wife. This woman was exceeding beautiful 
the daughter of Adam More, a noble knight ; the King fel 
in love with her when he was young, an had three ſons and 
two daughters by her, and gave her in marriage to one Gi. 
fard, a nobleman in Lothian. It happened that Euphemia the 
Queen, and Gifard, Elifabeth's huſband, died about one ant 
the ſame time. Upon which the King, either induced by the 
old familiariry he had with her, or elſe (as many writers re. Nen 
port) to legitimate the children ſhe had by him, married her der 
and preſently advanced her ſons to riches and honour. Joln Wag: 
the eldeſt fon was made Earl of Carrick ; Robert, of Mon- the 
teith, and Alexander, of Buchan, to which Badenoch was ad. N ore 
joined. Neither was he content with this munificence, but 
he prevailed upon the aſſembly of eſtates, met at Scone, u 
ſet by the children of Euphemia, and to obſerve the order df. 
age, in making his ſon King after him ; which matter was in 
after · times almoſt the utter ruin of that numerous family. Maud 
During the next two years, there was neither certain Ws ! 
nor open war, but light incurſions, or rather plunder- 
ings on both ſides. In the mean time, Edward III. died, ad 
Richard II. his grandchild by his ſon Edward, born at Bour- 
deaux, ſucceeded him, being eleven years of age; at whit t 
time ambaſſ.dors were {ent by Charles V. King of France i. 
to Scotland. The cauſe of their embaſſy was, to renew the 
ancient leacue with Robert, and to. deſire him to invade e 
England with an army, and ſo take off the ſtreſs of the w 
from France. In the mean time, whilſt they were treating 
with the aſſembly, Alexander Ramſay (as the Engliſh writers 
report, out of Froffard) attended with forty young men, n 
the middle of the night, when the centinels were aſleep, £00 
the caſtle of Berwick ; all that were in it being either killed, 
or made priſoners. The townfmen, being amazed at thi 
ſudden ſurpriſe, ſent for Piercy, who came and laid ſicge do 
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the caſtle with ten thouſand men. When the news of this 
haWaftion- was brought to the aſſembly of the eſtates at Scone, 
| «Archibald Douglas, being concerned for the danger his Kinſ- 
en mm was in, took with him a flying body of five hundred 
borſe only, and haſtened thither ; but all paſſages to the be- 
tie ſeged were cut off and ſtopped, ſo that he was forced to re- 
tam again, without any action. And the caſtle, after a va- 
ful, liant defence for ſome days, was at laſt taken by ſtorm, and 
ela put co the ſword, except Alexander alone: thus the Engliſh ; 
andbut our writers fay, that the caſtle was taken by the help of 
Gi. ix country-people of March, who, not being able to keep it, 
thefWwere obliged to deſert it. Not long after the aſſembly, Wil- 
lam, the firſt Earl of Douglas, gathered together an army ot 
twenty thouſand men, and entered England, and coming ſud- 
denly to a town called Penrith, on a fair-day, he took, plun- 
dered, and burnt it, and then ſecurely marched his army back 
again laden with much ſpoil and booty; but withal, he brought 
the peſtilence home with him, which was greater than any be- 
fore, ſo that it raged over all Scotland for the ſpace of two years. 

The Engliſh, to be even with the Scots, paſſed over the 
Solway, and entered Scotland. Talbot, a fierce general, com- 
manded them, being fifteen thouſand men ; with which num- 


in ber he made a terrible havock and devaſtation far and neezr ; 
ad as his army was turning back laden with ſpoil, he pitched 
ainW'is tents in a narrow valley, not far from the borders of Eng- 
er- nd. In thoſe ſtreights by night, whilſt they thought them- 


Ives ſecure, about five hundred Scots came upon them, 
being unprovided, and moſt of them without their arms; and 
the firſt aſſault they killed all who were in their way; fo 
hat the tumult and fear diffuſing itſelf, they were entirely put 
o flight ; many were killed upon the ſpot, two hundred and fifty 
Ken priſoners, and a great number, in ſuch a ſudden conſter- 
nation, taking the river, were drowned ; the reſt left their 
rey behind them, and ran home the ncareſt way they could. 
In the mean time, the Engliſh carried on a ſtrong war, both 
Y fea and land, againſt the French; but as part of their for- 
& were ſent into Portugal, it was reſolved by the parliament, 
at John Duke of Lancaſter, the King's uncle, ſhould be 
ent ambaſſador. into Scotland, to treat about a peace; to the 
ad, that being engaged in ſo many wars, they might have 
Vor. I. | 3 H 
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quiet, on that fide at leaſt which lay moſt expoſed and open, 
The Scots being made acquainted with his coming by an he. 
rald, appointed William Earl of Douglas, and John Dunbar, 
Earl of Murray, to. treat with him; a truce was made for 
three years. But whilit they were treating about a peace there, 
a dreadful civil war broke out in England. The firſt author of 
it is ſaid to be one John Ball, a prieſt: he, perceiving that the 
commonalty was enraged, becauſe poll-money of four Engliſh 
pence. a-head was laid on them, firſt of all fecretly, and in 
private confeſſions, diſcourſes, and meetings, inflamed the 
minds of the commons againit the nobility ; and perceiving that 
his diſcourſe was well accepted, he talked more openly. Pe- 
ſides this new occaſion, there was alſo another of older date, 
viz. that the greateſt part of the commons were made littl 
better than ſlaves to the lords. A great many tradeſmen and 
day-labourers came in to them, and others alſo, who, in eſtate 
or credit, had nothing to Joſe ; inſomuch that they raiſed fo 
great a tumult and combuſtion, that the whole frame of the 
government ſeemed to be very much in danger. Theſe things 
were known at the meeting of the ambaſſadors ; yet both of 
them diſſembled the matter till they had treated, and conclu- 
ded what they came aLout. Then Douglas told John of Lan- 
caiter that he knew, from the beginning, in what ſtate the at- 
fairs of England ſtood; but they were ſo far from laying hold 
on the opportunity, either to make war, or to hinder a good 
peace, that they offered him, even then, to ſtay ſecurely n the 
Scotland, till the tumults of England were appeaſed ; or, if he bee 
would return, that he ſhould have five hundred Scots horte du 
for his convoy. Lancaſter gave them great thanks, yet he ho- fer. 
ped at preſent, that he had no need to accept of either of de ile 
conditions. But, as he was returning home, the governor e bur 
Berwick {hut him out of the town; ſo that he, upon the pu- ed, 
blic faith given, returned into Scotland, and there kept himſeh and 
till the ſedition of the commons was quelled in England. and 
When the three years truce was ended, in the year 1384, "i lide 
the month of January, Archibald Douglas of Galloway, wit" ed! 
the aſſiſtance of William Earl of Nouglas, and George Earl d hi 
March, laid ſiege to the caſtle of Lochmaben, ſituated ner 1 
lake of the ſame name, and from whence daily inroads eie 


made upon the neighbouring country. The governor of is 
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caſtle, being ſtruck with this ſudden misfortune, articled with 
the enemy, that unleſs he were relieved in eight days, be would 


ſurrender the caſtle ; whereupon, after the Scots had endured 


great hardſhip, by reaſon of the winter-ftorms, and continual 
ſhowers, the caſtle was ſurrendered according to covenant, on 
the ninth day after ſummons, which was the fourth of ebru- 
ary, They who lived near Roxburgh, tearing leſt that caſtle 
might be alſo taken, took care that one Graſtock, a noble and 
wealthy perſon, and much famed for his warlike (kill, ſhould 
be made governor of it; whereupon, as he was ſending in 
great proviſions thither, and alſo all his own houſehold goods, 
imagining, that they could no where be better kept from his 
enemy's uſe, or ſecured for his ewn ; Dunbar, being intorin- 
ed by his ſpies of the day of his march, and the * he was to 
zo, laid his ambuſhes in convenient places, and fo ſuddenly at- 
tacked a long confufed train, made up of ſoldiers, waggoners, 
and a pronuſcuous multitude, that without any fighting he 
took the booty, and the owner of it too, and preſently retreat- 
ed back. The Engliſh, in revenge of their loſſes, and to pre- 
rent future incurſions by ſome memorable exploit, tend Lan- 
cater into Scotland with great forces, both by ſea and land. 
Lancaſter himſelf came through March and Lothian as far as 
Edinburgh: his fleet was ſent to Jay waſte the maritime 
parts of Fife. | 
The ſoldiers were deſirous to burn down Edinburgh ; but 
the general remembering, that, but a few years before, he had 
been kindly and hoſpitably entertained there, when he was ex- 
duded by his own people, abſolutely forbade them. But his 
ex-forces ſhewed not the ſame civility : for entering into the 
Ile of Inchcolm, they plundered a monaſtery of monks, and 
dirnt it; uſing the like cruelty in all places where. they land- 
ed, till Nicholas and Thomas Erſkines, Alexander Lindlay, 
nd William Cuningham met them, killed many, took ſome, 
nd forced the reſt to fly in ſuch fear to their ſhips, that, be- 
des the other loſs received by their haſty flight, they ſuffer- 
ed forty of their own men, hanging upon one of their own 
ſkips ropes, after the rope was cut, to be drowned before 
their eyes. Lancaſter was ſcarce returned home, before Wil- 
liam Douglas trod almoſt on his heels, partly ſacking, partly 
&noliſhing all the caſtles which the Engliſh held in Scotland 
3H 2 . 
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after the battle of Durham. He reduced all Teviotdale, exceyr{MWDa 
Roxburgh, to the Scots obedience ; and reſtrained robberies, Mtry 
- which the licentiouſneſs of the wars had multiplied and encou-M tec 
raged ; and he himſelf did not long outlive theſe noble actions, the 
but died of a fever in the caſtle of Douglas. His fon Willim det 
Douglas ſucceeded him; one every way worthy of fo great and wa 
virtuous a father. ny 

In the mean time, when a truce for a year was made be- 
tween the French, Engliſh, and Scots, near Boulogne, in tie [ot 
Low Countries; the French, who were obliged to give te by 
Scots notice of it, had neglected ſo to do: the Engliſh nobi- of 
ity, who bordered upon Scotland, thinking now they had aw: 
fit opportunity to give their enemy ſome notable and unexped-cro 
ed overthrow, and not leave them any time for revenge; ¶ bro 


they, before the trace was publiſhed, gathered together ten gif 
thouſand harſe, and ſix thouſand archers ; and entering Scut-W cor 
land, under the command of the Earls of Northumberland and vin 
Nottingham, made a terrible havock of the country, eſpe No 
cially on the lands of the Douglaſſes and Lindſays. The Scot wo 
who, upon the rumour of a truce, had laid afide all thoughts tur 
of war, were exceedingly offended, both at their own negli rep 
gence, and at the perfidiouſneſs of the enemy, and reſolved wh 
upon revenge, as ſoon as they conld. In the mean time, the noir] no 
of the Engliſh invaſion of Scotland alarmed the French, who ma 
were to give notice of the truce, and put them in mind of thergi lad 
non-pertormance. They, endeavouring by a late forwarW j 
neſs, to make amends for their former omiſſion, came to alſo 
London, even in the very height of the invaſion, where they ble: 
were nobly treated, and detained fo long by kind and friend ſay 
ly invitations, till it was known that the Engliſh were returned thi: 
out of the enemy's country: then they were diſmiſſed, ani in 1 
came into Scotland, where they declared their meflage, Rei 
they were commanded. Whereupon, almoſt all the nobiiij i pro 
eſpecially thoſe who had felt the loſs ſuſtained by the late iO lan 
road, murmured and cried out, ** That this foul dealing "tor 
the Engliſh was not to be endured.” The King in vain ende we! 
voured to pacify them, for he was willing to obſerve e int 
truce ; but they ſo long debated on, and delayed the matter Fre 
till their friends had privately levied almoſt fifteen thouſznd not 


horſe; and then, on a day appointed, Douglas, Lindfay, an 
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Dauber, went privately from court, and joining their coun- 
s Mirymen, invaded England with a powerful army: they wa- 
MI itcd Northumberland as far as Newcaſtle, and returning thro” 
uc lands of the Earl of Nottingham, and the Moubrays, they 
n{M4:!troyed all, by fire and ſword, that they could not carry a- 
A way. Then they returned home with a great booty, and ma- 

ry priſoners, and preſcntly cauſed the trace to be proclaimed. 
„About the end of the truce, in the year 1385, Monſieur 
be john de Vienne, admiral of the French navy, was ſent over 
be by the King of France with about two thouſand auxiliaries, 
i- of which an hundred were cuiraſſiers, armed cap-a-pee, and 
,o hundred which flung darts out of engines, ſince called 
d. croſs-bows ; the reſt were foot of a promiſcuous kind: they 
e brought with them money for fix months pay, beſides many 
rifts and preſents ; and amongſt the reſt, four hundred ſuits of 
complete armour, to be divided among the braveſt men. Ha- 
ving firſt waited on the King, he and James Douglas entered 
Northumberland ; and, having demolithed three caſtles, they 
would have proceeded farther, but ſo much rain tell that au- 
tunn, that they were forced to return. Beſides, they heard a 
report that Richard II. of England was coming againſt them, 
which haſtened their retreat. His anger was more inflamed 
now againſt the Scots than ever; becauſe they had not only 
made a dreadful war upon his kingdom themſelves, but 
lad alſo ſent for foreigners to their aid; and that in ſuch 
a juncture of time, when the French themſelves deſigned 
ao to land a vaſt army in England; whereupon he aſſem- 
bled a very powerful army, conſiſting, as the Engliſh writers 
lay, of ſixty thouſand foot, and eight thouſand horſe; with 
this force he reſolved to humble the Scots, that they ſhould not, 
n many years after, be able to levy any conſiderable army. 
beſides this, he fitted out a great navy, which were to bring 
poviſions into the Forth. For he knew that part of Scot- 
and where he was to make his deſcent, had been exhauſted 
or many years by continual wars: and, if any proviſions 
vere left in it, that the inhabitants would convey them away 
Into the neighbouring, or other remote places. As to the 
French, he was ſecure of them, for he knew that they would 
not put to ſea in a ſtormy winter. With thoſe forces he en- 
tered Scotland, ſpared no place, neither ſacred nor profane; 
any ape, nor degrees of men, if they were capable to bear 
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arms. In the mean time, Monſieur Vienne, being more 
mindful ot his King's commands to him at his parting front 
him, than of tl;e preſent poſture of affairs in Scotland, wy 
earneſt with Douglas to come to a battle. He ſtill anſwered” 
him, that the Scots forbore to engage, not out of any diſi . 
fection to the French, but only as being conſcious of their om 
weakneſs ; and thereupon he took him up into an high place, 

from whence he might ſafely take a view of the enemy : If 
then perceiving the long train of the Engliſh in their march” 
ſoon altered his ſentiments. © Upon which they both conclude 


that, in the preſent circumſtances, the beſt and only way f 
them to incommode the enemy, was to gather together 1 
force they could, and fo to invade England. Thereupon they 
entered far from the Engliſh army into Cumberland, and C 

I 


made a great havock, both there and in the neighbourin 
countics. The Engliſh, winter being now at hand, and to" 
country of Lothian being ſpoiled by the war, (for they dun 
not go far from their ſhips, leſt proviſions ſhould fail them) 
conſulted about their return: ſome were of opinion, that ik 
was belt to follow the Scots in the rear, and, in their return 
to compel them to fight, whether they would or no. Bat 
thoſe who knew the ways better, through which they wer 
to march, replied, on the contrary, that there would be grea 
difficulty in paſſing ever ſuch marſhes and mountains, ar 
ſometimes narrow places, wherein there was ſo much want dl 
every thing, that a very few light-armed men could ſcare 
carry proviſions enough with them, though but for a fen 
days; and beſides, if they ſhould overcome thoſe difficulties 
vet the next country which was to receive them, was 10 
.over-fruitfal of itſelf; and that it had likewiſe been waſted h 
the war. Again, if they ſhould wade through all thoſe i 
conveniencies, yet they had to do with a nimble and ſhiftin 


enemy, whom it would be more difficult to find, and to brin A 
to a battle, than to overcome; and, if they could find hi * 
out, yet he would not be compelled to fight, but in his out * 
places of advantage. That Edward III. King Richard's gra a 
father, had experience of this, to the great detriment of l 8 
own, and little inconvenience of the Scots army. Up 

hearing of this, as reflecting on what miſeries they might i - 5 


fer in an enemy's country, in a cold winter, and, in the me 
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time, leave their wives, children, and what elſe was dear to 
cm, comfortleſs at home; they changed their minds, and 

marched back directly the fame way they came. Thus both 
mies had a free time of plundering in their enemy's country; 
ad each of them returned home again, without ſeeing any e- 
nemy . 

The Scots well knowing that the Engliſh could not at- 
opt another expedition till the next ſummer, reſolved to 
eck Roxburgh, a neighbouring town, and the garriſon 
tere, which very much annoyed the country thereabour. 
When they were come thither, a diſſenſion aroſe between the 
ots and the French about the town, even before it was ta- 
ein The French alledging, that ſeeing, by a large experience 
n wars at home, they were more {killed in the methods of ta- 
king towns, than the Scots; and beſides, that they had ex- 
ended a great deal of money in this war : they therefore 
thought it but juſt, that if the town were taken, it ſhould be 
theirs, and remain under the juriſdiction of France. On the 
contrary, the Scots urged, that it was very unjuſt that auxilia- 
nes ſhould reap the reward and benefit of the whole war; and 
for what expenſes they had been at, it had been laid out rather 
for themſelves than the Scots, it being in order to diſtract and 
livide the forces of England, and fo ro avert part of the war 
from France; and if the friendly offices on both ſides were 
put in the balance, the Scots might, upon juſter grounds, de- 
mand the charge of the whole war of the French, than the 
trench could challenge any reward for their aſſiſtance, eſpe- 
ally ſuch a reward, as no hiſtory in the memofy of man 
doch relate, either to have been demanded, or given by allics 
one to another: nay, the unjuſtneſs of their demand appear- 
« by this, that the Scots might have fat {till in peace, with- 
out being prejudiced by the Engliſh ; and ſo might have been 
pectators only of the wars betwixt two potent kings; but 
tne French could not have obtained the fame quiet, un 
cy would have yielded up a good part of their country. 
Neither could they ſee of what uſe that town would be to the 
French if they had it, except only to be as a bridle ; that ſo 
tne arbitriment of war or peace might be at their diſpoſal; 
ad if that were their intent, it were more for the promt, ar d 
lor the credit too, of the Kings of Scotland, to be quiet with- 
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out the town, than on a trivial occaſion to give up themſclye 
to a voluntary ſer vice: but if, by ſo unjuſt a requeſt, they 
thought to excuſe their return home, which they, ſome tine 
before, attempted, there was no need at all of ſuch a blind; 
for as they freely came, ſo they had liberty, always at their 7 
pleaſure, freely to depart ; neither was it adviſeable in the 
Scots to ſtay them, in regard they might eaſily foreſee, their 
_— would be but ſmall, if they were detained againſt their 

wills. 
Hereupon they departed from Roxburgh without attacking 
it ; and whereas there had been grievous complaints on both m 
ſides before; ſo (if matters ſhould {till continue at that pub) 
open enmity ſeemed likely to ariſe The original of the di- 
ſenſion grew from the different cuſtom and carriage of either 
nation, in the management of war. For the Scots and Eng- 
liſh pay honeſtly for what they have at their quarters, and car- 
ry it amongſt their countrymen as modeſtly and regularly in 
war as in peace. But the French quite otherwiſe ; where-ever 
they march, all is their own, as it they had public -permiſſion 
to rob and ſpoil ; for they, having been accuſtomed to this 
kind of lite, think they may lawfully do that which cuſtom 
hath inured them always to do heretofore. And therefore, be:. 
fore this, there had often quarrels, and ſometimes blows, hap- 
pened between the Scots and French; theſe endeavouring to 
practiſe their wonted rapacity, and the other not ſubmitting 
to ſich an accuſtomed ſervility; ſo that as one ſnatched aw 
what was none of his, the other laboured to defend his own. 
After this diſguſt and alienation of minds at Roxburgh, the 
French commiſſaries uſed greater licentiouſneſs than eva 
in gathering proviſions, as intending ſhortly to de part; and 1. 
the countrymen diſdaining to be made a prey to a few mc, 
and thoſe 1trangers too, many times took away their baggaye 
and their horſes; and the officers and ſtragꝑling ſoldiers ſen 
out to ſorage, were ſometimes wounded, ſometimes killed 
outright. When complaints hereof were brought to the coun- 
cil, the countrymen anſwered with one cenſent, That they wet 
treated more coar/ely, and robbed by the French, abo calle 
themſelves friends, than by the Engliſh their profeſjed enemits; 
and therefore they reſolved, that they frould not depart i th 
lend, till they lad made them reccmpenſe ſer their loſſes: ey 
Vo 
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either could this obſtinate humour of theirs be ſtopped by the 
WM Douglaſſes, though they were the moſt popular men of that 
"Wo. Hereupon the army was ſent back, but the general was 
ctained till full payment was made. The French ſet fail the 
int of November; the Scots, either tired with the military 
evil of the laſt year, or ſatiated with the ſpoils of ſo many pro- 
i ſpcrous expeditions, ſat {till all that winter. But the next 
u pring William Douglas, the ſon of Archibald Earl of Gal- 
bway, failed over into Ireland, both to revenge at preſent the 
often deſcents of the Iriſh upon the coaſts of Galloway, and 
dſo to reſtrain them for the future. 30 Lain of 

This William was a young man of the greateſt qualifications, 
both in mind and body, amongſt all the Scots. Ie was of 
geat ſtature, and had ſtrength, accordingly ; and his ſtature 
was accompanied with a graceful dignity of preſence;-(which - 
dom happens in hodies of that bulk), and his ſucceſs in war 
ſery much recommended him; for very often with a {mall 
umber he would attack a greater body of his enemies, and 
ome off a conqueror; neither was he ever employed in any 
expedition, but he gave evident proofs of his valour. Theſe 
excellencies; which, in ſome, are matter of envy; yet in 
tim, by. reaſon of his affability, complaiſance, and courteous 
nodeſty, were acceptable to all. And, upon the account 
of — virtues, though the King knew him to be baſe- horn, 


Ig jet he beſtowed his daughter 1 him in marriage, 4a 
" roman of the greateſt beauty in thoſe times, and one who 
« tad been courted by many of the young nobility of the court. 


Vith her he gave Nithſdale, the next country to Galloway, 
* a dowery. | dd 

He landed his men at Carlingford, | a rich town in that 
Ny, and the ſuddenneſs of the invaſion ftruck ſuch terror 
nto the townſmmen; that they preſently ſent out to him to treat 
bout conditions of ſurrender. Douglas entertained them 
vurteouſly, and, in the mean time, as ſecure of the enemy, 
ſent out Robert Stuart, Laird of Diſdeir, with 200 ſoldiers 
o bring in proviſions into his ſhips. The townſmen having 
aten this time for conſultation, ſent for aid from Nundalk, 
ve hundred horſe were ſent, with which addition they divi- 


Ws themielves into two bodies, and ſo drew forth againſt their 
"ny 3 for, becauſe they were ſo much increaſed in number, 
OL, I. . 
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they thought preſently to put them all to the ſword, and ſo i 
become matters of their ſhips too. But both their bodies wer 
routed, the town taken, plundered, and: burnt; fifreen ſhips 
which rode in the harbour, were laden with the ſpoils of the 
city; and in his return home, he plundered the yle of Man) 


the way, and ſo arrived at Loch-Rian, which divides part of 
Galloway from Carrick. In this place Douglas heard, that hdi 
father was gone in an expedition againſt England; whereupoſ die) 
he haſtenedl after him as faſt as he could. That expedition, 
was undertaken chiefly upon this ground: Richard of Enghnd® 
having entered Scotland the year before, and ſpared nothing - 

at 


either ſacred; or profane, at his return home met with a dom t 
ſtic ſeditian, which had changed the ſtare of his whole king rs 
dom. To heal this miſchiet, he transferred the government 
of the counties, and the management of leſſer matters, {zi 
uſually done in ſuch cafes); from one to another; and by thi 
meaus the fire of hatted was not ſo much quenched as covert 
in the aſhes, and likely ſoon after to break out again: but, 6 
the contrary, Scotland enjoyed a great, but yet uncertain tra 
quillty.. For it was full of young ſoldiers fit for war, and : 
fruitful and well Stored with good officers as ever before. $ 
that tlie nobility: were defirous of a war, and, in all their aſſem 
blies and meetings, they {till muttered, that ſo gallant an opper 
tunity to be revenged on the Engliſh for their old injuries ws 
not to be neglected, and that the Engliſh would never have c 
mitted ãt increterence to Scotland, if the affairs there had beti 
in the kke confuſio nn. KER- 

But King Robert being a man of a quiet diſpoſition ; an 
beſides, by reaſon of his growing and unwieldy age, not ſo fu, 
wand for war, {cemed not * ſufficiently concerned at e 
public injuries: and his eldeſt fon John was naturally ſlon 
and beſidts, lame with the ſtroke of an horſe, fo that he wi 
not well able to endure the hardſhips of a camp. And ther 
fore the nobles made their addreſſes to Robert the next log 
Earl of Fife; to whom they complained of the deplorable ita 
of the public, and. they all preſently concluded, that the won 
lately received was to be revenged, and therein every n 
promiſed his chearful aſſiſtance; ſo that it was agreed that 
levy of ſoldiers ſhould be niade againſt the fifth day of Aug! 
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xt, but ſo ſecret, that neither King, either Scots or Englith, 
honld know / of it. (2 1867 bg collide Dow 

But the Engliſh were quickly advertiſed by their ſpies, of 
the time and place of meeting; ſo that they reſolved to pre- 
rent their enemy with the like ſecret mandgement. For the 
Lords adviſed: the reit, with all their followers, to be in a rea- 
dinels, not at any one day, but whenever there was need, that 
they might draw to their colours. Matters being thius reſolved 
on, when they heard that the Scots, to the number of 30, ooo, 
r, 43 Froflard will have it, of 40,0, were met together in 
Teviotdale, not far from the borders; they reſolved farther, 
that, ſeeing they were not able to encounter ſuch great num- 
ters, they would attempt nothing before the coming of the enc- 
ny upon them. And, in the mean tinie, to conceal their in- 
tent the better, every man was to ſtay at his own home, till 
they ſaw upon what country ſo great a ſtorm would fall; and 
then, according to the enemy's motion, they would ſteer their 
courſe, and, as the Scots had done the autumn before in refe- 
ence to England, ſo now they would enter into Scotland ano- 
ther way, and repay loſs for loſs. 

In the mean time they {ent a ſpy to inform themſelves fully 
of the enemy's advance, who was. now near them; for they . 
connted it highly conducible to-their affairs, to Know not on- 
the deſign, but even the very laſt words, reſolves, and ac- 
ions of their enemies. He that was ſent differcd nothing in 
zecch, habit, or armour from the reſt, and 10 was caſily taken 
r a Scotchmm. So that having found out every thing winch 
e deſired to know, he was going to a tree, where be had ti-. 
d his horſe, to fetch him, and ſo to be. gone; hut he found that 
e body had ſtolen and carried him away before; ſo that 
e was forced in his boots; +ſpurs, and Tiding-fuit; to take his: 
rey on foot. Hereupon the matter began to be ſuſpected ;. 

nd when he was gone à great way, ſome horſemen were ſent: 
mer to bring him back 4s a deſerter: when they came up to 
m, and demanded who, or what he was, and why he went 
om his colours in tit manner; he. not being able. to give a 
ady anſwer, they brought him back td che chicf officers of 
ie army, to whom, for fear of a greater puniſhment, he diſ- 
ered all the deſigns of · the EngJith.: When the Scots heard 

they alſo changed the order of their deſigns; they 'divi=: 

| SL 
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ded their army ſo, that the greateſt part of it ſhould march to- 12 
ward Carliſle, and that the King's two ſons, the Earls of Fi H ut 
and Strathern, ſhould command it; ro whom were joined Ar. g. 
chibald Douglas of Galloway, and the Earls of Mar and Su- na 
therland. The other part was to enter Northumberland un. mi; 
der the command of James Douglas, and the two brethren, I He: 
Dunbars, George and John; the one Earl of Murray, de nd 
other, of March. Their. party conſiſted of 300 horſe ad vit 
2000 foot, beſides: ſervants and attendants on the horſe; for nd 
every horſemen hath at. leaſt one ſervant, who, being lightly M bec 
armed, can run almoſt as faſt as a horſe, and when occaſion is ot: ſpe: 
tered, can encounter an enemy. | | be 4 
When their forces were thus divided, they who marched to- I ing 
wards Cumberland and Carliſle carried all before them, by re- ye; 
fon. of their numerous army, and met with no enemy at all. N ate 
But Douglas, in the devaſtations which he made in the other lde 
circut, had not the fame fortune ; for he had fo ordered the the; 
courſe of his expedition, as to take great, and yet ſecret and 
marches; and fo paſſing over Tyne to penetrate beyond Du-· :b9 
ham, before he gave his army leave to ſpoil and plunder. W cou 
This he did with fuch ſecrecy and ſpeed, that the Englith didi wer 
not know here their enemies were, but by the ſmoke of the my. 
fires they had made. Piercy the elder was the greateſt man wal 
in Northumberland and the adjacent counties, both for wealth to | 
and power. When the news was brought to him, he fe] mak 
two of his ſons, Henry and Ralph, very active young men, be- 
tore to Newcaſtle, commanding the reſt to follow them thither. 
His intent was to intercept the Scots in their return home. 
But they, having ſpoiled the wealthy county of Durham, - 
turned home with a-: great prey, and repaſſed the Tyne about 
three miles above Newcaſtle. .- There the commanders, being 
nobly defcended-in their own country, as deſirous of glory; 
and beſides, elevated with their preſent ſucceſs, thought it ab 
inglorious thing to: ſtrike terror only into ruſtics and plebeians 
if they did not alſo. affright cities; wheyeupon they marched 
to Newcaſtle, and threatening to beſiege it, they ender 
voured by contumelies and big words to draw out the & 
When they had. ſtaĩd there two days, and ſome light fir 
miſhes, with various ſucceſs, had paſſed between them; thn 
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was one combat, which, towards the evening of the laſt day; 
attracted the eyes of all the ſpectators : and that was a duel be- 
tween the two generals; for they being in a manner equally 
matched in reſpect of birth, power, age, and courage, had a 
mind to encounter each other in the ſight of both, armies. 
Hereupon a challenge was ſent, and they, both James Douglas 
ad Henry Piercy, entered the liſts, and ran at one another 
with their ſpears. Piercy was unhorſed at the: firſt encounter, 
and Douglas got his ſpear, but he could not touch his perſon; 
becauſe the Engliſh came in to his aſſiſtance ; he ſhook the 
ſpear, and cried out aloud, ſo as he might be eaſily heard, that 
be would carry that as a trophy into Scotland. The combat be · 
ing ended, the Scots kept very diligent watch, in regard they 
were near a city well peopled, and full of enemies. The day 
iter they retired towards Scotland, but very flowly, as being 
den with booty. As their prey moved leiſurely on, they 
themſelves attacked a neighbouring caſtle of the enemy's, took 
and demoliſhed it ; and from thence they marched to Otterburn, 
about eight miles diſtant from Newcaſtle. ' There they took 
counſel concerning the reſt of their march. Tbe major part 
were of opinion to march towards Carliſle to meet the other ar- 
my, and ſo not to fight ſingly (as was at firſt agreed), but to 
wait the conjunction of both armies. But Douglas had a mind 
to ſtay two or three days in that place, that he mi 
make a real confutation of the vaunts of Piercy, who had 
boaſted that they ſhould never carry his lance into Scotland. In 
the mean time, that they might not be idle, they would at» 
tac the neighbouring caſtle. This opinion, though it was 
udged by many none of the beſt, yet for Douglas's fake they 
al ſubmitted to it. And therefore they fortified their camp fot 
the preſent occaſion, which on one fide was ſufficiently guarded 
by marſhes, and then proceeded to beſiege the cattle. But 
Piercy, being of a fierce nature, that he might blot out the jg- 
neminy he had received, would have followed them preſently 
upon their retreat, with thoſe forces which he had about him; 
but the graver ſort detained him, for fear of an ambuſh; for 
hey did not think it probable, that fo ſmall a number of Scots 
would have appeared before ſo ſtrong a town; unleſs they bad 
more forces near at hand, hid in ſome ſecret place. That day 
nd the next, they were buly in making diſcoveries ; but find- 
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ing that there was no danger of the greater army, as being far 
diſtant from Douglas's party, Piercy immediately, with ten 
thouſand fighting men, put himſelf upon the march, without 
ſtaying for the Biſhop of Durham, who, that very night, was 
expected with ſome forces; for he thought he had force e. 
nough to overcome his enemies, who were not half ſo nume- 
rous. When the Engliſh came in ſight, ſome of the Scots 
were at ſupper ; others being wearied at the leaguer of the ca. 
{tle, had compoſed themſelves to reſt ; but preſently an alarm- 
word was given, To your arms | Whilſt the reſt were arming 
themſelves, the major part of the foot, and many of the hor: 
mens ſervants, making uſe of that ſlender fortification they had, 
bore the brunt of the Engliſh aſſault. But the horſe had a great 
advantage, in that they were ſenſible of the thing before; tor 
diſputing among themſelves how they ſhould entertain the ene- 
my when he aſſaulted them, (for an aſſault they expected), they 
ſaw that a neighbouring hill would be of great uſe to them. This 
therefore they encompaſſed, and whilſt the Engliſh were attack- 
ing the paſſage into the camp, they fell upon their left flank, 
and made a great ſlaughter, but a greater noiſe : yct the Eng- 
liſh, having men enongh, brought up their reſerves, and 
quickly made good their ranks again; however, that diſorder 
did this good to the Scots, that the fight before the camp was 
managed more remiſsly, ſo that they had liberty to draw out 
and range their army in order of battle. | 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, the night drew on, but it 
was a ſhort one, as it uſeth to be in July, in the northem 
countries eſpecially, and the weather alto chanced to be fair; 
fo that the moon ſhining all night, it was as bright as day. 
The fight was maintained gallantly, as between two noble 
champions, who were more ſolicitous for their honour than for 
their lives. Piercy endeavoured to redeem his credit, and 
Douglas to maintain his by a new achievement; ſo thit 
there was as much eagerneſs on the one ſide as on the other, 
though their numbers were unequal, and fo the fight continued 
till it was late at night. And then the moon began to be cloud- 
ed, that friend could not be diſcerned from foe ; whereupon 
they reſted a while to take a little breath; and as ſoon as the 
moon brake forth from the clouds, the Engliſh preſſed hard up- 
on the Scots, ſo that they. gave ground, and Douglas's ſtan- 
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aud was like to be loſt: when the two Patrick Hepburns, fa- 
mer and ſon, from the one wing, and Douglas from the other, 
t brake through the ranks of their own ſoldiers, and penetrated 
so the front, where the main danger was; and there they be- 
„enn fo fierce an aſſault, that they gave and received many 
. W wounds ; and, in fine, brought back their men to their former 
5 ound, from whence they had been driven. Neither was 
Douglas content therewith; but with his two friends and fol- 
bers, Robert Hart, and Simon Glendoning his kinſman, he 
o WM ruſhed in amongſt the thickeſt of his enemies, and being of a 
„tout ſpirit, as well as ſtrong body, made a great ſlaughter 
„ vhicre-ever he came. His friends ſtrove earneſtly to come up 
so him; yet, before they could do ſo, he was mortally wounded 
x n three places, and lay upon the ground. Hart lay — 
-im, having a great many wounds about him; and the prieſt 
bo had accompanied him in all his dangers, when he fainted, 
is i <tended his body from injury. In this condition his kinſmen, 
John Lindfay, and the two Sinclairs, John and Walter, finding 
k, bim, aſked him,“ How he did?“ „Very well,” ſaid he; “for 
o- Ido not die like a ſſuggard upon my bed, but as almoſt all my 
anceſtors have done; and I have three (my laſt) requeſts to 
make to you: firſt, that you will conceal my death both from 
friends and foes. Secondly, that you would not ſuffer my ſtan- 
Gard to be beaten down. Thirdly, that you would revenge 
my death: if I may hope for the performance of theſe things, I 
ſhall bear the reſt more contentedly.” Whereupon they, 
n the firſt place, covered his body with a cloak, that it might 
not be known, and then they ſet up his ſtandard, and cried out, 
v the cuſtom is, A Douglas I 4 Douglas! At that cry, there 
vas ſuch a concourſe made, and they ran in upon the enemy 
with ſuch alacrity and courage, that they drove him far away 
rom the place of battle: for at the name of Douglas, not the 
common ſoldiers only, but John Earl of Murray came in, think- 
nz things to be there in the greateſt danger. For he had be- 
wre routed that part of the enemy's army which ſtood againſt 
lim, and taking Piercy the younger, who was much wounded, 
ad ſent him into the camp, to be dreſſed of his wounds; fo 
hat the ſervice being not ſo hot in other parts of the army, the 
Douglaſſians which had run in to the ſtandard, routed the Eng- 
> who were wearied with their day-toil and night · fight; 
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— a few in purſuit followed a great number of their enemies 
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on a long ſpear, that it may be ſeen of all; that is counted the 
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and in the heat of action, Henry Piercy their general was 
taken priſoner. When he was loſt, the reſt betook themſelye 
to a confuſed flight. There were ſlain of the Engliſh in that 
battle 3849, about 100 wounded, and 1040 taken priſoners, 
Of the Scots there were 100 ſlain and 200 taken priſoners, in re- 


mes Lindſay perceiving Matthew Redman governor of Ber- 
wick to be. one of the ſtraggling fliers, judging him, by the 
goodneſs of his armour, to be one of the principal commanders, W*" 
rode preſently after him: when he had fled three miles, his horſe 
being weary, he thought he could not eſcape by riding, and ſo MW!" 
he, diſmounted, and came upon his feet. Lindſay. did the MW 
me; at laſt, after a, pretty long ſkirmiſh betwixt them, the 
Engliſhman, not being ſo goed at that kind of weapon they 
uſed, yieldeth himſelf to Lindſay, who ſent him home, having 
firſt taken his, oath, that he would return in twenty days, 1 
This was then the courteſy of the neighbouring nations to- 
wards their priſoners, which to this day is punctually obſerved 
amongſt the borderers. And if a man do not return at the 
day appointed, this is his puniſhment-: In the meetings. which 
are made for reparation of mutual damages, he that complains 
how he was deceived, holds up the ſhape of an hand or glove 


higbeſt brand of infamy upon any man; ſo that he who hath thus 
violated his faith, becomes thereby deteſtable to his own friend I bet, 
and relations to ſuch a degree, that no man of any quality will . 
eat, or drink, or talk with him, or ſo much as harbour him in de 
his houſe. Lindſay having diſmiſſed his priſoner on the fore 


mentioned terms, perceived a great hody of men before him, . 
and marched up to them; he knew them not to be enemies til WW"! 
he was ſo near that he could not retreat, but was taken prifon- Nd. 
er. Theſe were the forces of the Biſhop of Durham, who, ag 
coming late to Newcaſtle, and not being able to overtake Pier- “e, 
cy, not thinking that he, would engage till the next day, made 0 cl 
an halt to retreſh his men, and after they had ſupped, he renev* Ne 
ed his march. But he had not gone far from the town, before i" 
thoſe that run away informed him of the loſs of the dy. .be 


Whereupon he returned into the town, and adviſed with Þ " 
friends concerning his following of the Scots. The retolution 
was, that about {un-riſing they ſhould all be in arms ; and cœ f. 
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{quently in the morning there were ten thouſand horſe, beſides 
1 promiſcuous multitude of foot from ell places round about. 
Theſe encouraged the Biſhop to march the neareſt way to the 
enemy, and to give them battle, alledging, that, they were ſo 
wearied with yetterday's fight, and ſo many were wounded, 
and the reſt ſecure by reaſon of their late victory, that he 
night obtain an eaſy conqueſt over them. The Earl of Mur- 
ry, upon whom the eyes of all were fixed, when Douglas was 
gone, was advertiſed of the Biſhop's coming by his ſcouts ; 
whereupon he conſulted with his chief commanders about tlie 
priſoners : to kill them in cold blood, after they had given 
them quarter, ſeemed cruel ; and to ſave alive a number of e- 
nemies, almoſt equal with their own, ſeemed dangerous.. The 
reolution was, that they ſhould all ſwear not to {tir whilſt the 
battle was fighting, and though their friends might come to re- 
kaſe them, yet they ſhould continue and own themſelves as 
priſoners ſtill. Upon theſe terms they were left in the camp 
with a {mall guard, who were commanded to fall upon them all, 
i any one ſtirred, This matter thus ſettled, the Scots being 
full of courage, by reaſon of their former victory, marched out 
with their army, being fortified and ſecured in the rear with 
marſhes, and, on the right and left, with trees which they cut 
down; and beſides, the word of command was given, that as 
ſoon as the enemy drew near, every man ſhould blow his trum- 
pet, made of an ox-horn, which he carried hanging at his neck, 
which would make ſuch a mighty noiſe and din, as was terri- 
ble af 11{elf ; but being multiplied. by the repercuſſion and e- 
cho of the neighbouring hills, gave forth the repreſentation of 
a greater force than indeed they were. The Engliſh, who had 
marched very-faſt, and were to fight amongſt the dead bodies 
of their own men; being aſtoniſhed at that horrible noiſe, and 
afo at the alacrity of their enemies, who ſtood in good order 
oreragainft them; and beſides, having no ſkilful commander 
over fo tumultuary a body, nor the commander much confi- 
ling in ſuch a raw ſoldiery, they preſently turned their colours, 
and marched back as they came. In the mean time Lindlay, 
Who, as I have faid, was taken priſoner, and left at Newcaſtle, 
being ſeen and known by Redman, was courteouſſy treated by 
him, and ſet at liberty without ranſom. The Scots having 
. over this ſudden brunt ſo eaſily, reſolved to rewra 
l. 3 « | 


almoſt he alone was deprived of the fruit of the victory whit 
he had gotten. His eſtate fell ro Archibald Earl of Gallowg 
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home; but firſt they diſmiſſed Ralph Piercy, who was mud 
wounded, fo that he could not endure the jogging of a ho 
and ſent him to Newcaſtle to be healed of his wounds; up 
his promiſe, that as ſoon as ever he was able to ride, he wol 
wait on the Earl of Murray where he pleaſed to appoint 
and engaging his faith thereto as the manner is, he departet 
{ix hundred other priſoners followed his example, and were 
leaſed on their parole upon the ſame terms. Many of th 
common foldicrs, who were like to be more burdenſome tha 
beneficial, were diſmiſſed gratis. Of the nobler fort Henn 
Piercy, and almoſt 400 more, were detaincd, and carried int 
Scotland; and ſhortly after, upon payment of ſuch a ranſom? 
they ſet upon their own heads, they were all ſet at liberty; 
that in that age, as Ennius ſays, men did not huckſter out 
war, bat fought it ont, as contending mainly for liberty 
glory. Three days after, the bodies of Douglas, and the othe 
great commanders that fell, were carried to Mulroſs, and the 
with military pomp interred. When the news of theſe mi 
ters was brought to the other army, which was waſting Cun 
berland, it diſturbed all their mirth ; ſo that the joy conceiy 
for their good ſucceſs, was turned into bitter mourning. Mit 
loſs of Douglas did fo affect all the ſoldiers, that not only t 
army which followed him, but this other alſo returned home 
ſilenee and ſadneſs, as if they had not been conquerors, but c 
quered. The public ſorrow was alſo farther increaſed, that Mace 
died withont children, and in the flower of his age ; and t 


ſurnamed the Auitere, who alſo was a brave cavalier in 
days. This is that memorable fight of Otterburn, remarkabi 
not only for the magnanimity and hardineſs of the comma 

and ſoldiers, and their modeſty in victory, but alſo for the 
rious and changeable event of it; that the conqueror, in l 


to h. 
lader 
thou 
ng 


lee t 


' higheſt expectation of his glory, was taken off by death, Mito e: 


could not enjoy the fruit of his own labour; and the conqu led 
ed general, though then diſcomfited and made a priſoner, bein 
oultived this battle many years, in great glory and fplend A 
It was fought the 211t of July, in the year of our Lord 13 ran 

By this victory, matters were more compoſed and qu eig! 


both at home and abroad: but In regard the King, by both 
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f his age, was not fit to mænage buſineſs, and withal, under- 
tanding the reflection that was made upon him by reaſon of 
he late expedition, which was undertaken without him; 
nd his eldeſt ſon John being of a flow nature, and addicted 
nore to eaſe, than to difficult enterpriſes; he therefore call- 
d an aſſembly of the eſtates, and made Robert Earl of Fife 
iceroy of the kingdom, by the name of governor; yet they 
ho managed that office before him, were uſually called cu- 
des, i. e. guardians. When Henry Piercy, eminent both 
or his quality and actions, was priſoner in Scotland, the 
orl of March, commonly called Earl Mareſchal, a man fier- 
er in his words than actions, was put in his place. He un- 
ervaluing the Scots valour in the fight of Otterburn, and al- 

o ſeverely blaming the cowardice of the Engliſh, incurred 
Whereby the hatred of both nations. And indeed, Robert 
ice-king of Scotland was ſo offended at his inſolent boaſt- 
Ing, that he thought it a juſt cauſe to make an expedition a- 
painſt him. Hereupon he entered the enemy's country, and 
rich Archibald Douglas, then Earl of Douglas, marches di- 
<tly towards the enemy, who was reported to expect him 
with a great army ; when he came near him, he gave him 
pportunity to engage; which he declining, he ſent a trum- 
peter to him, to challenge him to try it out in a plain field; 
but the Mareſchal kept himſelf in his faſtneſſes and places in- 
acceſſible, and would give no anſwer to the trumpeter ; ſo that 
Lobert, after he had ſhewed his army ſome hours to the ene- 
Wy, ſent them forth to pillage in the neighbourhood ; and he 

r:nfacked thoſe places eſpecially which the Mareſchal was wont 
to have his reſidence in; and afterwards he marched them back 
en with booty, without any fight at all. This expedition, 
though undertaken upon flight grounds, yet was very plea- 
ſing both to the Englith and the Scots, who both rejoiced to 
le; the proud vanity of the man to be thus humbled; but he, 
"W'o excuſe the matter, as often as mention was made of it, al- 
WF ledged, that he did it for the love of his countrymen, as 
eing unwilling to expoſe them to needleſs danger. 
At this time a truce was made, and hopes of peace between 
0 France and England, by the mediation of the Pope and the 
* neiphbouring princes, on this condition, that the allies of 
"Woh ſnould be comprehended by name, viz. the Portugueſe 
3 K 2 
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of the Engliſh fide ; the Scots and Spaniſh Caſtilians, of the 
French: King Robert, againſt the advice of his council, gase 
his ſingle aſſent thereto, but upon no ſolid ground; for + 
was able to make neither peace nor war, but by the public advice 
of the eſtates ; neither could he promiſe any firm truce, withaut 
their decree in the caſe. Nor could the nobility conceal an 
longer that hidden reſentment and diſguſt which they had 
conceived againſt the French, who had only done them this 
courtefy (the backward way) that when they were to do ſer. 
vice againſt an enemy, they would ſtrike the weapons out ct 
their hands, and ſo take away the fruit of a former victory, and 
alſo the hopes of a new. At laſt, after much diſpute and 
quarrelling, the French ambaſſador gained this point, but with 
much ado, that the Scots ſhould ſend ambaſſadors into France 
about the matter, that ſo the hopes of a peace ſo near at hand 
might not be hindered by their obſtinacy. King Robert li 
ved not long after, but departed this life in his cattle called 
Dundonald, in the year of Chriſt 1390, the 19th of April. 
He lived 7 4 years, and reigned 19 years and 24 days. This 
King carried on his wars by his deputies, and uſually with 
good ſucceſs ; he was preſent in few battles himſelf, which 
ſome impute to his age, others to his cowardice ; but all fay, 
that he was a very good man, and in the arts of peace com- 
parable with the beſt of Kings. He adminiſtered juſtice dil. 
gently and impartially to all; he ſeverely puniſhed robberies. 
In his actions he was conſtant ; in his words faithful. He 
came to the government in troubleſome times; yet he {etticd 
things at home, appeaſed diſcords, and governed with great e- 
quity and juſtice; and he obtained ſuch conqueſts over 
his enemy, that he reduced all the caſtles they had, except 
three. 

Aſter his death tumults aroſe where they were aſt ex: 
pected. Alexander Earl of Buchan, the youngeſt of the King" 
ſons by Elitabeth More, fell into a mortal feud with the Biſhop 
of Murray, upon a light occaſion 3 and when he could not 
come at him to kill him, he wreaked his fury upon the churcl 
of Elgin, (which was then one of the faireſt in all Scotland) 
and burnt it down to the ground. The fame year William 
Douglas, Earl of Nithſdale, (who, as I faid before, for . 
valour was made the King's ſon-in- law), was flain at Dant 
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zick on the Viſtula, by ſome ruffians, who were hired to per- 
petrate the murder by Clifford an Engliſhman. For Douglas, 
when matters were quieted at home, that he might not lie i- 
de, ſet out for the holy war; and in Pruſſia gave ſuch proof 
of his valour, that he was made admiral of the whole fleet, 
which was very great and magnificent, and withal well act 
commodated. But a quarrel ariſing between him and Clifioxd; 
grounded upon old emulations, | becauſe he grudged him that 
honour, he ſent him a challenge to fight with him hand to 
hand. But the challenger, conſidering into what an hazard: 
ous adventure he had run himſelf by that challenge, before the 
time ſet came, cauſed him to be murdered by aſſaſſins, which' he 
had hired for that purpoſe. 


B O 0 K 1 X. | F 
RoBERT III. the hundred and firſt King. | 


Obert II. was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon John, on 
the 13th of Auguſt, and in the year of our Lord 1390. 
He was called John till that time; but then, by the decree of 
the eſtates, his name was changed to Robert: whether this 
change of names was occaſioned by the misfortunes. and-cala- 
mities of two Kings, called John, one of France, the other 
of England ; or, whether it was for the eminent virtues and fe- 
licity of two Roberts, both in peace and war, who lately reign- 
ed in Scotland, authors remain ſilent in that point, and there- 
tore I ſhall not take upon me to determine. | 
The excellence of this Robert conſiſted in this, that he 
was rather unblemiſhed by vice, than ſignalized for any illu- 
ſtrious virtues ; ſo that the name of King was veſted in him, 
but the management of all public affairs reſted on Robert his 
brother. In the beginning of his reign, there was peace a- 
broad, by reaſon of the three years truce made with the Eng- 
liſh; which a while after was prolonged for four years more. 
But a ſedition was begun at home by Duncan, or Dunach, Stu- 
art. He was the ſon of Alexander Earl of Buchan, the King's 
brother ; a fierce father, and a fiercer ſon ; who, upon the 
death of his grandfather, imagining now that he had a fit op- 
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portunity for rapine, gathered a band of pillagers at his heel, 
and deſcending into Angus ſpoiled all, as it it had been an ene- 
my's country. Walter Ogilvy and Walter Lichton, his bro- 
ther, endeavouring to oppoſe him, were killed, together with 
ſixty of their followers. They, elated with this ſucceſs, af. 
flicted the country more grievouſſy than ever; but hearing of 
the approach of the Earl of Crawfurd, whom the King had (cnt 
to reſtrain their inſolence, the nimbleſt of them fled ſpeedily, 
and hid their heads in holes and corners; of thoſe who made 
not ſo much haſte, ſome were ſlain, ſome taken, and afterwards 
put to death. Thus the wickedneſs of theſe unquiet and tur- 
bulent ſet of . mortals being hindered from ſpreading over the 
champaign countries, they fell out amongſt themſelves at their 
own homes : and eſpecially two families of them exerciſed 
great cruelties upon one another. They refuſed to end their 
teuds by courſe of law, or to refer them to indifferent arditra- 
tors; ſo that the King ſent two Earls to ſuppreſs them, Tho- 
mas Earl of Dunbar, and James Lindſay, his father being dead, 
now Earl of Crawfurd : theſe commanders, conſidering they 
were to engage a fierce and reſolute people, who not only de- 
ſpiſed pleaſure, but even death itſelf; fo that they were not 
likely to ſubdue them by force, without great ſlaughter of their 
own men; they therefore reſolved to try what they could do 
by policy. And accordingly they diſcourſed the heads of both 
clans apart, and repreſented to them what danger would accrue 
to both by their mutual ſlaughters of one another; and if one 
family ſhould extirpate the other, yet that was not likely to be 
effected, without great damage, even of the conquering {ide ; 
and if it might, yet the conteſt would not end ſo; for then 

the conquerors were to engage the King's forces, (though they 
were weakened before by their mutual conflicts), of whole au. 

ger againſt them both, they might be juſtly ſenſible, becaut 
he had ſent forces to deſtroy them both, even before they had 
difabled one another. But if they would hearken to thoſe wi 
were more deſirous of their preſervation than their ruin, the 
would ſhew them a way how they might be reconciled ho- 
nourably, with amends, and to the King's ſatisfaction. When 
they deſired to hear how this condition was propoſod, that thi 
ty of each fide ſhould try it out in fight before the King, arm 

only with their ſwords ; they that were conquered, ſhows 
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have a pardon for all paſt offences, and the conquerors ſhould 
be honoured and reſpected by the King and his nobles : both 
ſides were well pleaſed with the terms; ſo that a day was fixed 
for the combat ; and at the time appointed the heads of the 
families, with their parties, came'to court, and part of a field 
on the north ſide of the town of Perth, which was ſevered trom 
the reſt by a deep trench, was appointed for the place of com- 
bat; and galleries built round for ſpectators. Hereupon an 
huge multitude was aſſembled together, and fat ready to fee 
the diſpute ; but the fight was delayed a while, becauſe one 
of the thirty of the one party had hid himſelf for fear, and their 
fellows were not willing to engage without having juſt an e- 


qual number with their adverſaries; neither was any one found 


to ſupply the place of him who was abſent ; and of the other 
party, not a man would be drawn out, or exempted trom the 
tight, leit he might ſeem leſs valued, and not ſo courageous as 
the reſt. After a little pauſe, an ordinary tradeſman comes 
forth, and offers to ſupply the place of him that was abſent, 
provided, that if his ſide conquered, they would pay him 
down half a gold dollar of France, and alſo provide tor his 
maintenance afterwards as long as he lived. Thus the num- 
ber being again equalled, the fight began; and it was carried 
on with ſuch great contention, both of body and mind, as old 
grudges, inflamed by ncw lofles, could raiſe up in men of 
ſuch fierce diſpoſitions, accuſtomed to blood and cruelty; 
eſpecially, ſeeing honour and eſtate was propounded to the 
conqueror, death and ignominy to the conquered : the ſpec- 
cators were poſſeſſed with as much horror, as the combatants 
were with fury, as deteſting to behold the ugly and deformed 
mutilations and butcheries of one another's bodies; the lop- 
ping off their limbs; and, in a word, the rage of wild beaits 
under the ſhape of men. But all took notice, that none car- 
tied himſelf more valiantly than that mercenary and ſuppoſiti- 
tious hireling, to whoſe valour a great part of the victory was 
to be aſcribed : of that ſide that he was of, there were ten a- 
live, beſides himſelf, but all of them grievouſly wounded: of 
the contrary faction, there remained only one, who was not 
wounded at all; but as there was ſo much odds, and he would 
de forced ſingly to encounter with ſo many, he. threw himſelf 
into the riyer Tay, which ran by; and his adverſaries not 
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being able to follow him, by reaſon of their wounds, he e. 
{capedto the other fide. By this means, the forwardelt of 
both parties being ſlain, the promiſcuous multitude being 
left without leaders, gave over their trade of ſedition for many He 
years after, and betook themſelves to their $ulbandry. This 
combat happened in the year 1396. | 
About two yearsafter, in an aſſembly of the ſtates at Perth, Nu 
the King made David his ſon, Earl of Rotheſay, being cigh- n 
teen yrars old, and Robert his brother, long ſince Earl of MI. 
Monteith and Fife, Dukes of Albany. This vain title of bo- Nin 
nour was then firſt celebrated in Scotland, a great in- Niis 
creaſe of ambition, but none at all to virtue; neither Min: 
did it afterwards: thrive with any who enjoyed it. The Mg 
King would have beſtowed the ſame title upon the Earl of Ne 
Douglas; but be, being a grave and ſolid perſon, abſolutely In 
refuſed that nominal ſhadow of empty honour ; and if any My 
man told him that he ſhould be a Duke, he rebuked him 
ſharply for it. Some ſay, that the name of governor, which 
was given by his father to Robert the king's brother, ws 
this year contirmed by the King; as alſo that the family of the 
Lindſays had the earldom of Crawtfurd added to their former 
honours : but they are not fully clear, whether the nat.:c of the 
firſt Earl of that family was Thomas or David. | 
The next year after, Richard II. King of England, was 
forced to reſign the crown; and Henry IV. ſucceeded him, 
In the beginning of his reign, before the truce was quite end 
ed, new ſeeds of war with the Scots were ſown. George 
Dunbar, Earl of March, had betrothed his daughter Elik 
beth to David the King's ſon, and had already paid a good part 
of her dowery. Archibald Earl of Douglas, ftorming that f 
powerful a man, and his rival, ſhould be preferred before hin, 
alledging that the conſent of the eſtates was not obtained in 
the caſe, (which no man ever remembered to be done in 4 
of the King's marriages before), offered his daughter Mary, 
with a larger dowery ; and by means of Robert the King 
brother, who could do all at court, he brought it about, tha 
the condition was accepted, and the marriage was conſumms 
ted by the decree of the eſtates. George was much affectts 
at this injury, as well -as reproach, and ſharply expoſtulate 
with the King about it; but ſeeing what was once done, cou 
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- MW not be undone, he deſired at leaſt the repayment of the dowe- 
y. This his juſt demand being denied, and perceiving that 
3 Wc was not like to obtain any right, for that the minds and 
ers of all the court were prepoſſeſſed by his rival, he departed 
pon very angry, nay, threatening terms; and ſo giving up 

the caſtle of Dunbgt to Robert Maitland, his fiſter's ſon, he 
„vent for England. Robert preſently yielded up the caſtle to 
- Wan herald, fent by the King to demand it, and Douglas was 
 Wainitred into it with a garriſon ; ſo that when George re- 
- Wiuned home, he was denied entrance. Upon that, he took 
„lis wife, children, and ſome intimate friends, and returned 
7 {Winto England. Being there, as he was a man powerful ac 
© Whome, and famous abroad, he joined counſels with Pier- 
g, a mortal enemy to the name of the Douglafles ; and 


In regard he was well beloved by the bordering Scots, of 
/ Wvbich many were either his tenants, allies, or otherwiſe ob- 
n Wiged to him, he made an inroad into the whole province of 
arch, and drove great preys from the country, eſpecially 
8 


rom the lands of the Douglaſſes. The King of Scots firit pro 

imed George a public enemy, and confiſcated all his eſtate ; 
next he ſent an herald to the King of England, to demand 
that he might be given up as a fugitive, according to the league 
ade betwixt them, and alſo to complain of the violation of 
he truce. Henry of England gave a peremptory anſwer to 
is demands, that he had given the public faith to George for 
protection, and that he would not break his royal word; 
if a private e ent with a renegado was more reli - 
zouſſy to be obſerved, than that which had been publicly 
onfirmed by ambaſſadors and heralds; for the days of the 
ruce made with Richard were not yet expired. In the mean 
me, Henry Piercy the younger, called Hot · ſpur, and George 
unbar, ceaſed not to infeſt the neighbouring lands of the 
ots with their incurſions. Which when they had often and 
cc:{sfully done, their boldneſs increaſed with their ſucceſs; 

that gathering two thouſand men together, they entered 
othian, and made great hzvock about Hadington. They be- 
ed Hales-caftle, but in vain. When they came to Lin- 
Dn, (a village ſituated on the Tayne, a river of Lathian), they 
ere ſo diſturbed at the ſudden coming of Douglas againſt them, 
- > left their booty, and all their baggage behind them; 

or. J. 3 L. 
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and ran away in ſuch fear, that they never ſtopped till they, 
came to Berwick. Theſe things were done about the begin- 
ning of February, in the year 1400. TH 

The fame year, upon the return of the herald, war was de- 
- nounced againſt England; and then alſo Archibald Douglas, Wh 
ſurnamed the Auſtere, a man inferior to none of his anceltors Hd 
in all Kind of praiſe, fell ſick and died, in a very bad time forth 
his country, which had lately loft, by divers misfortunes, ſo m. 
many brave generals before. His fon, of the ſame name, ſic-· N v. 
ceeded him. On the thirteenth of Auguſt, the Engliſh King HL 
with great forces entered Scotland. When he came to H- eve. 
dington, he ſtaid there three days, and then marched to bo 
Leith; and ſtaying there as many days, he laid ſiege to the c. 
cattle of Edinburgh. The governor led an army againit Woo 
them, but very flowly ; ſo that it eaſily appeared, that he dd Ne 
not much care if the caſtle of Edinburgh was taken by the co: 
Engliſh ; and in it David, the King's fon. For by this tine lie 
his wicked ambition begun to ſhew itſelf : for he undervaluedMWbu 
his brother, as an effeminate perſon, and ſought the deſtruc- ND 
tion of his children as much as he could, that he might enjoy ve 
the kingdom himſelf ; ſo that their loſs he counted his gin. N Ge 
But the King of England and his army, on the contrary, ad- per 
cd the enemy with a great deal of moderation, as if, by nu 
oſtentation of war, they had only ſought for peace; for he- N ua 
ving made ſome flight onſet on the cattle, he raiſed the ſiegei un 
and returned home, without doing any conſiderable damage ! 
to the places through which he marched ; inſomuch that, inWſub 
his marches both backward and forward, he got the praiſe ad nd 
commendation of being a mild, clement, and moderate em- we 
my: he was courteous to. thoſe that ſurrendered themſelves Wmno! 
he offered no violence to conſecrated places; and he even e. g! 
warded thoſe bountifully, Who had formerly entertain ein- 
his father. All theſe practices ingratiated him more, andes 
rendered the governor more odious; in regard he did noffiry 
proſecute the war with any eagerneſs, as againſt an enen, 
nor yet endeavour to make ſo eaſy and beneficent a King 1» 
friend. After Henry was returned for England, Georg! 
Dunbar continued ſtill to invade the borders, but the inrow 
he had were more frequent than they were conſiderable. To fu 
- preſs him, there was more need of a diligent than numero This 
force, and therefore Douglas divided the forces of each co 
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ty into ſmall bands, and appointed commanders over them; 
who, by turns, were to ſtop the enemy, or, if they ſaw cauſe, 
to fight him. The firſt lot fell upon Thomas Halyburton of 
Dirlington, who took a great booty from the enemy out of 
the lands near Bamburgh. But Patrick Hepburn, who wan- 
dered farther abroad, with a greater band of men, had not 
the like ſucceſs ; for truſting too much to the numbers of his 
men, and not being very wary in his retreat with his prey, he 
was cut off by the Engliſh, aud with him all the flower of the 
Lothian ſoldiery. Archibald Douglas, to revenge the ſlaugh- 
ter of his friend, by the conſent of the governor, gathered a- 
boye ten thouſand men together: abundance of the nobles ac- 
companied him in his march, and among them, Murdo the 
oovernor's ſon. When they came to Northumberland, at 
Newcaſtle upon - Tyne, they paſſed the river, and put the 
country to fire and {word ; but there encountering with 
Henry Piercy the younger, and George Dunbar, in a pitched 
butle, they were overcome, many of the nobles were lain, 
Douglas was taken priſoner, having loſt one of his eyes; fo 
were alſo Murdo Earl of Fife, Thomas Earl of Murray, and 
George Earl of Angus, with many other noble and illuſtrious 
perſons. And indeed the ſtrength of Scotland was not fo 
much weakened in any one fight for many years before, as it 
was in this. It was tought at Homeldon, a town in North- 
unberland, on the 7th of May, in the ycar of Chriſt 1401. 
Piercy, having obtained fo ſignal a victory, reſolved to 
ſubje& all the country which lay betwixt Northumberland 
and the Forth, to the Engliſh ſceptre; and he thought it 
would be a work of no great difficulty to compaſs, in regard 
molt of the nobility of thoſe countries were cither {lain in the 
ght, or elſe his priſoners. Purſuant to this reſolution, be- 
einning with Cocklaw, a caſtle in Teviotdale, the governor 
areed, “ That unleſs the caſtle was relieved by the Scots in, 
fity days, he would ſurrender it up.” When theſe condi- 
uon; were brought to the King, and then to the governor, 
lome were of opinion, that the caſtle ſhould be ſurrendered, 
In regard it was not of that conſequence, as, for the fake of it, 
to hazard the ſtrength of the kingdom a ſecond time, which 
had been ſo dreadfolly ſhaken and weakened in the late fight: 
This dejection of ſpirit proceeded, not ſo much from any 
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fear of the enemy, as from the perfidiouſneſs of the governo 
whoſe mouth watered atter the kingdom. He, on the othe 
fide, to avert all ſuſpicion from himſelf, in high and conk 
dent words, affirmed, that this cowheartedneſs and contel- 
ſion of public fear, would more encourage the enemy, than 
the loſs of a battle. And if any one thought, that the Eng 
liſh would be contented with the taking of one caſtle, th 
were very much miſtaken ; for as fire is more increaſed by x 
light aſperſion of water, fo the deſire of the Engliſh, upd 
ſurrender of ſome places, would not be extinguiſhed, but n- 
ther inflamed to the taking of more; ſo that what was given 
up at firſt, would be but a ſtep to a farther progreſs: but,. a 
(lays he) if all of you retuſe to march out, for the relief o 
the caſtle, I myſelf will go alone; for as long as I live, and 
am in health, I will never ſuffer ſuch a mark of diſgrace to be 
branded on the Scottiſh name. Upon this gallant of 
the governor's, the reſt, either extinguiſhing or diſſembling 
their ſuſpicion, cried out, That they would follow him. tt 
But fortune decided the controverſy, and blew off that dau- ec 
ger; for Piercy was recalled to the civil war in England, andi t. 
ſo the ſiege was raiſed without blows. w 

Whilit theſe things were acting abroad againſt the enemy, © 
matters went no better at home : for ſhortly after the dea ( 
of Archibald Douglas, the year before, there immediately f- w 
lowed the — of the Queen Annabella, and of Waltz} l. 
Trail, Archbithop of St Andrew's, inſomuch that all mem 0' 
minds did preſage a great change of affairs. For the ſplendour in 
of military matters was upheld by Douglas; the eccleſiaſtical} w 
authority and reſemblance (in ſome ſort) of ancient diſcipline, b. 
by Tra]; and the dignity of the court, by the Queen, as Gid B 
ſoon appear by what happened after her death. For David fu 
the King's fon, was a young man of a fierce diſpoſition, ad it 
inclined to wantonneſs and luſt. The indulgence of his f. 2! 
ther increaſed thoſe vices; for thongh he had not authority * 
enough to maintain the reverence due to him, yet by the d. & 
ligent admonition of thoſe who were appointed to be D. u 
vid's tutors in his youth, but much more by the counſel ad d. 
advice of his mother, his youthful heats of temper were ſonc- hi 
what reſtrained ; bat when ſhe was dead, he, as now Wo 
from this curb, returned to his own manners and luſtfulß n. 
courſes; for, laying aſide all ſhame and fear, he took a & 
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other mens wives by force, nay, and virgins too, though 
well deſcended ; and thoſe that he could not perſuade by fair 
means, he raviſhed by co:npulſion ; and if any one endeavour- 
ed to abridge him in his debauched courſes, he was ſure never 
to come off without ſuffering for it. Many complaints were 
broaght to his father about theſe his exorbitancies ; ſo that 
he wrote to his brother, the governor, to keep him with 
him, and to have a ftri& eye over his converſation, till that 
ſpirit of lewdneſs ſhould abate, and till he gave ſome hopes 
of his amendment of life. The governor had now an oppor- 
tunity put into his hands, to effect what he moſt deſired, 
and that was, to deſtroy his brothers iſſue ; fo that meeting 
David three miles from St Andrew's, he carried him into 
the caſtle there, which he kept in the nature of a garriſon, 
after the Archbiſhop's death : afrer a while, he took him from 
thence, and carried him to his own caſtle of Falkland; and 
there ſhut him up cloſe priſoner, intending to ſtarve him. But 
that miſerable death to which his uncle's cruelty had deſign- 
ed him, was protracted for a few days, by the compaſſion of 
two of the female ſex; one was a young maid, whoſe father 
was governor of the caſtle and garriſon. She gave him oat- 
cakes made ſo thin, that they could be folded up together, 
(as it is uſual in Scotland to make them), and as often as ſhe 
went into the garden near the priſon, ſhe put them under a 
linen vail or hood, which ſhe did, as it were, careleſsly caſt 
over her head, to keep her from the ſun, and thruſt them 
into the priſon to him through a ſmall cranny, rather than a 
window. The other was a country-nurſe, who milked her 
breaſt, and, by a little canal, conveyed it into his mouth. 

By this mean fare, which ſerved rather to increaſe, than aſ- 

ſuage his hunger, his wretched life and puniſhment was 
lengthened out for a little while; till, at length, by the vi- 

glance of the guards, they were diſcovered and put to death: 

tbe father mightily abhorring the perfidiouſneſs of his own 

daugbter, whilſt he endeavoured to manifeſt his fidelity to an 

unfaitliful regent. The young man beingthus left deſtitute of all 

human ſupport, having, by force of hunger, gnawed and torn 

his own fleſh, died at length more than a ſingle death. His 

end was long concealed from his father, though it was com- 

monly known abroad, becauſe no man durſt be the meſſen- 

er of ſuch fad tidings to him. 
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But to return to the affairs of England, as far as they lay in 
termingled with our own : When Piercy, and a great num- 


ber beſides of the nobility, had conſpired to' make war upon 
their own King, he agrees with Douglas, whom he {till hel 
priſoner ſince the battle of Homeldon, that, if he would improxe 
his intereſt, by aſſiſting him againſt the King, as ſtrenuouſlly and 
as faithfully as he had before done againſt him, he would ſe 
him at liberty without ranſom ; which Douglas trankly promi- 
ſed him to do, as being willing to omit no opportunity of {er- 
vice againſt the Engliſh King. Hereupon he gathered {one 
of his friends and tenants about him, and prepared himſelf for 
the fight, wherein he behaved himſelf as ſtoutly, as he promi- 
ſed ro Piercy ; ſo that, without regard to the common ſoldiers 
his mind and eye was wholly intent upon the King only; and 
there being ſeveral commanders clothed in royal attire, which 
was done on purpoſe by the Engliſh, either to deceive the ene. 
my, if they ſhould preſs hard upon the King; or elſe that the 
ſoldiers, in more places than one, might find him a preſent 
witneſs of their courage or cowardice : Douglas took notice of 
one of theſe, who had fine armour, and ruthed in- upon him 
with all his might, and unhorſed him. But he being relieved 
by thoſe who were next, he did the fame to a ſecond, and to a 
third, who were all attired as Kings, (and this Edward Hall, 
the Engliſh writer, affirms, as well as ours); ſo that he was not 
taken up ſo much with the apprehenſion of his own danger, a 
an aſtoniſhment, from whence ſo many Kings ſhould ſtart up 
at once. At length, after a terrible and bloody fight, fortune 
turned about, and the King won the day; Douglas was fadly 
wounded, and taken amongſt the priſoners; and whereas mi- 
ny urged to put hin to death, the King ſaved him, and did 
not only commend his fidelity to his friend, but alſo rewarc- 
ed him for his yalour ; and when his wounds were cured, at- 

ter he had ſtaid ſome months with him, upon the payment 

of a great ſum of money he was releaſed. : 

In the mean time, the Scottiſh King heard of the death 0! 

David his eldeſt ſon, by the unnatural cruelty of his unde. 

The author was ſutficicntly pointed at by private whiſpering) 

though no man dared publicly. to accuſe ſo potent a man. 

VWhereupon the King ſends for his brother, and ſharply expc- 

ſtulates with him concerning the matter. He had prepared his 
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tale beforehand, and charges others with the guilt of the young 
man's death; as for him and his, they were ready, forſooth, 
whenever the King pleaſed, to plcad and aſſert their innocency, 
in a due courſe of law; but as for the murderers, ſome of 
them he had taken already, and the reſt he would make dili- 
gent ſearch after. Thus the matter being brought to exami- 
nation according to law, the author of the wickedneſs ſum- 
mons a council, ſets up accuſers, and he, who was impleaded 
3 guilty, was by them acquitted as innocent of the murder. 
The King imprecated a moſt dreadful puniſhment from the 
God of heaven above to be poured down on him and his po- 
ſterity, who had committed that horrid wickedneſs : and thus, 
being overpreſſed with grief and bodily weakneſs, he returned 
to Bute whence he came, ſuſpecting more than ever, that his 
brother had committed the parricide, though he was too power- 
ful to be brought by him to juſtice and puniſhment tor the 
ſame. But he, hike a ſtrong didembler, brings the ſuppoſititious 
authors of the wickedneſs out of priſon, and put them to cruel 
deaths ; it is true, they were lewd perſons, yet innocent of that 
particular fact for which they ſuffered. . 

In the mean time, the King adviſed with his friends, how 
he might preſerve James his youngeſt fon, for whoſe ſafety he 
was very ſolicitous, and whom he had left in the cuſtody of 
Walter Wardiloe, Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, an honeſt man 
and faithful to him : they gave their opinion, that he could 
not be ſafe in any part of Scotland, and that therefore it was 
beſt to ſend him over to Charles VI. King of France, the old 
ly and only friend of the Scottiſh nation; tor he could be e- 
ducated no where more ſafely and honourably than there. 
The freſh example of David Bruce ſtuck yet in their minds, 
who, in dubious and troubleſome times at home, had there, for 
lome years, an honourable retreat and entertainment. Here- 
upon a veſſel was prepared, and he put on board at the Baſs, a 
rock rather than an ifland. Henry Sinclair, Earl of the Orca- 
ds, was ſent with him as his guide or rector. Whilſt they were 
coaſting by the ſhore, he landed at the promontory ob Flam- 
borough, either driven in by tempeſt, or elſe to retreſh him- 
ſelf on ſhore, after having been very ſea- ſick: there he was de- 
tuned by the Engliſh, till they ſent to their King, who com- 
nunded that he ſhould be brought up to court; ſo that neither 
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the law of the truce, which was made a little before, for eight 
years, nor the ſupplicating letters of his father prevailed, but 
be was kept as a lawful priſoner. For his father, at his depar- 
ture, had ent letters by him to the King of England, (if poſſiby 
he hould be neceſſitated to land there), wherein he made com. 
plaining and lamentable diſcourſes, both of his own, and alſy 
of the. common fortune of all mankind. But, though the 
King of England was not ignorant of the inconſtancy of lu- 
man affairs, yet the old grudge againſt the nation of the Seotz 
more prevailed with him, than either the reſpect of the 
youth's innocent age, or the tears of his grieved father, or the 
dignity of the kingly name, or the faith of the pacification 
and truce. For having referred the matter to his council, how 
be ſhould treat the ſon of the King of Scots being arrived in 
his dominions, thole who had any regard to equity, and were 
weary of the preſent war, inclined to the milder opinion, vn. 
that the royal youth, who fled from the cruelty of his own 
countrymen, and was now their fuppliant, ſhould be hoſpi- 
tably and friendly eniertained, that fo a fierce nation, and un- 
couqnered by the war of ſo many ages, might be won and 
wrought over to a reconciliation by courteſy. For this they 
thought the moſt ſolid and firm victory, not when liberty 
is taken away by force, but when minds are united by the in- 
diſſoluble bond of amity. Others were of a contrary opini- 
on, that be might be lawfully detained as a priſoner, either be. 
cauſe many of the Scots nobility had perſonally aſſiſted Piercy 
in the inſurrection which he made againſt the King, or becaule 
his father had entcrtained and relieved Piercy the elder, when 
he was baniſhed and condemned as a traitor in England. 

This opinion (as commonly the worſt counſels do) prevail 
ed, though they that were preſent at the conſultation knew well 
enough, that thoſe Scots who fought againſt the Engliſh King 
in Piercy's inſurrection, were not ſent by any public comm: 
fion from the King, but came out of their private affection 


to Douglas, who was then alſo in Piercy's power. They 


might alſo have remembered, hat Henry himſclf had anfwer- 
ed to the Scots, a few years before, when they demanded 
George Dunbar to be given up; yet, notwithſtanding, the 
{tuck to this laſt opiuion, as commonly in the courts of prur 
ces, a falſe pretence of advantage weighs down honelt ul 
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it rignteous counſels : yet in one thing Henry dealt nobly and 
* royally with his captive, that he cauſed him to be educated in 
- Wlcarning, and good diſcipline. This calamity of the ſon was 
ly brought to his father's ears, whilſt he was at ſupper, and did 
u. o overwhelm him with grief, that he was almoſt ready to 
0 vive up the ghoſt in the hands of his ſervants that attended 
him ; but being carried to his bedchamber, he abſtained from 
al food, and in three days died of hunger and grief at Rothe- 
ay, which is a town in the iſland Bute, in the ſixteenth year of 
his reign, on the 11t of April, and year of Chriſt 1406. He 
was buried at the abbey of Paiſley. This Robert, for tallncts 
n Wot ſtature, and for the beauty and compoſition of his whole 
body, was inferior to very few of his contemporaries. His 
n lfe was very harmleſs, and there was no virtuous accomplilh- 
e ment, fit for a private man, wanting in him; ſo that it may 
. be truly faid of him, that he was a better man than a 
King. 
After the King's death, the government of the kingdom 
„vas fettied upon Robert his brother, by the decree of all the 
d ettates; who had many things in him worthy of chat office 
Jad dignity, if, out ot a blind ambition to rule, he had not 
)V MWuilcd unjuit courſes to hatten to the throne. He was valiant in 
var, prudent in counſel, juſt in judgment, liberal to the no- 
„ bles, and tender in levying taxes on the commons. The 
„ame year, Piercy the elder again entered into a conſpiracy a- 
) Mpainſt the King, to revenge upon him the deaths of his 
e brother and two ſons, who had been {lain ; but his defign 
vas diſcovered, many of his accomplices taken and put to 
death, and he himſelf for fear fled into Scotland, that from 
- Withence he might go over into Flanders and France to procure 
1 Waxiliaries, and renew the war: In the mean time, Hen- 
g, the King of England's ſon, made great incurſions into 
- WW cotland, both by land and ſea: when he was returned home 
u vith a great booty, the caſtle of Jedburgh, which the enemy 
uad kept, from the fight at Purham, to that day, was taken 
- WY the commons of Teviotdale, pillaged, and then, by the 
1 Woeovernor's order, wholly demoliſhed : and George Earl of 
arch, who had done much damage to his countrymen, in 
chalf of the Engliſh, being not able to procure from them 
3 Wiid to recover his own, nor an honeſt maintenance amongſt 
Vo. I. 3 M 
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t hem neither, pacified the governor by his friends, and fo re- 
turned home; yet he loſt part of his patrimony, viz, his 
caltles in Lochmaben, and Annandale, which were given He 
to Douglas, for the loſſes he had ſuſtained : and thus all of- Nd. 
tences were forgiven on both ſides, and he paſſed the reſt of 
his life in great concord with his neighbours, and faithful ſub- 
jection to his King. | 
The next year Piercy, after he had made a vain and fruit- 
eis tour over France and Flanders, returned into Scotland to 
his old friend the Earl of March; by whom he was con- 
teoully entertained and accommodated according to his eſtate, 
There he tranſacted by private meſſengers, about returning in- 
to his own country; and, amongſt the reſt, he wrote to Ralph 
Rokeſby, his ancient and faithful friend, as he thought, that n 
he did not want force, both of Scots and Engliſh, who were N be 
ready to aſſiſt him to recover his ancient patrimony, provi- s 
ded that he would join his aſſiſtance with them. This Ralph an 
was at that time ſheriff of Yorkſhire, ſo they there call the of. 
ficer which preſides in chief over juridical aſſemblies. He en- no 
ticed Piercy to him upon pretence of giving him aid, and then Not 
diſcovered the conſpiracy to the King. Thus the friend ws me 
betrayed, his head. cut off, and ſent to the King at Lon h 
don. | | | Tj 
There was alſo at that time a certain Engliſhman in Scot- be 
land, who called himſelf Richard II. but falſely, as I ſuppoſe. Mr: 
For when Piercy the elder did often and earneſtly deſire 10 n 
ſpeak with him, he would not by any perſuaſion be induce! g 
thereunto, fearing, as may be gueſſed, left his impoſture mig ex. 
be detected by a man who ſo well knew his King. Yet Hie 
was for ſome years treated as one of the blood-royal : an: 
that he might live more ſecurely, he feigned himſelf molt Hand 
verſe from any deſire of enjoying the kingdom. But at al 
dying, he was buried in the church of the Franciſcan ris! 
at Stirling; the title of King of England being inſerted in 
epitaph. - Not long after, Faſtcaſtle, a very ſtrong cattle ( 
the name intimates) in March, was taken from the Englil 
by Patrick Dunbar, ſon to George, and therein Thomas Ic 
den, governor thereof, who had inſeſted all the neighbour 
ing places of Lothian with continual robberies. And mor 
over, in Teviotdale, William Douglas, and Gavin Duni 
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e. voungeſt fon of the Earl of March, had broken down the 
us badge of Roxburgh, and burnt the town; but they attempt- 
ned not the cattle, becauſe they were deſtitute and unprovi- 
ot. ¶ dad of all things neceſſary for a ſiege: but the next year after, 
ot WM which was 1411, Donald the iſlander, lord of the Ebudæ, 
ib WE aiming Roſs as the next heir (for ſo indeed he was), as un- 
_ MWhuttly taken away from him by the governor, when he could 
it. get no right, he levied 1000 iſlanders, and made a deſcent on 
to the continent, and fo calily ſeized on Roſs, the whole coun- 
ny being willing to return to the ſubjection of their own juſt 
de. maſter : but this facility of the Roſſians in ſubmitting to him, 
m gwe him (whoſe mind was greedy of prey) encouragement 
Fe attempt greater matters. For he paſſed over into Murray, 
bat and there being no force to defend it, he reduced it to his o- 
ere I bedience, and then paſſed farther in his depredations into 
W. Strathbogy, and threatened Aberdeen. Againſt this ſudden 
Jp d unexpected enemy the governor gathered forces; but in 
ol. ¶ regard the greatneſs and the near approach of the danger did 
cr not admit the expectancy of flow-paced aid, Alexander Earl 
hen WW of Marr, the fon of Alexander the governor's brother, and al- 
wo noſt all the nobility beyond the Tay, at a village called Har- 
ol hw, ſet themſelves and their men in battle-array againſt him. 

The fight was cruel and bloody; for the valour of many no- 
col-WF bes did then contend for eſtate and glory againſt the ſavage 
ole. cruelty of the oppoſite party; at laſt the night parted them, 
and it may be rather ſaid, that they were both weary with 
co ivhting, chan that either party had the better; ſo that the 
ol erent of the tight was ſo uncertain, that when both ſides had 
reckoned up how many they had loſt, cach counted himſelf 


au the conqueror. In this fight there fell. ſo many eminent 
p ad noble perſonages, as ſcarce ever periſhed in one battle a- 
Jul 


ginlt a foreign eneniy for many years before: and theretore 
tue village, which was obſcure before, grew famous from it, 


neren to poſterity. 

5 1 This year alſo public ſchools began firſt to be opened at St 

7 Andrew's, which was effected rather by the conſent of learned 
(* 


men, who offered themſelves to be profeſſors of learning, than 
ocalioned by any private or public ſtipend. The next ten 
years there was hardly any memorable thing acted betwixe 
che Scots and Engliſh, cither becauſe there was a truce made, 
3 M2 
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which yet authors are ſilent in; or becauſe Henry IV. dyn 
on the 21ſt day of March, and his fon Henry V. preſeniyW * 
ſucceeding him, being all the reſt of his life intent on the M 
fairs of France, the Engliſh abitained from offering any in 
ry to the Scats. And beſides, the governor of Scotland ddl © 
not dare to {tir on his ſide, for fear leſt the Engliſh ſhou d 
bring back upon them the true heir of the crown, whom he d 
knew many of the Scots would cloſe with, out of commiſen b 
tion of his misfortunes. Therefore what inroads were made fff] U 
that time, were rather robberies than wars. For both Pen. 1 
rith in England was burnt by Archibald Douglas, and Dun, 
fries in Scotland by the Engliſſi: and likewiſe there was aff © 
exchange of priſoners made; Murdo the governor's ſon, il © 
ken at- Homeldon fight, was exchanged for Piercy, who © 
when his grandfather's party was ſubdued in England, ua ”. 
brought into Scotland, and left with the governor ; but v 1 
on the new King's coming ta the crown, he was reſtored il d 
the dignity of his ancettors. He, though he was not pro P 
perly a priſoner by the Jaw of arms; yet the unjuſt detention K 
of James, fon to the King of Scots, ſtopt the mouths aliſſ * 
the Engliſh, that they could not juſtly complain of any ini 
ry in the caſe, As for Piercy himſelf, he was ſo far fran ! 
reſenting it, that, as long as he lived, he acknowledged the tl 
vility and great friendſhip of the Scots to him, in all kind i 
mutual ſervice. t 

Moreover, the ſame year an embaſſy came from the cou. 
cil of Conſtance, the head whereof was the abbot of Pom 
niack ; and another from Peter Lune, who had ſeized on tit c 
Papacy, and as obſtinately kept it. He, by Henry Harding 1 
an Engliſh Franciſcan, had wrought over the governor toll a 
party, but in vain; for the whole body of the prieſthou8y © 
was againſt him; for they having aſſented to the council di * 
Conſtance, had ſubſcribed to the election of Martin V. It g 
the mean time, the King of France, by means of a viola ! 
diſeaſe, became lunatic, and his diſtemper was increaſed = 
the monks, who pretended to cure him. By this mew x 


France was drvided into two factions. The head of the o- 
was the Duke of Burgundy, who, having ſlain the Kiny' 
brother, drew him to the Fooliſh party. The head of ti 
other was the King's fon, who being diſinherited by his 
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trated father, was called by his enemies in a jeer the King 
of Berry; becauſe he uſually kept himſelf at Bourges in Ber- 
ry, a town of the Bernois. He, being forſaken by a great 
part of his own countrymen, and dettitute alſo of foreign 
aid, in the year 1419, ſent the Earl of Vendoſme his ambaſla- 
dor to the Scots, to demand aid ot them, according to the league 
betwixt the two nations. The aſſembly of the eſtates ordered 
him ſeven thouſand men : and indeed at that time, in regard 
the ſoldiers were increaſed by reaſon of the long peace with 
England, it was no hard matter to make up ſuch a number 
of men, being only volunteers. John Earl of Buchan, the 
governor's ſon, was made general of the forces, and many 
eminent perſons followed him; but Archibald Earl of Wig- 
ton, the ſon of Archibald the ſecond Earl of Douglas, was far 
more eminent than all the reſt. When they came into 
France, they were ſent by the Dauphin (ſo they call the el- 
deſt ſon of the King of France) into Touruine, a country very 
plentiful in all ſorts of proviſion, and near to the enemy: 
tor the Duke of Clarence, brother to the King of England, 
was then in France, inſtead of the King himſelf, and made 
great havock of the country of Anjou, whoſe inhabitants re- 
mained in their obedience to the French King. And it was 
thought hewould have come as far as the town of Beaux. This 
was done two days before Eaſter; whereupon the Scots 
thinking, that the general would ceaſe from any military 
action thoſe few days of that feaſt (as thecuſtom is), and a 
ply himſelf to eccleſiaſtical duties; or (as others ſay) — 
ming upon an eight days truce which was made, carried them- 
ſelves more ſecurely, than otherwiſe they were wont to do 
The Duke of Clarence was informed of this, cither by An- 
drew Fregoſe an Italian; or elſe by ſome Scots foragers, 
whom his horſe had taken priſoners ; and, having got a fair 
opportunity for action (as he thought), he roſe up preſently 
from dinner, and with his horſe only marched toward the e- 
nemy ; he himſelf, beſides his other gallant furniture and ar- 
mour, wore on his head a royal dizdem ſet with many jew- 
els. Some few French who were quartered neareſt the e- 
nemy, in a village called Little Beaux, being terrified with 
his ſudden approach, fled into the tower of a church adjoin- 


— — 


| paſſing over; whereupon Clarence, with the forwardeſt of his 


be attacked by ſuch an implacable enemy, not only at home, 
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ing; whilſt he was aſſaulting of theſe, the alarm was piven 
to the reſt of the army, and preſently in great diſmay they 
all cried out, To your arms. The Earl of Buchan, while the 
reſt were fitting themſelves, ſent out 30 archers to take pof- 
ſeſſion of a bridge, which was the only paſſage over a neigh- 
bouring river. There a ſkirmiſh begun, and Hugh Kennedy, 
who quartered in a church hard by, came in to them, with 
one hundred men, who in ſuch a ſurpriſe were but half. arm. 
ed. This party with their arrows hindered the horſe from 


men, leaped from his horſe, and maintained the combat on 
foot; ſo that in a luſty charge they repelled the Scots, who 
were ſome unarmed, and ſome but half-armed, from the 
bridge, and this opened the paſſage for his men. In the mean 
time, whilſt Clarence was mounting his horſe, and his men 
were paſſing the narrow bridge a fe at a time, the Earl df 
Buchan was at hand with 200 horſe ; and now both ſides be- K. 
ing very earneſt to ſhew Themſelves, a ſharp fight began with I *' 
equal courage and hatred : for the Scots were glad, that they I m. 
had got an opportunity to give the firſt proof of their valour, i fo 
and ſo to refute the reproaches of the French, who were chi 
wont to upbraid them, as men given more to eating and 
drinking, than to fighting. The like reproach the French I {tr 
are wont to caſt upon the Britons; the Spaniards on the i ©! 
French; and the Africans on the Spaniards. On the other bi fur 
ſide, the Engliſh took it in great diſdain, that they ſhould JW the 


but even beyond the ſeas; and fo they fought ſtoutly, but ff fill 
none more fiercely than Clarence himſelf ; he being known Eu 
by his armour, John Swinton ran at him, and with his lance * 
00 


grievouſſy wounded him in the face; and the Earl of Buchan 
alſo ſmote him with 4 truncheon, and ſtruck him from hs He, 
horſe: when he was fallen, the Englith ran away, and wer ff Lo 
ſlain in the purſuit cven till night. This battle was fouglt 
the day before Easter, when the days are ſhort in cold coun: 
tries, a little after the vernal equinox. There fell of tie Þlac 


Engliſh in the fight above 2000, amongſt which were twet- 


ty-fix of eminent rank. Many priſoners were taken of good 


. . . In 
account in their own country; and eſpecialy ſome of tn 


Dake's allies: few of the Scots or French were lol 
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and thoſe of no great note. This is the moſt common 
report concerning the death of Clarence; but the Pluſcarty 
book ſays, that he was ſlain by Alexander Maccaſland, a 
knight of Lennox, who took off the aforeſaid diadem from 
his head, and fold it to John Stuart of Darnly, for 1000 
angels of gold ; and he again pawned it to Robert Huſton, to 
whom he owed 5000 angels; this, he ſays, was the vulgar o- 
pinion. The chief praiſe of this victory was aſcribed to the 
Scots, neither could their greateſt detractors deny it. Where- 
upon Charles the Dauphin created the Earl of Buchan Lord 
High Conſtable, which is the higheſt office in France next 
the King: the reſt of the commanders had alſo honours be- 
{towed on them, according to their ranks and valour. 

Whilſt theſe things were acting in France in the year 1420, 
Robert, governor of Scotland, died the ſame year, on the 
za of September, and fifteen years after the death of King 
Robert III. His ſon Murdo ſucceeded in his place, a man of 
a ſluggiſh diſpoſition, and ſcarce fit to govern his private fa- 
mily, much leſs the commonwealth : ſo that either by his 
ſothfulneſs, or elſe his too much indulgence, he fo ſpoiled his 
children, (for he had three), that, in a ſhort time, he brought 
both them and himſelf into great calamity, and at laſt to de- 
ſtruction. This change of domeſtic affairs cauſed the Earls 
of Buchan and Wigton, with many of their kindred, to re- 
turn from France : but, matters being ſoon ſertled at home, 
the Dauphin recalled the Earl of Buchan, who, with his wife's 
father Archibald, James his ſon, and the flower of the Scot- 
tik ſoldiers, failed into France, leaving his other ſon the 
Earl of Wigton behind him, who, being grievouſly ſick, 
could not follow him: they landed with 5000 ſoldiers at 
Rochelle, and ſo came to the Dauphin at Poictou, where 
they were joyfully received, and Douglas was made Duke of 
[ouraine. Wd | 

When Henry of England heard of the death of Clarence, 
he ſubſtituted John Earl of Bedford, his other brother, in his 
place, and ſent him before into France with 4000 horſe and 
10,000 foot. He himſelf followed ſoon after, and took with 
him James King of Scots in the expedition: thinking by that 
cans either to inſinuate himſelf with the Scots, who fought 
unit him in France; or elſe to render them ſuſpected to 
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the French: but he obtained neither of his ends, nor coull 
he prevail with them, at the deſire of their own King, ſo 
much as to return home, and to ſtand neuters, and be ſpecta- 
tors only of the war: for addrefling to all the garriſons held 
there by the Scots, they made him one general anſwer, That 
they could not acknowledge him for their King, who was 
under the power of another man. Henry being offended at 
their peremptorineſs and conſtancy, having taken the town 
of Meaux by ſtorm, hanged up twenty Scots that he found 
there, alledging, That they bore arms againit their own 

ing. Soon after, he and Charles VI. King of France, 
died, immediately one after another. About two years after, 
the Engliſh prevailed in a battle at Vernevil, where there were 
ſlain of the prime Scots, the Earl of Buchan and Douglas, 
one Duke of Touraine, the other maſter of the horſe to the 
French King; and alſo James Douglas, his ſon, Alexander 
Lindſay, Robert Stuart, and Thomas Swinton; and of con- 
mon ſoldiers above 2000. And, about three years after, the 
auxiliary Scots received another great overthrow at Beaux, 
when they were carrying proviſions to Orleans. They ſet 
upon the Engliſh in the way; in which fight there were ſlain 
of Scots of note, William Stuart with his brother, and two 
eminent knights of the family of the Douglaſſes, whoſe po- 
ſterities do yet enjoy two caſtles, and large poſſeſſions about 
them in Scotland, viz. one of them the caſtle of Drumlane: 
rick, and the other the caſtle of Lochlevin in Fife. Thus 
have I briefly touched upon the actions of the Scots, perfom- 
ed in a few years in France, as external and foreign occur- 
rences; the further explication of them is to be had in the 
French annals, which though they be not quite alien from 
the affairs of Scotland, yet I had not ſtepped out of my ud 
to mention them, if the calumny of ſome Engliſh writers bai 
not compelled me to it. For they endeavour to unden 
lue and ſpeak evil of what they dare not deny; which !! 
hiſtories did not mention, yet the munificence of the King 
the decrees of the citics, and the honourable monuments 4 
Orleans and Touraine, do fufficiently declare them. Wh 
then can they here object? The Scots, ſay they, arc 100 

r to maintain ſo great a force in a foreign country. 
anſwer, firſt, that if their poverty bs a fault, it is the falt 
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of the foil, not of the men; neither would I have taken this 
for a reproach, if it did not appear by their writings, that the 
Engliſh intended it for ſuch ; and therefore I ſhall only anſwer 
them with this, that theſe poor and beggarly Scots (as they 
call them) have got many great and famous victories over 
the opulent and wealthy Engliſh : and if they do not believe 
me in this point, let them conſult their own hiſtories ; and 
if they ſuſpend their belief of them alſo, let them not re- 
quire of us to receive them for true in other things. But to 
return to the affairs of Scotland: | 
Murdo being ſet up, as I ſaid but now, in the place of his 
ſither, he kept a very looſe kind of diſcipline in his own 
Houſe ; his children (whoſe names were Walter, Alexander, and 
James) deſpiſed their inferiors, and conſequently oppreſſed 
them with many injuries, and they infected the youth with 
thoſe vices, to which they themſclves were addicted ; and 
ſeing their father did not curb nor reſtrain them, at laſt he 
was puniſhed - himſelf for giving them ſuch bad education. 
The old man highly prized a certain bird he had of that fort 
of hawks, which they call falcons : Walter had often begged 
him of his father, and was as often denied ; fo that upon a 
time he catched it out of his father's hand, and wrung off its 
neck. To whom his father replied, © Becauſe thou canſt not 
nd in thy heart to obey me, I will bring in another, that 
both thou and I too ſhall be forced to obey.” And from that 
time forward, he bent his thoughts to reſtore his kinſman , 
Junes ; an eminent man of Argyle, chief of the country, na- 
med Calen Campbel, whom before Walter had affronred and 
wronged, approving his deſign, and aſiſting him in it; ſo that 
he aſſembled the eſtates at Perth; and a conſultation being 
hell concerning the revocation of their King, they all, either 
out of favour to the true heir of the kingdom, or out of wea- 
ianeſs of the preſent poſture of affairs, willingly agreed to ſend 
a embaſſy to procure his reſtoration. Some nobles were 
choſen ambaſſadors, who, coming into England, found the Eng- 
li more inclinable to it than they expected; for the Duke 
0 Glouceſter, who, in the King's minority, governed the af- 
Rs of England, called the council together, and eaſily per- 
240d them, that James, ſon to the King of Scotland, ſhould 
be {ent back, at the deſire of his people, into his own coun- 
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try; ſeeing be was not at preſent of ſo great authority + 
mongſt chem, as to be able to recall the Scots auxiliaries out 
of France, or to draw any part of the kingdom to an alliance 
with England. And beſides, he thought to make another al 
vantage of him, that he would not only be his fure and fat 
friend, but would always be under the power and influence d 
England ; for if James thould marry Joan, the Earl of Some: 
ſet's daughter, the moit beautiful woman of her time, (wit 
whom he was mightily in love at that time), he perſuade 
himſelf, that, by her means, the league with France might te 
ealily undermined ;z and, it he was once ſet at liberty, citha 
he would be made a friend to England by that courteſy, d 
elſe, whilſt he was revenging the wrongs his kindred ha 
done him, he would entangle his country in a diſmal intcitixe 
wur; and by that means it would come to pals, that either tl 
Engliſh would be made ſtronger by the addition of fuch 
friend, or, if their Scottiſh enemies diſagreed amongſt then 
ſelves, they ſhould be more diſengaged, and rcadier tor a fl. 
reign war. And indeed theſe were no imprudent conſider: 
tions, if they themſelves, by the narrownefſs of their ſpirit 
had not marred their own markets. For, ſceing they demande 
a greater ſum of money for his redemption, than the Scots 
in their preſent circumſtances, either durſt promiſe, or ve 
able to pay, a compxainilſe, was made, that the dowery of hi 
wife ſhould be retaingg, as for one half, and that the ſons 
ſome noblemen ſhould given in hoſtage, for the payment 
the other. James, being ſet at liberty upon theſe terms, i 
turned home, cighteen years after he had been a priſoner, in ti 
year of our Lord 1423. | 
Amidit the great concourſe of people which flocked in! 
ſee him, and to congratulate his return, he was ſoon tak! 
with the complaints of thoſe who grievouſly lamented vi 
wrongs they had ſuſtained ſince the laſt King's death, pat! 
by the negligence, and partly by the injuries of the late ꝑue 
nors. Walter the fon of Murdo, Malcolm Fleming, and In 
mas Boyd, were highly accuſed, who, to pacify the comm. 
for the preſent, were committed to ſeveral priſons, until u 
next convention of the eſtates, which was appointed to be. 
tlie twenty-leventh day of May: but Fleming and Boyd, n. 
payment cf damages, and ſcme kind of compenſation, and i 
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o upon laying down a round ſum, which they were fined at, 
into the King's exchequer, were {et at liberty. 


JaMEs I. the hundred and ſecond King. 


In the mean time, the King with the Queen was crowned 
on the 2oth day of April; he being placed in the chair of {tate 
by his couſin Murdo, (an office belonging to the Earls of 
Fife). A while after, many profitable laws were en:cted tor 
the good of the public, but eſpecially to reſtrain robberies ; 
which, by the licentiouſneſs of former times, had grown to 
ſuch an height, that laws and magiſtrates were deſpiſed, as if 
all right had only conſiſted in the power of arms. f fterwards 
they conſulted how to raiſe the money due to the Engliſh for 
the King's ranſom ; for ſeeing the public treaſure was very 
low, by reaſon of ſo many wars, and domeſtic {editions fol- 
lowing upon the wars, the governors having pardoned the of- 
fenders, and beſtowed rewards on good patnots, ſo that the 
King's revenue was mortgaged, and mofiey taken up upon it, 
he could not pay it of his own, but was forced to crave aid of 
his ſubjects: and deed the nobles, whoſe ſons were left ho- 
ſtages, eaſily obtained, that an act ſhould paſs to that purpoſe; 
but in the payment of the money there Was not ſo ready an 
obedience. For upon a valuation of all moveables, a twenti- 
eth part was impoſed, which, in ſo great a want of money, 
yet plenty, and, conſequently, cheapneſs of other things, ſeem- 
ed intolerable to men who were not accuſtomed to taxes; 
and who alſo were more concerned at the example that might 
prevail on future times, than for the preſent damage: arid more- 
over, the higher ſort were calumniated by the vulgar, as if they 
had laid too much of the burden upon the ſhoulders of the poor. 
But that which troubled the commons moſt, was the ſhort day 
appointed for the payment of the tax, for it was commanded 
to be brought in within fifteen days; and if any one did not 
pay, his cattle were to be ſeized upon, either by the lord of the 
manor, or the ſheriff of the county. And, if any one alled- 
ed his being in debt, or in arrears of rent to his landlord, the 
exception did not avail to abate his contribution: and the: 
miſchief was increaſed by the ſeverity and harſhneſs of the col- 
i«Rors, who did not only thus vex the people; but, by falſe: 
Ieckonings, or upon the account of charges, they deducted a 
I 0 
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great part of the money, which was collected for the puble 
uſe : beſides, the impoſition ſeemed more intolerable, becauſ 
the former governors had been very remiſs and moderate in 
their levies and ceſſments, that ſo they might inſinuate them, 
telves into the love of the commons, and by that means ker 
them off from deſigning the reſtitution of their lawful King: 
and for that cauſe it was, that when the aſſembly had given l. 
berty to Robert the King's uncle, to levy a tax, he, to ingr- 
tiate himſelf with the commonalty, refuſed to let it paſs into 
an act; affirming, © That he had rather pay down ſo much mo- 
ney of his own, than that the commons ſhould be burdened on 
ſuch an account,” When the King had exacted the firſt pa- 
ment, which came in very hardly, and with the ill-will of the 
people, who complained, that, beſides the burden of the wan, 
_ had theſe new taxes impoſed upon them, he forgave the 
reſt. 

In this aſſembly, Murdo Duke of Albany, Walter and A- 
lexander his ſons, Dunac Earl of Lennox, his wife's father, 
and Robert Graham, who, ſome years after, killed the King, 
were taken and committed to priſon; ſo wer®twenty-four more 
of the chief nobility, but the reſt were, in a little time after, 
ſet at liberty; Murdo only, with his ſon, and wife's father, 
being retained in cuſtody. The ſame day that Murdo was ts 
ken, the King ſeized upon his caſtles, as Falkland in Fife, and 
Down in Monteith, out of which his wife was carried to tlie 
caſtle of Tantallon in Lothian. James his youngeſt ſon, hea: 
ing of the havock that was making among his family, gather 
ed a band of men together, and burnt the town of Dunbar 
ton, and flew John Stuart (the King's uncle) ſurnamed Ri 
tas, and thirty-two of his followers ; and then he fled intd 
Ireland, where he died ſhortly after. There alſo Finlaw, B. 
ſhop of Liſmore, one of the Dominican order who fled wil 
him, and was his counfellor in all his affairs, departed tliis life 
The wife of Walter, with her two ſons, Andrew and Ales 
ander, and Arthur a baſe-born ſon, fled likewiſe into Ireland 
who, in the reign of James III. returned again, and were er 
dowed with great honour. The ſame year, in an aflemd) 
of the eſtates at Stirling, Murdo, with his two fons, ll 
wifc's father, were brought ont of priſon, to be tried acc 
ding to law ; the proceedings were after the cuſic8 
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of the country, which was thus: Some man eminent for 
wiſdom and authority is choſen out to be preſident of the 
court, and he hath at leaſt twelve aſſeſſors joined with him, 
who are to hear the crimes objected, and to paſs {entence on 
the priſoner, or party acculed, according to their oaths. 
Theſe judges are uſually of the fame quality with the party 
accuſed ; or at leaſt, of the next condition to him, as near as 
may be: the priſoner hath power to except againſt his jud- 
ges, when the number of twelve, and ſometimes more, is 
completed; and when the crimes are weighed, the ſentence 
is pronounced according to the majority of voices, In this 
caſe, judges being choſen according to cuſtom, it is not ma- 
terial to mention their names, (but certainly they were per- 
ſons of repute, and ſome of them nearly related to the accu- 
ſed).. The priſoners were condemned af high treaſon. The 
two young men were put to death the ſame day; their father, 
and grandfather by the mother's ſide, the day after, on a little 
riſing hill, oyeragainſ{t the caſtle of Stirling. There goes a 
conſtant report, though 1 find it not mentioned in hiſtory, 
that the King ſent to Iſabella, wife of his couſin-german, the 
heads of the father, huſband, and ſons, to try whether ſo 
ferce a woman, out of impatience of grief (as it ſometimes 
comes to paſs), would not reveal the ſecrets of her mind: but 
though ſhe was much diiturbed at the ſudden ſpectacle, yet 
ſhe gave no intemperate language, only anſwered, That 
if the crimes objefied were true, the King bad done juſtly and ac- 
cording to law. | | 
When the aſſembly was ended, John Montgomery and 
Humphry Cuningham were ſent by the King to take a ca- 
ſtle in Marin-i{land in Loch-Lomond, which was held in the 
name of James Stuart the, fugitive ; and they reduced it ac- 
cordingly. And, not long after, John Stuart of Darnly, (who, 
when the Scots. commanders in France were ſeveral ways 
deſtroyed, was made general of the horſe amongſt them), to- 
gether with the Archbiſhop of Rhemes, came into Scotland, 
o renew the ancient league with the French, and to contract 
a marriage between Lewis the ſon of Charles VII. and Mar- 
gact daughter of James, both of them but children at that 
ume. Theſe matters being accompliſhed, the next year, 
which was 1426, all Scotland was ſubdued within tix Mount 
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Grampius : and the King took heart to proceed farther in his 
conqueſts. And firſt he cauſed the cattle of Inverneſs to be 
repaired, which is ſituated in a convenient place in the far- 
theſt part of Murray. Two years after going thither to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, and ſuppreſs robberies, he ſent for the chief of 
all the families, eſpecially of thoſe who were wont to iſſue out 
with greac troops, and fetch in booties from the neighbouring 
countries, raiſing contributions upon them in times of peace, 
and forcing the poor people to ſupply them with victuals while 
they lived an idle life. Some of thoſe robbers had 1000, 
ſome 2000, ſome more partiſans at their command, by which 
means good people were kept under for fear of danger ; and 
the bad, who found a ſure refuge amongſt them, were made 
more bold to commit all manner of wickedneſs. The King 
had got moſt of them into his power, ſome by threats, other; 
by flatteries ; but he committed about forty of the chief of 
them to priſon; and upon trial, two of the moſt villanous, 
Alexander Macrory and John Macarthur, were hanged up; 
James Campbell was likewiſe put to death for the murder of 
John the iſlander, one of note in his country; the reſt were 
divided into ſeveral priſons, of which ſome afterwards ſu- WW 
fered death, and others were freely ſet at liberty. Thus the WO C 
heads of the faction being either ſlain or kept priſoners, the I 7 
King judged the common ſort, thus deprived of their leaders, 
would not {tir ; and therefore he perſuaded them, by kind ani WO g. 
gentle words, to do what was juſt, and to place the hopes d of 
their fafety in nothing elſe but the innocency of their lives. HV 
they would do fo, he would be always ready to honour and rc WO in 
ward them; if not, they might take example by the punili- WE he 
ment of others, and moſt certainly expect the like themſelvs. ¶ it 
When other matters were thus compoſed ; yet the King ha JW m 
ſtill with him Alexander the iſlander, one of the moſt potent 
perſons in the land, next the King himſelf ; for he commant I he 
ed over all the Ebudæ; and beſides, he had an acceſlion of tie Bi an; 
fertile county of Roſs, by means of his mother, who w pct 
daughter to Walter Leflic, late Earl of Roſs. He, having Bi cut 
committed many cruel] and flagitious acts, was thereupon 1 
great fear of the King, whom yet he found very exorablc 7 bi, 
the mediation of bis friends; inſomuch that he was cott; 1y 
ouſly invited to court, and kindly entertained there; and h 0 
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ving obtained a pardon for what was paſt, great hopes of favour 
were propounded to him, if he would inure himſelf to a more 

uict and obedient carriage and deportment for the time to comez 
and ſo he was ſent home. But he was ſo fur from being thank- 
ful to the King tor his pardon, and afterwards for his liberty, 
that he thought he had great wrong done him, that he was 
kept ſome days in priſon. And therefore, as ſoon as he was 
returned to his old comrades, he gathered a company of them 
together, who were accuſtomed to live upon the ſpoil, and 
went to Inverneſs, in a ſeemingly peaceable manner; where, 
being hoſpitably entertained, he ſuffered his followers to pil- 
lage the town, and after he had ſet fire to the houſes, he laid 
ſiege to the caltle ; but hearing of a force coming againſt 
him, was compelled to raiſe his ficge, and marched in great 
haſte to Lochaber : there, by reaſon of the advantage of the 
place, he reſolves to put himſelf upon the fortune of a battle, 
with that army which he had with him, which were 
ten thouſand men, hardened to the wars. But two tribes 
or clans, of thoſe who followed him chearfully to the 
plunder, when they heard of the King's preparations made a- 


gainſt them, deſerted him; to wit, the Catans and the 


Camerons, called vulgarly Clan-Chattan, and Clan-Came- 
ron. et 

Being thus deprived of part of his ſtrength, and having no 
great confidence in the fidelity of the reſt, he began to think 
of hiding himſelf again; and ſo, diſmiſſing his army, he retired 
with ſome few into the Ebudæ, and there conſulted concern- 
ing his flight into Ireland. But preſuming, that even there 
he could not be ſafe from the wrath of the King, he thought 
it belt to fly to his laſt refuge, viz. the King's mercy and cle- 
mency, which before he had ſo largely experienced. But 
here his thoughts were at a loſs, berwixt hope and fear, when 
he conſidercd, what miſchiefs he had done at his firſt revolt; 
and after the. King had graciouſly pardoned him, with what 
pertidiouſneſs and cruelty he had again broke forth, and ſo had 
cut off all hopes of farther indemnity ; and therefore was in 
great doubt and perplexity, whether he ſhould commit himſelf, 
his life and his foi tunes, to the King's anger, that was fo juſt- 
ly grounded againſt him. In theſe circumſtances he reſolved 
0 take a middle courſe, between being a fugitive and a ſur- 
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renderer, which was, to ſend agents to court to beg pardon c 
for his offences, and to incline the King's heart to lenity to- c 
wards him. And for this ſervice he choſe quiet, modc tate | 
men, and not at all infected with the ſame villanies of which ll © 
he himſelf had been guilty ; and on that account not unaccept- A 
able to the King: yet notwithſtanding they could obtain no I © 
other anſwer from him, but that he would hear nothing unles I 
Alexander would put himſelf into his hands; neither would i 
he treat with him as long as he was abſent. Alexander calt WF 
up all his dangers in his mind, and foreſeeing that he could be 0 
ſafe nowhere from the King's fury, reſolved to chuſe a tit time I, 
and place, and fo to throw himſelf upon his mercy ; for he WW 
thought he would count it a ſhame to injure or punith n WF 
humble ſapplicant. Accordingly he comes privately to Edi WW 
burgh, where the King then was; and on Eaſter-day, when 

our Lord's reſurrection is celebrated with great ſolemnity, he 4 
threw himſelf at the King's feet, having a linen cloak or plaid 0 
about him, with which he was rather covered than clothed; * 


and in a ſpeech compoſed to excite compaſſion, put himſelf in- W 

to his hands, and begged his life and eftate. His habit, the I . 
place and time, and fo great and ſudden a change of fortune, ¶ bu 
much affected the perſons then preſent. The 2 and the fn. 
nobles, who were there, interceded with the King for bim, bir 
and did fo far incline and affect his mind, that they were cen: he 
munded to {tay till their devotions were ended. In the inte- va 
rim, the King pondered every thing with himſelf, and thought WF wi 
it not ſafe to diſmiſs fo perfiions, ſo potent, and ſo factious à WF. 
perſon, without any puniſhment at all ; and yer, on the other by 
hand, to make ſome gratification to the requeſt of the Queen, In. 
he thought it beſt to keep him alive in ſafe cuſtody ; tor, T. 
this means, he might gain an opinion of clemency, and, & N the 
the ſame time, prevent his opportunity to do farther miſchie! ; ¶ cio 
provide for the ſecurity of the common people, and witha wh 
rerrify others by his example. Upon this he was ſent priſonet I iet 
to Tantallon- caſtle; and his mother, a fierce woman, was be in 

niſned into the ifland of Incheolm.. For it was thougtt f 


that ſhe would have excited him to new attempts. * 
The licentiouſneſs of Alexander being thus repreſſed, . bein 
were not all things quiet in the northern countries. For ie i 


men of Caithneſs and Cameron, who, the year before, * 
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deſerted Alexander, fell out grievouſly amongſt themſelves ; and 
fought one another with ſo great eagerneſs, that many of 
Caithneſs were ſlain, but the C:aneronians almoſt all loſt. In 
the Ebudz likewiſe, where it was thought things would be 
quiet by reaſon of Alexander's exile, new commotions were 
raiſed by Donald Balock, couſin-german to Alexander, on 
prerence of revenging the wrong done to his Kinſman. Toquell 
this inſurrection, Alexander and Alan, both Stuarts, one Earl of 
Caithneſs, the other of Marr, gathered ſome of their coun- 
trymen together, and went into Lochaber to meet Donald, 
(tor the report was, that he would make his deſcent there), 
where they waited his coming. He, perceiving that they kept 
no order, but were without tents or guard, in the fourth 
watch, landed his men without any noiſe, and fo ſet upon 
them unexp=ctedly, whilſt they were half aſleep, and made a 
great ſlaughter amongſt them. Alan, with almoſt all his bri- 
gade, was loſt there; and Alexander, with a few, ſaved his 
life by flight. Donald was exalted with this ſucceſs, and ſo 
waſted all Lochaber with fire and ſword, no man daring to 
oppole him; bur, at length, hearing that the King was ma- 
king towards him with a greater force, he packed up his large 
bundles of pillage, ſent them a-ſhipboard, and returned into 
the Ebudæ. The King miarched as far as Dunſtafnage after 
him, and there faw the ruin and fearful devaſtation which had 
been made. It put him to an exceſs of rage, and he was about to 
paſs over into the iſtands, but the chiefs of their families came 
with their humble ſapplications to him, alledging, that there 
was no general guilt in the caſe, becauſe nothing had been acted 
by public advice, but all the fault lay at the door of Alexander, 
and of ſome indigent and lewd perſons that ſided with him. 
The King anſwered, he would not admit of their excuſe, unleſs 
they would apprehend the authors of thoſe wicked and perni- 
cious practices, and deliver them up to him to be puniſhed: 
when they had promiſcd to do their endeavour in it, the King 
let lome of them go to find out the robbers ; tho reſt he kent 
in the nature of hoſtages, Thoſe who were diſmiſſed, fiew 
many of the thieves, and brought three hundred of them pri- 
ſoners to the King, (Donald himſelf, for fear of puniſhment, 
being fled away), who cauſed them all to be hanged. 

Though this puniſhment of the robbers made things a lit- 

Vor. I. 30 | | 
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tle more quiet in the Æbudæ and the neighbouring parts, juſt 
for the preſent ; yet the unquiet diſpoſitions of ſome wicked 
and turbulent men would not ſuffer that calm to be long lived, 
The King, at the defire of his nobles, had releaſed two of the 
Anguſes, Duffus and Murray, commanders of the thieve, 
Theſe turned their fury upon one another, meeting in equal 
numbers, (for each of them maintained about 1 500 partiſans 
out of the ſpoils of the people). They fought ſo obſtinatey, 
that there was ſcarce any one left. on either ſide, to be meſſen- 
gers of the ſlaughter ; tor ſome ſay there were but twelve, o- 
thers but nine, left alive; ſo that the King, who was equally 
angry with both, had ſcarce any of them left to infli& a pu- 
niſhment upon. 

And yet their calamity did not reſtrain one Macdonald from 
his wonted ſavageneſs. He was a noted robber, born in Rok, 
whoſe wicked diſpoſition was excited by the impunity of the 
former times; ſo that he (as we ſay) kinged it a long time 
among his neighbours. Amongſt the reſt, they ſay, he com- 
mitted one fact ſuperlatively cruel, A widow woman that 
was robbed by him, bemoaned her caſe in a moſt lamentable 
manner, and ever and anon cried out, that ſhe would com- 
plain to the King. Wilt thou ſo? ſays he: then, to the intent 
thou mayſt the better perform thy journey, 1 myſelf will a 
{iſt thee ; and fo, calling a ſmith, he cauſed him to nail horſe- 
ſhoes to the ſoles of her feet; and not contented with that act of 
cruelty, he added contumelious ſpeeches, and. played upon het 
with words of mockery and contempt, telling her, that ſhe 
was now more fenced againſt the roughneſs of the ways; and 
he ſhewcd her, thus ſhod, as a laughing-ſtock to thoſe that 
paſſed by. The woman, being of a fierce and ſtetn diſpoſition, 
and rather enraged than terrified by his reproaches, as ſoon 4 
ſhe was able to po, went to the King, and laid before him the 
whole matter of fact. The King had heard the ſame before 
from others ; and having then the offender in priſon, bid thc 
woman be of good heart; for ſhe ſhould ſpeedily ſee the fame 
puniſhment inflicted on the inventors of it; and according!y 
he cauſed Macdonald, and twelve of his accomplices, tc be 
brought out of priſon, and to have their feet ſhod with 1roi 
nails, and ſo to be carried three days about the city, a crie 
going before, and declaring the cauſe of this new puniſnment 
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then the captain was beheaded, and his twelve aſſociates hang · 
ed, all their bodies being ſet upon gibbets in the highways. 
Theſe new crimes, which a pardon once obtained had not 
prevented, made the King more eager to find out Donald the 
ſlander. And therefore, being informed that he lay conceal- 
ed in a nobleman's houſe in Ireland, he ſent meſſengers to 
him to deliver him up to puniſhment : the nobleman tearing, 
that if he ſhould ſend him away alive, through ſo long a tract 
both by land and ſea, he might poſſibly make his eſcape, and 
then his enemies might alle qge, that it was done by his con- 
nivance, cauſed him to be ſlain, and ſent his head to the King 
by his own meſſenger. Open robberies being thus diligently 
ſuppreſſed, the King endeavoured to extirpate ſome ſecret crimes 
and evil underhand practices; and, in order to accompliſh this 
great and good work, he made choice of eminent perſons, much 
commended for their prudence and ſanctity, giving them 
power to travel all over the kingdom to hear complaints; and 
if there were any ofiences complained of to them, which or- 
dinary judges, either, for fear, durſt not, or, for favour and 
affection, would not intermeddle with, then they themſelves 
ſhould hear the cafe, and determine it, And moreover, he 
added one to their number, wl:o was to correct and rectify 
weights and meaſures, a thing very neceſſary ; ſeeing then, 
not only every city, but almoſt every houſe, uſed a different 
kind of meafure : in a parliament he made wholeſome laws to 
this purpoſe, and cauſed iron meaſures to be ſc: up in certain 
places, and ſent ont one to all markets and fairs, who was to 
regulate all the meaſures according to that ftandard ; and a heu- 
vy puniſhment was to be inflifted on him who wed any o- 
ther meafure, than that which was thus figned with a public 
mark, Ter 
Witt he was tranſacting theſe things for the public good, 
in the year 1430, the fourteenth day of October, his Queen 
was brought to bed of twins, which occaſioned a day of pu- 
blic rejoicing z and the King, to add ſomething to the popu- 
ar mirth, forgave former offences to noblemen, -the chiet of 
whom were Archibald Douglas, and John Kennedy, who, be- 
cauſe they had ſpoken too raſhly and unadviſedly concerning 
the ſtate and government of the realm, had been made priſon- 
ers, Douglas in the caſtle of Lochleven, and Kennedy in H. 2 
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caſtle of Stirling. And as a further teſtimony of his recon- 
ciliation to Douglas, he made him godfather (as we call him) 
at the baptizing of his children, which is wont to be account- 
ed a matter of great honour, and a token of intimate friend- 
ſhip; and, moreover, he made. his ſon one of the knights 
which were created, as ſo many witnefles of the public joy 
on this occaſion. The other parts of his kingdom being thus 
purged and amended, he next turned his thoughts to the re- 
torming, of the eedleſiaſtical ſtate ; but the prieſts could not 
be corrected by the civil magiſtrate ; for the kings of Europe 
having been long engaged in mutual wars, the eccleſiaſtical 
order, had, by little and Jittle, withdrawn themſelves from 
their obedience, and obeyed only the Pope of Rome; and he 
indulged their vices, partly becauie he was a gainer by them, 
and partly becauſe he might make kings the more ſubjc& to 
his pleaſure, by reaſon of the great power of the clergy in 
their kingdoms. Hence it was he reſolved to prevent their ty- 
ranny, the beſt and only way he was able: for ſecing it was nat 
in his power to amend what was paſt, nor to turn out unwer- 
thy men from thoſe preferments, which they once were pol 
ſeſſed off, he thought to provide the beſt he could for the fu- 
ture; which was to ſet up public ſchools for learning, and l- 

rally to endow them; becauſe theſe would be ſeminaries for 
all orders of men; and whatſoever was excellent or noble in 
any commonwealth, took from thence its origin as from 1 
fountain. Thus he drew learned men to him by reward; 
nay, he himſelf would be ſometimes preſent at their diſputz 
tions; and when he had any vacation from civil affairs, he cc. 
lighted to hear the conferences of the learned; endeavouriny 
by that means to cradicate the falſe opinion which many noble 
had imbibed, viz. that learning drew men off from action 1 
floth and idleneſs, and ſoftened military ſpirits, either brenk- 
ing, or at lzatt weakening all their vigorous eflorts; ſo tht 
the ſtudy of letters was only f:t for monks, who were imm 
red as it were in a priſon, and good for no other uſe. But, 
alas! the monks, as they had degenerated from the ſimplicr 
ty and parſimony of their anceſtors, ſo they had turned them. 
ſcives wholly from the culture of their minds, to the care & 
their bodies: and learning was as much neglected by the reſt 
of the prieſthood alſo; and eſpecially for this cauſe, Ti 
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benefices were beſtowed on the moſt ſlothful, and worſt per- 
ſons of noblemens families, which were untit tor other em- 
loyments ; or elſe they were intercepred by the fraud of the 
Romanitts ;. ſo that a parſonage was nothing elſe but a reward 
for ſome piece of ſervice, and that ſometimes none of the beſt.” 
And beſides, there was another miſchief, which added much 
to the corrupting of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and that was, the 
orders of begging friars. Theſe friars, at the beginning, pre- 
tended. greater ſanctity of life; and ſo eaſily impoſed upon the 
ple to hear them rather than their parith-prielts, who were 
commonly . groſs-bodied and heavy- headed fellows. Nay 
thoſe pariſh curates or prieſts, as they grew rich, did ſcorn 
to do their own work themſelves, but would hire theſe friars 
(for ſo they called themſelves) for a ſmall yearly ſtipend, to 
preach a few ſermons in the year to the people. In the mean 
time, they withdrew into cities, and there chanted out their 
idle ſongs, as it were, after a magical manner, not knowing 
what they. ſaid ; and there was none of them that hardly ever 


turned an eye towards his own pariſh, but when his tythes 


were to be collected. By degrees they even withdrew them- 
ſelves from this office of ſinging at certain hours incathedrals 
and churches; which, though it were but a light, was yet a 
daily ſervice ; and hired ſome thread - bare beardleſs drudges to 
ſupply their places in ſinging maſles and other prayers; and fo 
by muttering and mumbling out a certain taſk and jargon of 
plalms, which was appointed every day, they. made a colluſive 
kind of a tragedy ; ſometimes contending in alternate verſes 
and reſponſes, other while making a chorus b2tween the acts, 
which at Jaſt cloſed with the image or repreſentation of the 
death of Chriſt, And the friars, their hirelings, on the one 
ſide, did not dare to offend their maſters, on whom their live- 


liliood depended; neither yet, on the other, could they bear 


their infolence, joined with ſo much avarice; ſo that they 
pitched upon a middle way, that they might engage them to 
make eaſier payment of their penſions: they oftentimes bittex- 
ly inveighed againſt their luſt and avarice before the people, 

who gave ear to their doctrine ; and when they had raved e- - 
nough in their ſermans, to keep them in fear, and alſo to con- 
ciliate the minds of the vulgar, they took up, and conſulted 
tor chemſel ves alſo in time, ſeeing they were lkcwiſe in eccle- 
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ſiaſtical orders. They told them, that whatever the diſorders 
were, yet the order of prieſthood was a ſacred thing, and 
that the temporal or civil magiſtrate had no power to puniſh 
them : they were only reſponſible to God, and to the Pope, 
(who had almoſt equal power with God) ; and becauſe, their 
avarice increaſing with their Juxury, they thought they ſhould 
not {queeze gain enough from the people, therefore thoſe fri. 
ars ſet up a new kind of tyranny, holding forth in their fer. 
mons the merit of works. Hence aroſe purgatory, and the 
—_— of ſouls _ the Pope was pleaſed to detain there) 
by the facrifices (forſooth) of the maſs, by the rr of 
holy water, by alms and penſions given or offered, by indul- 
gences, pilgrimages, and worſhipping of relics; the frias iM 
being exerciſed in this kind of bartering trade and chaffer, in Ii * 
a little time claimed the power to themſelves, both over the I | 
living and the dead, | 
In this ill condition James I, found church-affairs in Scot» I 
land; and therefore he thought it the moſt compendious way I © 
to reſtore the old diſcipline, if good and learned men were ad- f 
mitted to benefices.- And to increaſe the emulations of young 
ſcholars, he told the maſters and governors of univerſities and i © 
ſchools, that becauſe he himſelf was hindered by the public af. f 
fairs of ſtate, ſo that he could not conſider every ſtudent's par- | 
ricular merit, they ſhould therefore be very careful to com- 
mend learned and virtuous young ſcholars to him, that he . 
might gratify them with church-preferments ; who being thus 
advanced, might not only be uſeful to the people by their doc 
trine and example, but alſo might aſſiſt the meaner and poorer 
ſort of thoſe that were deſigned for churchmen with theit 
ſubſtance ; and fo far to relieve their poverty, that good wits 
might not be compelled, for want, to break off their ſtudies 
and courſe: of learning, and betake themſelves to mechanic, 
ſordid, or mercenary trades and employments, And, to the 
end that good men might, with more diligence, Py them: 
ſelves to learning, and the flothful might know, that their on- 
ly way to preferment was by virtue, he diſtinguiſhed {tudents 
by their degrees, that ſo every one might know, what preter” ih 
ment he was qualified for. And truly, if fucceeding Kings had f 
followed this courſe, we had never fallen into theſe 116 5, 
when the people cannot endure the vices of the prieſts, nor tie 
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prieſts the remedy of thoſe vices. Neither was the King ig- 
horant, that the church was incumbered with thoſe great mi- 
chiefs under which it then laboured, by reaſon of its immode- 
rate wealth ; and therefore he did not approve the prodigality 
of former kings, in exhauſting their treaſury to enrich mona- 
ſeries ; ſo that he often ſaid, That though David was o- 
therwiſe the beſt of kings, yet his profuſe piety, ſo praiſed by 
many, was prejudicial to the kingdom; but however, he him- 
ſelf, as if he had been carried away by the rapid totrent of evil 
cuſtom, could not with-hold his hand from building a mona- 
ſtery for the Carthuſians, near Perth; nor from endowing it 
with large revenues. One thing was very admirable in him, 
that, amidit the greateſt cares for the high affairs of the public, 
he thought the molt inferior and private matters not unworthy 
of his royal notice, provided any benefit accrued to the public 
from them. For as Scotland had been exerciſed with continual 
wars from the death of Alexander III. for almoſt 150 years 
together, during which long ſpace of time, her cities had been 
ſo often ſpoiled and burnt, and her youth generally made ſol- 
diers, ſo that other trades were much negleQed, he invited 
tradeſmen of all forts to come over from Flanders, propoling 

great rewards and immunities to them; by which means he fil · 
led his cities (almoſt empty before, in regard the nobility re- 

lided, according to ancient cuſton, in the country) with this 

fort.of men; neither did he only, by this means, lender the 

towns apparently more populous ; but he likewiſe engaged a 
great number of idle and vagrant pcople to turn to the works 

of induſtry and honeſt labour ; and ,it came from hence to 

paſs, that what was with ſmall cbſt made at home, needed 

not, with far greater, be fetched from abroad. 

Yet, while he was thus ſtrengthening all the weak parts of 
ns kingdom by proper remedies, he got the diſlike of his ſub- 
jects to a great degree, eſpecially for two reaſons. The one 
leemed light in appearance, yet it was that which is the begin · 
ning of almoſt all calamity to a people. For when peace was 
univerſally ſettled ; idleneſs, luxury, and the wanton luſt. of 
ruining, firſt the peace itſelf, and then other bleſſings, were 
its immediate ill conſequences, Hence aroſe ſumptuous feaſt- 
ngs, drinking, careſſes by day and night, maſquerades and 
balls, delight in ſtrange apparel, ſtatelineſs of houſes, not for 
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neceſſary uſe, but to pleaſe the eye; a corruption of manner, 
falſely called politeneſs, and in all things a general contempt of 
the country- cuſtoms; ſo that nothing (forſooth) was account. 
ed handſome or comely enough, but that which was perfe&ly 
novel and out of the way. The commonalty were willing to 
ſhew, that the fault of theſe innovations lay not at their door, 
they put the blame on the Engliſh courtiers who followed the 
King; and yet they did not inveigh againſt ſuch wanton and 
pleaſurable courſes more bitterly in their words, than they 
itudiouſly practiſed them in their lives. But the King obviz- 
ted this miſclnef as much as he could, both by wholeſome laws, MW t 
and alſo by his own good example; for he kept himſelf in his f 
apparel and frugality, within the rate of the richer-ſort of pri. i 
vate men; and if he ſaw any thing immoderate or extravagant WE 
in any body's way of living he ſhewed by his countenance, Wl a 
and ſometimes by his words, that it was diſpeaſing to him. Nd 
By this means, the courſe of increaſing luxury was ſomewhat Iv 
reſtrained, rather than the new intemperance extinguiſhed; 
and the old parſimony reſtored, '-His other fault was talked of N be 
abroad by his enemies, and afterwards broke forth into a pu- Wtv 
blic miſchief. Robert the King's uncle, and Murdo his couſin. Nca 
german, who had the regency of the kingdom for many years, I pl. 
aſpiring to the throne, and yet not knowing how to remove N de 
ames out of the way, they did (what was next to it) ſo er- 
gage the affections of men to them, that the better ſort might 
not miſs a King very much, nor have any ardent deſires after Nr 
him : for they uſed ſuch great moderation in- the management 
of aff4irs, that their government ſeemed to many, not only to- 
lerable, but very deſirable, if Walter, Murdo's fon, had but 
carried it with the like popularity and moderation. For they 
ſo engaged the nobles to them, by their liberslity and munit- 
cence, that ſome enjoyed the crown-lands by connĩvance; to 
dthers they gave them outright, and, in favour of ſome particu 
lar men, they cancelled proceedings and judgments in law, and 
reſtored ſome who had been baniſhed, and amongſt them, one 
eminent and potent perſon, George Dunbar Earl of March, 
who, during his exile, had done much miſchief to his country; 
and by this means they hoped to ingratiate themſelves toſuch 
a degree with the nebility3 that they would never ſo much 5 
think of calling home the King; and then if James died will- 
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out iſſue, the kingdom would come to them without any compe= 
titor : but if he ſhould chance to return from his baniſhment, yet 
their faction would be ſo powerful, that if the King bore them a 
grudge, they were able to defend themielves by force againſt 
him, But when the King did actually return, the old favour 
and reſpect borne to the uncle, ſeemed to be almoſt extinguiſhed 
by the new injuries and flagitiouſneſs of his fon Walter; ſo 
that it plainly appeared, that nothing was more popular than 
juſtice. And therefore the people were not only conſenting, 
but alſo contributed their aſſiſtance to the execution of Murdo 
the father, and his two ſons, and to the baniſhment of a third ; 
ſo that the King's revenue was augmented by the confiſcation 
of their eſtates ; and alſo by the acceilion of the eſtates of John 
Earl of Buchan, who died childleſs. in Ffance, and of Alex- 
ander Earl of Marr, who was alſo childlets and a baſtard, who 
died at home; concerning whom | ſhall ſpeak a few words by 
way of digreſſion. | 
This Alexander was the ſon of Alexander, fon to King Ro- 
bert: in his youth, by the ill advice df ſome bad men, he 
turned to be a commander amongſt thieves; but when he 
came to man's eſtate, he was ſo reformed, that he ſeemed 
plainly to be quite another man; ſo that his vices gradually 
decreaſing, by che benefit of wholeſome counſel, he ſo managed 
things, both at home and abroad, that he left a memory behind 
him precious to poſterity. For at home he quelled the inſur- 
action of the iſlanders at Harlaw, making great ſlaughtef of 
them: and fo he cxtingniſhed a dangerous war, in the very 
ile and bud; and though he had great wealth well-gotten, 
nd had bought many good eftates, inſomuch that he exceed - 
his neighbours, yet he addicted not himſelf to idleneſs or 
pleaſure, but went with a good party of his countrymen into 
Flanders, where he followed Charles Nuke of Burgundy, a- 
aintt the Luick-landers, or people of Liege: in which war he 
got both eſtate and honour, and beſides, he married richly in 
lolland, an iſland of the Butaviafs ; but the Hollanders, not 
ing able to bear the government of a ſtranger, he returned 
xk, and provided a fleet with great coſt, yet to no great pur · 
ole, becauſe it was againſt men who were very well provi- 
ad both with land and fea forces. At length he ſet upon their 
Venen fleet, returning from ow which. he took and 
01. I, 3 
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pillaged, and flew the mariners, and burnt the ſhips, ſo that he 
repaid the enemy for the loſs he received from them, with we- 
ry great interelt ; nay, he ſo ſubdued. the fierceneſs of thei; 
minds, that they deſired a truce for an hundred years, and ob- 
tained it: he alſo cauſed a noble breed of mares to be broupht 
as far as from Hungary: into Scotland, whoſe race continnd 
there for many years after. Li 
Theſe exceſſive rich Earls dying without ifſue, Buchan and 
Marr, their patrimonial inheritances deſcended rightfully to 
the King. And, moreover, he alone enjoyed all the poſſeſſion 
of the three brothers, ſons to King Robert II. by his laſt wile; 
but not without the grudges of the nobility (who had bes 
accuſtomed to largeſſcs) that he alone ſhould enjoy all the prey, 
without ſharing any part of it amongſt them. Further, they 
conccived another, and a freſher cauſe of offence, that the King 
had revoked ſome grants made by Robert and Murdo, the lt 
regents, as unjuſt, Amongſt thoſe grants there were two vey 
remarkable. George Dunbar, who was declared a publiceneny. 
wasafterwards recalled by Robert, and part of his eſtate rcitord 
to him. His ſon George ſucceeded him in it, to the joy «i 
many; who were well pleaſed, that ſuch an ancient and nobl: 
family, which had ſo often deſerved well of their country, wee 
reſtored to their ancient dignity. But the King; who looked 
narrowly (and perhaps too pryingly) into his revenue, was d 
opinion, that the power to reſtore incapacities, to recall exile, 
and to give back their goods forfeited for treaſon, and 9 
brought into the King's exchequer, was too great for one tha 
was but a guardian of another man's kingdom, and choſen bi 
as a tutor only, eſpecially, ſince largeſſes made in the minority 
of princes, by the old laws of Scotland, might. be recalled, i 
not confirmed, by their reſpective kings, when they came | 
be of ages And therefore James, that he might reduce tt 
March-men into his power without noiſe, in regard they wi 
a martial people, and borderers upon England, detains Geo! 
with him, and ſends letters to the governor of the caſtle d 
Nunbar, -commanding him, on receipt of them, immediate) 
to ſurrender it up to William Douglas, Earl of Angus, at 
Alexander Hepburn of Hales, whom he had ſent to take pi 
ſeſlion of it. George took from thence a handle to compi 
that he was wrongfully diſpoſſeſſcd of his ancient patrimony 
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another's fault; and ſuch a fault too as was forgiven by him, 
who then had the ſupreme power. The King, to pacity him, 
and to proclaim his clemency amongſt the vulgar, beſtowed 
Buchan upon him. This fact of the King's was variouſly ſpo- 
ken of, as'every one's humour and diſpoſition led him. And 
moreover, there was alſo another action, which much haſten- 
ed his end, the beginning whereof is to be fetched a little 
higher. ts 

1 Cad before, that King Robert II. had three ſons by his 
concubine ; he had alſo two by his wife Euphemia, Walter 
Earl of Athol, arid David Earl of Strathern; yet when their 
mother the Queen was dead, he married the concubtne before 
mentioned, that ſo he might by that marriage legitimate the 
children he had by her, and leave them heirs to the crown 
and according]y, at his death, he left the kingdom to the el- 
deſt of them: to the ſecond he gave great wealth, and the re- 
gency alto : the third was made Earl of ſeveral counties. In 


this matter, though his other wife's children thought themſelves 


ws; yet being younger, and not ſo powerful as they, 
they ſmothered their anger for the preſent, And beſides, their 


power was ſomewhat abated, by the death of the Karl of Strath- 


ern, who left but only one daughter behind him, afterwards 
married to Patrick Graham, a young nobleman, and one of a 
very potent family in that age, by whom he had Melis 
Graham ; his parents were but ſhort-lived, and the child a few 


years after, being yet a ſtripling, was ſent as an hoſtage in- 


to England, till the money forthe King's ranſom was paid. But 
the Ear] of Athol, though every way too weak for the ad- 
verſe fiction, yct never gave over his project to cut off his 


kindred, nor laid aſide his hopes of recovering the kingdom; 


and, becauſe he Was inferior in open force, he craftily foment. 
ed their diviſions and diſcords, and invidiouſly made uſe ot 
their dangers to promote his own ends, ſo that by his advice 
that large family was reduced to a few,” For many were of 
opinion, that he gave the counſel to take off David, King 
Robert's ſon ; and James had not eſcaped him neither, unleſs 
lie had paſſed a good part of his life in England, far from home; 
for he gave advice to the Earl of Fife, that ſeeing his brother 


was a drone, he himſelf ſhould ſeize on the kingdom. When 


tic King had loft all his children, and was obnoxious to his 
S £2 
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brother's will, and not long after died of grief himſelf, then la 
was then only the regent of the kingdom with his children, I lat 
that ſtood in bar to his hopes, in regard he was an active man, I A 
of great wealth, power, and authority, and moreover very 
popular, and had a great many children. Theſe conſiderations 
in ſome meaſure, retarded his counſels ; but when Robert died 
of a natural death, and his ſon John was ſhin in the battle d 
Vernevil, then he reſumed his. former project with greater 
earneſtneſs than ever, and bent all his mind and endeavour 
how to reſtore James to his liberty, and ſet him at variance 
with Murdo, and his children, And, ſeeing they could not 
all of them ſtand ſafe together, which ſoever of them tell, he 
torelaw that his hope would be advanced one ſtep higher to 
the kingdom. And when James was returned into his c. 
try, Athol turned every ſtone to haſten Murdo's deſtruction; W in 
he ſuborned men fit for the turn, to forge crimes againſt him, 
and he himſelf fat judge upon him and his ſons, And they be. fh 
ing cut off, there was only James left, and one little ton, 2 { 
child not then above five years old, And if James was but I tt 
{lain by the conſpiracy of the nobles, he did not doubt but I e 
himſelt, who was then the only remaining branch of the royal I A 
ſtock, ſhould be advanced to the adminiſtration of the govans I fa 
ment. Athol was taken up with theſe thoughts night and JW * 
day, yet he concealed his ſecret purpoſes, and made a great I © 
ſnew of loyalty to the King, ia helping to rid his kindred out * 
of the way; for that was his only contrivance, that, by the ill IM 0! 
offices of others, h. might increaſe his own power, and duni- WW V 
niſh that of his enemies. a 
In the mean time, Meliſs Graham (who, as I faid before, * 
was given in hoſtage to the Engliſh) was deprived of Strat Ji © 
ern; becauſe the King making a diligent inquiry into his reve 01 
nue, found, that it was given to his grandfather by the mo- © 
ther's ſide, upon condition, that if the male line failed, it le 
ſhould return to the King, in regard it was a male fee, as it Wh " 
lawyers term it, This innocent young man's loſs, who was ab- 
ſent, and alſo an hoſtage, moved many to commiſerate hi 
caſe z but Robert, his tutor, took it ſo hainouſly, that it made 
him almoſt mad. For he, taking the cafe of his kinfman 
more impatiently than others, ceaſed not to accuſe the King 
openly of injuſtice ; and being ſummoned to anſwer for it ! 
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law, he appeared not, and was for that reaſon baniſhed the 
land. This made his fierce mind more enraged for revenge, 
a being irritated by a new injury; ſo that he joined ſecret 
counſels with thoſe who had their eſtates confiſcated as well as 
he; or who took the puniſhments of their friends, though 
juſtly inflicted, in great diſdain ; or who accuſed the King as a 
covetous man, becauſe he was ſo intent upon his gain, that he 
had not rewarded them according tot heir expectations : and, 
belides, he lamented, that not only many novle families were 
brought to ruin, but that the wardſhips of young nobles, 
which were wont to be the rewards of valiant men, were now 
altogether in the King's hands; ſo that all the wealth of the 
kingdom was almoſt in one hand, and others might ſtarve for 
miſery and want, under one who was fo unjuſt and unequal, 
in putting a value upon their labours. 

Now, that for which he upbraided him concerning ward- 
ſhips, was this : It is the cuſtom in Scotland, England, and 
ſome parts of France, that young gentlemen or nobles, when 
their parents die, ſhould remain under the care of thoſe whoſe 
teudataries they are, till they arrive at the age of, 21 years; 
and all the profits of their hs, (except the charges neceſ- 
ſary for their education), and allo the dowery given with their 
wives, comes to ſuch their tutors and guardians. Now, theſe 
tutelages, or (as they are commonly called) waraſhips, were 
wont to be ſold to the next of kin, for a {mall ſum ot money; 
or ſometimes well-deſerving men were grztified with them; 
who either expected gain by the purchale of ſuch wardſhips, 
or a reward by the gift of them. But now they were much 
vexed that the King took them all to himſelf ; neither did they 
conccal their vexation and diſpleaſure. When the King heard 
ot theſe murmurings and complaints, he excuſed the thing, 
a done by ncceflity, becauſe the public revenue had been ſo 
leſſened by former kings and governors, that. he could not 
maintain his family like himſclt, nor be decently guarded and 
attended, nor yet give any magnificent entertainment to am- 
bafladors, without them. Beſides, he alledged that this care 
of the King, in providing money by all juſt and honeſt ways, 
was not unprofitable to the nobility theinſclves; whoſe great - 
2 damage was, to have the King's exchequer low. For in 
uch circumſtances kings were wont to extort by force from 
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the rich, what they could not be without; nay, ſometimes 
they were forced to burden and vex the commons too, by ex- 
acting taxes and payments from them; and that the park * 
mony of the King was far leſs prejudicial to the public, by 
putting a reſtraint upon immoderate donations, than his pro- F; 
tuſeneſs was wont to be, for then he was {till forced to ſcia 
on other mens eſtates, when his own was conſumed. This 
2n{wer ſatisfied all thoſe who were moderate; but thoſe who *þ 
were more violent, and who rather fought after occaſions of WW 5. 
complaint than any juſt excuſe for exceſſes, were more ve. 
mently enraged by it. 

This was the ſtate of Scotland, when ambaſſadors arrivel 
out of France to fetch Margaret, James's daughter, who lu 
before been betrothed to Lewis, fon of Charles VII. home to 
her huſband. That embaſſy brought on another from the 
Engliſh ; for, ſeeing that the Duke of Burgundy's friend(lip 
was removed from them, and that he meditated a revolt, and 
that Paris, and other tranſmarine provinces, were up in a ti- 
mult, the Engliſh fearing, leſt, when all the ſtrength of their 
kingdom was drawn out to the French war, the Scots ſhould 
invade them on the other fide ; they ſent ambaſſadors into 
Scotland, to hinder the renovation of the league with France, 
and the conſummation of the marriage, but rather to perſuade 
a perpetual league with them, who were born in the fame i 
ſland, and uſed the fame language. And if they would do lo 
and ſolemnly ſwear, that they would have the ſame friends and 
enemies with the Engliſh, then they promiſed that their Kg g 
would quit his claim to Berwick, Roxburgh, and other plac WF v 
and countries, which were before in controverſy betwixt the WW ., 
nations. | i 

James referred the requeſt of the Engliſh to the afſembly c o 
the eſtates then met at Perth; where, after a long debate u- 
on it, the eccleſiaſtics were divided into two factions ; but tit H 


nobility cried out, that they knew well enough the fraud © WF . | 
the Engliſh ; who, by this new league, ſought to break thei * 
old band of alliance with the French, that ſo when the & + 
nad loſt their ancient friend, they might be more obnoxious c " 
them, if at any time they were freed from other cates, and pi 


could wholly intend a war with Scotland; and that the livers pr 
promiſes of the Engliſh aimed at no other end; but 3 
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themſelves, they would ſtand to their old league, and not vio- 
late the faith which they had given. The Engliſh being thus 
repulſed, turn from petitions to threats, and ſeeing they refu- 
ſed to embrace their friendſhip, they declared war; telling the 
Scots, that if their King ſent over his betrothed daughter into 
France, one that was an enemy to the Engliſh, the Engliſh 
would hinder their paſſage if they could, and even take them 
priſoners, and their retinue too, having a fleet ready fitted for 
that purpoſe. This conumination of the ambaſſadors was ſo 
far from terrifying James, that he rigged his navy, and ſhip- 
ped a great company of noblemen and ladies for his daughter's 
train, and ſo cauſed them to ſet fail ſooner than he had deter- 
mined, that he might prevent the deſigns of the Engliſh. And 
yet, notwithſtanding all this precaution, it was rather to be 
attributed to God's providence, than to the care of men, that 
the came not into the enemies hands; for when they were 
not far from the place, where the Engliſh, concealing them- 
ſelves, waitcd for their coming; behold ! upon a ſudden, a 
a fleet of Nutchmen appeared, laden with wine from Rochelle 
to Flanders: The Engliſh fleet made after them with all their 
fail, (becauſe the Burgundians being, a little before, reconci- 
led to the French, oppoſed their enemies with all their might), 
and their ſhips being ſwift ſailers, they preſently came up 
with them, being heavy laden and unarmed, and as eaſily took 
them; but before they could bring them into port, the Spa- 
niards ſet upon them unawares, and took away their prey, and 
lent the Flandrians ſafe home. Amidſt ſuch changeable for- 
tune betwixt the three nations, the Scots landed at Rochelle, 
without ſeeing any enemy: they were met by many nobles of 
the French court, and were brought to Tours, where the mar- 
rage was celebrated, to the great joy and mutual gratulation 
ol both nations. | 


Upon this occaſion, the Engliſh writers, eſpecially Edward 


Hall, and he that pilfers from him, Grafton, inveigh mightily 
againſt James, as ungrateful, perfidious, and forgetful of an- 
cient courteſies, who, being nobly, entertained, ameng the 
Engliſh, for ſo many years, honoured with a royal match, and 
large dowery ; and beſides reſtored to liberty from a long im- 
priſonment, ſuffered all theſe obligations to be poſtponed, and 
preterred the alliance with. France, before that with England, 
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But the thing itſelf doth eaſily refute their flanders. For fir 


f 
their detaining of him, when he landed on their coaſt, being 4a 
againſt their league, and alſo the law of nations, was a wrong, mn 


not a courteſy ; next, as to their not killing him, but putting I hin 
him to a m tor money, rather than embrue their hands in i (, 
the blood, not of an enemy, but of a gueſt, that was to be a: i}. 
tributed, not fo much to their love or mercy towards him, & bel 
to their avarice : and, grant there were any courteſy in it, yet gat 
what was it elſe but like that of thieves, who would ſeem to 
give the life, which they take not away? And, if he was en- 
to the Englith on that account, it was a private, not 4 
public debt. As for their beſtowing education upon him who i be 
was innocent, by reaſon of his age, a ſuppliant by his fortune, 00 
and a King by deſcent, though moſt unrighteouſly detained, it WI bu 
bears indeed ſome thew of humanity, which if they had ney- f 
lected, they might have been Jjullly blamed ; and indeed it I a8 
had been a commendable picce kindneſs, if the injury 
going before, and the covetouſneſs following after, had not I be 
marred it; unleſs you will fay, that if you purpolely wound a WW ;. 
man, you may require him to give you thanks for his WW 
cure; and fo you imagine a light compenſation for a great lols fo 
is to be eſteemed as a courteſy ; or, becauſe you have done a co 
man half a good turn, you ſhould be paid for a Whole one. th 
For he that takes care that his captive ſhould be educated IM u 
in learning, either for his own pleaſure, or that he may yield WW pe 
him a better price; though ſome advantage accrue hereby ro WM mm 
the party educated, yet the maſter doth not aim at the good . 
of the ſlave, in his inſtitution, but at his own. But (ſays he) WM i 
© the King honoured him with the marriage of his Kinſwoman, do 
and thus the royal young man was as royally beſtowed.“ But w 
what if that affinity was as honourable to the father, as the ſon- 
in-law? He would elſe have married her to a private man, but 
now he made her a queen, and ingrafted her by marriage into 


that family, on which the moſt famous of the Engliſh kings in 
had often before beſtowed their children, and from whom ſo WM d 
many former kings had deſcended. But he gave a very lage WM a 
dowery with her.” To whom, I pray, was it given, but to of 
the Engliſh themſelves, who took it away before it was paid, th 
and made a ſhew of it in words to the huſband, but indeed kept 


it for their own uſe? So that the dowery was only ſpoken of, 
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not given; and ſo ſpoken of, that they would have the young 
man, whom they alſo had otherwiſe unſufferably wronged, 
much indebted to them, that he carried his wife away with 
him, without a dowery, But, they ſent him home a freeman,” 
ſay they: Tes, as a pirate doth diſcharge his captive, when 
his ranſom is paid: But how free, I pray? Even, if we may 
believe the Engliſh writers themſelves, under the forced obli- 
gation of an oath, always to obey the Engliſh King as his 
lord; and ſo to bring a kingdom, which he did not yet en- 
joy, into perperual ſervitude, which if he had actually enjoy- 
ed, he could not alienate ; and yet he muſt mancipate it, for- 
ſooth, before he received it. This is not to fet one free, but 
to turn him looſe with a longer chain, and that, not as a king, 
but as a ſteward only, or vicegerent of another man's kingdom. 
forbear to add, that they compelled a man in captivity, and 


as yet under the power of another, to make a promiſe; nay, 


a promiſe of that which he could not perform ; neither could 
he compel thoſe to perform it who had the power of it. This 
is that high piece of liberality, which, they ſay, James was 
unmindful of. But let us ſuffer theſe unſkilful writers, and 
torgetful of all moderation and modeſty in their ſtories, to ac- 
count profits received as courteſies given: how great muſt we 
think that liberty of falſify ing, or deſire of evil-ſpeaking to be, 
which they uſe againſt the daughter of the aforeſaid*King ? 
For whereas ſuch men, otherwiſe impudent enough, had no- 
thing to alledge againſt her manners, they write, that ſhe 
was unacceptable to her huſband, becauſe of her ſtinking breath : 
whereas Monſtrelet, a contemporary writer of thoſe days, 
doth affirm, that ſhe was virtnous and beautiful; and he who 
wrote the Pluſcartine book, who accompanied that queen both 
at ſea, and at her death, hath left it on record, that as long as 
he lived, ſhe was very dear to her father and mother in law, 
and to her huſband ; as appeared by the inſcription and epitaph 
in French verſes at Chalons, by the river Matrona, where ſhe 
died, which ſound much to her praiſe : it was then publiſhed, 


and afterwards turned into the Scottiſh language, which moſt 


of our countrymen have bygthem to this day. But leaving 
thele men, who do ſo calumniate other people's credit, and 
neglect their own, that they care little what they ſay bf o- 
ESE t -* 3Q | 
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thers, or what others think of them, let us proceed with our 
hiſtory. 

When the King, having been at the charge to equip hill 6 
flect, had tried to exact a tax from the people, and the grea- . 
elt part plainly refuſed to pay a penny, a few giving a ſmal 
matter with an ill will, he commanded his collectors to deſit 
trom levying the reſt, and to reſtore what they had already 
received. And et he did not hereby ſhun the clamours of 
the people; for ſome malecontents, who were angry at ſome 
private loſs, incited every day ſeditious perſons àgainſt him, 
At the {ame time, the Engliſh began to plunder Scotland, 1 
vaging it both by land and fea, under the command of Piercy 
Earl of Northumbetland : William Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
was ſent againſt him, with near an cqual number of force, 
for they were about tour thouſand on either ſide; of the Scots, 
there fell Alexander Johnſton of Lothian, a perſon of quality, 
and of known valour ; ſome write that two hundred, other, 
that only forty were ſlain of both armies, and about fifteen 
hundred Englith taken pritoners. 

Jnmes, having been twice provoked by the Engliſh, fit 
by their fleet, which lay in wait to intercept his daughter; 
and next, by the late ravaging of his country, reſolves to pro- 
claim open war againſt them; whereupon he liſted as great an 
army as he could, and made a fierce aſſault on Roxburgh z and, 
in a ſhort time, he expected its ſurrender, when the Queen 
came poſting to him in as long journeys as ever ſhe was abe 
to perform, to inform him of very difagreeable news, which 
was, that there was a dreadful conſpiracy formed againlt l 
life, and unleſs he took ſpecial care, his deſtruction was una 
voidable. The King, being diſmayed at this ſudden neus 
d:ibanded his army, and returned home; but was very ill ſpo- 
ken of amonglt the populace, becauſe, when Roxburgh ws 
Juit upon the point of ſurrender, at the perſuaſion of a womul 
he retired, after the kingdom had been at ſo much charge and 
trouble; ſo that he ſeemed to have ſought for nothing by Þ» 
arms but diſgrace. After he returned, he went to the cole 
vent of the Dominicans, near the walls of Perth, to make 
private inquiry into the conſpiracy, as well as he was abe; WM hi 
but his deſign was found out, by perſons that watched all c- 
portunities to execute the villany ; for one of the King's 0 Bi 
lucitics, who was in the plot, (hittorians call him John, ba 
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r his ſurname is not mentioned), diſcovered to his accomplices 
WH what was doing at court; which made; them haſten their de- 
ns Wl fign, leſt their ſecret cabals ſhould be diſcovered, and proper 
remedies applied againſt them. Walter Earl of Athol, the 
King's uncle, though he was the ringleader of the conſpiracy, 
et did what he could to avert all ſuſpicion from himſelf : he 
{ent for his Kinſman Robert Graham, (of whom I have ſpo- 
ken before), as fit for execution, but raſh in counſel, and who 
bore an old grudge to the King, becauſe of his former impri- 
ſonment and baniſhment, and alſo upon the account of his 
brother's ſon, (to whom he was guardian in expectancy), who 
had Strathern taken from him; he joins with him Ro- 
bert his grandſon, an active young gentleman ; he inſtructs 
them what he would have them to do, and that when the 
fact was committed, he ſhauld be in ſupreme authority, and 
then he would provide for their ſafety. They freely promiſe 
to do their endeavour, and accordingly haſten to perpetrate 
the fact, before the whole ſeries of the plot was made known 
to the King. Upon this, they privately gathered their com- 
pany together, and knowing the King had but a few about him 
in the convent of the Dominicans, they thought they might 
ſurpriſe him, and diſpatch him there with as little noiſe as poſ- 
ſible; and they perſuade John, his ſervant above mentioned, 
whom they had drawn to their party, to be aſſiſtant to them. 
According to his promiſe, he brings the conſpirators at mid- 
night into the court, and places them privately near the King's 
bedchamber, and ſhews them the door, which they might ca- 
lily break open, ſince he had taken away the bar. Some think 
that they were received into the palace by Robert, nep'. w of 
the Earl of Athol. ; | 
In the mean time, whilſt they waited there, being ſolicitous 
how to break open the door, which they thought would be 
their greateſt obſtacle, fortune did the work without their 
hep; for Walter Straton, who a little before had carried in 
wine, coming out, and perceiving men in arms, endeavoured 
to get iu again, and cried out with as loud a voice as he could, 
Trailers! traitors ! Whilſt the conſpirators were diſpatching 
him, a young lady of the family of the Douglaſſes, as molt 
ay, though ſome write ſhe was a Lovel, ſhut the door, and 
noc finding the bar, which was fraudulently laid aſide by the 
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ſervant, ſhe thruſt her arm into the hole or ſtaple, inſtead of 
a bolt; but they quickly brake that, and ſo ruſhed in upon the 
King. The Queen threw herſelf upon his body, to defend 
him ; and ſpread herſelf over him as he lay, and could hardly 
be forced off, after ſhe had received two wounds. When he 
was abandoned by all, they gave him twenty-eight wound 
and ſome of them juſt in his heart. Thus this excellent King 
came to his end, and that a moſt cruel one, by the hands d 
robbers, much lamented by all good men. When his death 
was divulged by the noiſe and lamentation which was made, 
a great concourſe of people came preſently into the court, and 
there paſſed the reſt of the night (for the parricides had made 
their eſcape in, the dark) in fad complaints. There, every 
one ſpoke variouſly according to their ſeveral diſpoſitions, ci- 
ther ſeverely in order to raiſe a greater odium againſt the par- 
ricides, or in lamentable accents, to increaſe the grief df 
their friends: every one reckoned up what proſperities or ad 
verſities the King had undergone: how in his childhood he 
was expolcd to the treacheries of his uncle; and endeavour- 
ing to eſcape him, was precipitated into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh. Afterwards his father dying, the reſt of his youth was 
ſpent in exile among his enemies: then fortune changed, and 
he had an unlooked-for reſtoration. How, after his re- 
turn, in a few years the turbulent ſtate of the kingdom w 
changed into a perfect calm. How at laſt, by a ſudden chanye 
of affairs, he whom his enemies had ſpared abroad, was now 
flain by the treachery of his relations at home; and that in the 
flower of his age, and in the midſt of his courſe of ſettling good 
laws and cuſtoms in his kingdom. Then they gave him bis 
deſerved elogies for all his rich endowments both of body and 
mind; for mens envy was extinguiſhed towards him now be 
was dead. His {ſtature was ſcarce of a full ſize, yer he was fo. 
buſt and ſtrong ; inſomuch that he exceeded all his equals in 
cxerc':2s of agility and manhood ; and as to his mind, he ws 
endued with that quickneſs and vigour of wit, that he ws 
ignorant of no art worthy the knowledge of a gentleman; 
and could ſpeak plain Latin verſes, according to that age, # 
tempore. Some poems of his, written in the Engliſh tone! 
are yet extant ; in which there appears excellency of . 
though perhaps not ſo polite in point of learning. He was c 
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cellently well ſkilled in muſic, more than was indeed fit or 
+ WM expedient for a king; for there was no inſtrument, but he 
could play upon it fo harmoniouſly, that he might have been 
compared with the beſt maſters of that art in thoſe days. But, 
perhaps ſome will ſay, theſe are but the flowers of his ſtudies ; 
; WM where is the fruit? theſe are more for ornament, than inſtruc- 
non or uſe, or requiſite for a man of buſineſs. Know then, 
{WW that after he had learned other parts of philoſophy, he ſtudied 
che regulation of kingdoms, and of the manners of men. How 
„great, and how ripe abilities for civil government were in 
bim, ſufficiently appears by thoſe acts pertormed by him, and 
+ MW by the laws which he made; by which he not only much be- 
y MW nefited his own age, but all poſterity. And his death decla- 
i. red, that there is nothing more popular than juſtice ; for they 
. W who were, wont to detract from him whilit he was alive, 
of WW now he was dead, paſſionately revered his memory. The no- 
d. bles, as ſoon as they heard he was murdered, came in of their 
i WM own accord from their reſpective countries, and, before a tri- 
„al was regularly decreed, they voluntarily ſent out into all 
-- MW parts, to apprehend the murderers, and bring them to juſtice. 
Many of them were taken; the principals were put to new 
and exquiſite kinds of death; the reſt were hanged. The 
chief heads in perpetrating this villany were reckoned to be 
Walter Earl of Athol, Robert liis grandſon, and their kinſ- 


e man Robert Graham. The puniſhment of Walter (becauſe he 
„was the chief author and inſtigator of the whole plot) was 
he divided into three days ſucceſſively. In the firſt, he was put 
don a cart, wherein a itork—like ſweep or engine was erected ; 


and by ropes let through pullies, he was hoiſted up on high, 
and then the ropes being ſaddenly looſed, he was let down a- 
gain, but ſtopt near the - grouhd, with intolerable pains by 
reaton of the laxation of the joints. Then he was {et on a 
\pillory, that every one might ſee him, and a red-hot iron 
crown ſet on his head, with this inſcription, The king of all 
traitors. They ſay, the cauſe of this puniſhment was, that Wal- 
ter had been ſometimes told by temale witches, (for which the 
country of Athol was always infamous), that he ſhould be 
crowned King in a mighty concourſe of people; for by this 
means that prophecy was either fulfilled or eluded, as indeed 
fach kind of predictions do commonly meet with no other e- 
"ents, The da, after he was bound upon a hurdle, and 
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burgh. The third day he was laid along upon a plank in 2 


drawn at 2 horſe's tail through the preateſt ſtreet in Fdin- 


conſpicuous place, and his bowels were cut out, whilſt he was 
alive, caſt into the fire, and burnt before his face; afterwards 
his heart was pulled out, and caſt into the ſame fire; then his 
head was cut off, and expoſed to the view of all, being ſet 
upon a pole in the higheſt place of the city. His body ws 
divided into four quarters, which were ſent to be hanged up 
in the moſt noted places of the principal cities of the king- 
dom. After him his grandſon was brought forth to ſuffer; 
but, becauſe of his age, they would not put him to ſo much 
pain ; beſides, he was not the author, but only an accomplice 
in another man's wicked deſign, as having obeyed his grand- 
father therein ; ſo that he was only hanged and quartered, But 
Robert Graham, who perpetrated the villany with his own 
hand, was carried in a cart through the city, and his right 
hand nailed to a gallows, which was ſet up in the cart, and 
then came the executioners, who continually run red-hot iron 
ſpikes into his thighs, ſhoulders, and thoſe parts of his body 
which were moſt remote from the vitals; and then he was 
quartered as the other. After this manner was the death of 
James revenged. It is true, it was a barbarous one, but it 
was revenged by puniſhments fo cruel, that they ſeemed to ex- 
ceed the bounds of humanity ; for ſuch extreme kinds of pu- 
niſhment do not ſo much reſtrain the minds of the vulgar, by 
the fear of ſeverity, as enrage them to do or ſuffer any thing; 
neither do they ſo much deter wicked men from committing 
{ach barbarous actions, as leflen their terror by often hehol\- 
ing them ; eſpecially if the ſpirits of the criminals be fo hard- 
cned, that they flinch not at their puniſhment. For among 
the ignorant populace, © a ſtubborn confidence is ſometimes 
praiſed for a firm and ſteady conſtancy.” James departed th 
life in the begining of the year 1437, the 2oth day of F ebru- 
ary, when he had reigned thirteen years, and in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. So great diligence was uſed in rever- 
ging his death, that within forty days all the conſpirators were 
taken and put to death. He left one ſon behind him, the 
younger of the twins, half of whoſe face ice the various ot 
rations of nature) was perfect ſcarlet. 20 63 
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The following Books are juſt publiſhed by A. DonatpsoN, 
Edinburgh, and ſold by him and other bookſellers in town and 
country. 1 | 


1. Memoirs of Maximilian de Bethune, Duke of _ Prime Mi- 
niſter to Henry the Great. Newly tranſlated from the French edition 
of M. de L'Ecluſe. Illuſtrated with an accurate map of France. To 
which is annexed, The trial of Francis Ravaillac, for the murder of 
Henry the Great. In five large volumes duodecimo. Price 15 s. bound 
in calf and lettered ; or 12 s. 6d. ſewed in blue paper. The cha- 
rater of this book is ſo well eftabliſhed, that it is quite ſuperfluous to ſay 
any thing about it. — In this tranſlation, care has been taken to recti 
feveral miſtakes, and ſupply ſome omiſſions to be Cn in the London edition. 

2. Mr Matthew Henry's expoſition of the Old and New Teſta- 
ments; wherein each chapter is ſummed up in its contents; the ſa- 
cred text inſerted at large in diſtinct paragraphs; each you raph reduced 
to its proper heads; the ſenſe given and largely illuſtrated; with prac- 
tical remarks and obſervations, in fix volumes folio, the fixth edition. 
Price of the fine paper in quires 4 I. 10 s. and the coarſe 31. 10 s. 
the binding 3 s. per volume in calf. | | "I | 

3. Dr Whitby's paraphraſe and commentary on the New "Teſtament, 
2 volumes 4to. Price bound 1 l. 12 5. 

4. Dean Swift's whole works, a neat and correct edition; with 
ſome additional pieces, not included- in any former Scotch edition; alſo 
the life of the author, and a complete index to the whole; eight 
large volumes duodecimo. Price 1 1. 4 5. bound. 

_ 5. * ſeaſons; a neat edition, with cuts. Price 3 8. 
und. 

6. The origin of laws, arts, and ſciences, and their s among the 
molt ancient nations. Tranſlated from the French of the Preſident de 
Goguet. 3 vols 8vo. Illuſtrated with cuts and chronological tables. 
Price 15 s. ſtitched. | 

7. The private life of the Ramans. Tranſlated from the French of 
M. D'Arnay, Profeſſor of the Belles Lettres, &c. at Lauſanne in Swit. - 

zerland. Price 3 s. bound. | N 

8. The Frederician Code; or, A body of law for the dominions of 
the King of Pruſſia. Founded on reaſon, and the conſtitutions of the 
country, Tranſlated from the French, 2 vols 8vo. Price 12 s. bound. 

9. Titus Livius's Roman hiſtory, from the building of the city ; with 
notes hiſtorical and geographical, 8 vols 12mo. Price 16 8. flitched in 
blue paper. The firſt volume was publiſhed on Saturday the 1ſt of Au- 
guſt, the ſecond on the firſt Saturday of September, the third on. the firſt 
vt October, the fourth on the firſt of November; and a volume will be 
publiſhed the firſt Saturday of every ſubſequent month, till the whole is 


niſhed. | 

10. The Complaint ; or, Night-thoughts on life, death, and immor- 
tality.. With a paraphraſe on part of the book of Job. A new and cor- 
rect edition. 3 s. bound. | | | 
11. The principles of tranſlation, written originally in French, by 


M. Batteux, profeſſor of rhetoric in the royal college of Navarceat 
als. Price 1s. 


% 


Li | 
12. Archbiſhop Tillotſon's whole works, a new edit. 10 large vols 
12mo, Price 11.5 5. | et 15h! +: 
13. The Univerſal Gazetteer, ſecond edition, with ſeven maps. Price 
only 3s. 6d. bound. | 
14. Pope's tranſlation of Homer's Iliad, complete in one volume. 
Price 4s. bound. | Fae * 
15. Pope's tranſlation of Homer's Odyſſey, complete in one volume, 
Price 3 8. 6 d. bound. | | 
16. A collection of original poems by Scots authors, containing 
about ninety pieces of 9 — inds. Price 2 8. 6 d. bound, | 
3 one's ancient hiſtory," a new edition, ten large vols. Price 1 1, 
58. bound. ü 
: 18, —— method of ſtudying and teaching the belles lettres, 
4 vols. Price 12 5. bound, | | 
19. The Reveries of Field-Marſhal Count Saxe; or, Memoirs on the 
art of war; a new tranſlation ; to which is added, A treatiſe on the le- 
gion, with forty copper-plates, 8vo, Price 7 s. bound. 
20. David Hume's Eſſays and dther Miſcellaneous works complete, 
in 4 vols. Price 12 8. bound. + 
21. A new and eaſy introduction to the making of Latin, with xt 
marks upon the idiom of the Roman language. By Hugh Chrifhe, 
M. _ Rector of the grammar-ſchool of Montroſe. Price 1 8. 6,4; 
z, A grammar of the Latin tongue, after a new and eaſy method; 
adapted to the capacities of children, by the ſame 9 15 
23. C. Suetonii Tranquilli XII. Cæſares, ex optima atque accuratit 
_ 07 hi Oudendorpii editione - fideliter expreſſi, 12 mo. Price 2 
d. bound. Ty | 
24. A tranſlation of Sueton's Twelve Cæſars, in whieh due regard 
is had to the propriety of the Engliſh tongue. Price 2 s. 6 d. bound. 
25. Cornelius Nepos's lives of Se excellent commanders, with an Eng 
liſh literal tranſlation, and notes explanatory and geographical. 5 
Robert Arrol. 8 vo. 3 8. bound. $. { 1 
26. Titi Livii Patavini hiſtoriarum ab urbe condita libri quinque pri 
res. In uſum ſcholarum. Price 2 s. 6d. bound. 91 
27. C. Plinii Czcilii Secundi Epiſtolarum libri decem, ex recenſions 
Gottlieb Cortii et Pauli Dan. Longolii; nec non ejuſdem Panegyricys 
1 ir ana Auguſto. dictus, ex recenſione Joannis Arntzenii, Puig 
s. bound. IP | 
5 28. Le Diable Poiteux, par Monſieur Le Sage, nouvelle editioh 
ornee de figures, 2 tomes. Price 3 s. bound. | 
29. The right improvement of time, deduced from the ſtate g 
man, the circumſtances of life, and the preſent ſituation of G. Brita 
Price 6d. 2 _ 
30. The nature and tendency of the eccleſiaſtic conſtitution; 
Scotland; a ſermon preached before the Synod of Perth and Stirling, A 
75 16. 1760, by John Bonar, A. M. one of the miniſters of Perth 
rice 6d. bound. | | 
31.. Fiſher's arithmetic, a new edition. Price 2 s. bound. 
32. Hill's arithmetic, a new edition. Price 3 s. bound. 
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